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INVOCATION AT LUNCHEON 



Our Father, not only in heaven but with us wherever we are and whatever we 
are doing, we thank you for your presence with us today and your deep concern 
for each of us. In our more rational moments we recognize how much we need 
you, how incomplete we are as educators and persons without your divine 
guidance. We thank you for your infinite patience with us, for your ever con- 
tinuing desire for an intimate relationship with us in spite of our frequent and 
complete rejections of you. Please help us to make better use of the unlimited 
power for good that i.s so easily available to us through you. You well know 
the u-emendous challenges we face in our chosen profession. Help us, we pray. 
Father, help us meet the needs of our students, improve our relationships with 
our colleagues and our administrators, maintain the necessary close affinity to 
our families, and still be the persons you intended us to be. 

We thank you for this opportunity to gather together and to learn more 
about our profession, one another, and ourselves. Finally, we thank you for this 
food you have provided. May it sustain us in our efforts to serve our profession, 
ourselves, and you. Amen. 

Wayne Brumbach 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 



THE "REAL" WORLD OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

SHELDON L. FORDHAM 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 

Several weeks ago as I bt'gan to tliiiik of what I sliould say to you, I was re- 
minded of a story told about one of our sports philosophers— a man named 
Lawrence Berra. You'll remember him better as Yogi Berra— formerly a catcher 
with the New York Yankees and currently the manager of the New York Mets. 
He was given an ovation on Yogi Berra Day in Sportsmans Park in St. Louis, 
and the fans gave him a heartfelt expression of their esteem with a trip to Ber- 
muda, matched luggage, and several television sets. When his turn came to re- 
spond, in typical Berra fashion he said, ^'I sure want to thank everyone who 
made this day necessary." 

Your president last year, Vern Sprague, spoke eloquently about the keys to 
a functional profession. You will recall that he asked for a reexamination of 
our program if we are to achieve the objectives sought by all of us. He pro- 
posed a plan for developing guidelines for future directions and missions of the 
profession to meet the dynamics of a changing culture. I believe that, along 
with the implementation of this plan, we need to assess what is happening 
t(xlay in wliat I wish to call the "real" world of physical education. How many 
times have college teacliers and administrators been accused of not knowing 
what is hap|:>ening out where the action is? How many times have students 
Ix'en critical of curricula that do not adequately prepare them for the realities 
of the job situation? 

The primary focus of my remarks is a personal assessment of what is hap- 
fx-ning in pliysical education in one geographical section of this country en- 
compassing a total population of approximately 8 million persons. I have had 
an opportunity during the past four months to observe programs and talk with 
professionals at the elementary, secondary, and junior college level. My vis- 
itations included a kaleidoscope of schools from a neat, well-ordered suburban 
high school on Chicago's North Shore to a crowded, understaffed inner-city 
high school on Martin Luther King Drive and from a small rural high school 
adjacent to the city to a metropolitan jiinior college with an enrollment, of 
20.000 stndetits and facilities for half that number. Whether or not these obser- 
vations represent a cross section of programs throughout the United States is 
not for me to say, or to decide, but I Ix^lieve they represent an honest appraisal 
of the status of programs in elementary and secondary schools and junior col- 
leges in metropolitan Chicago. 

There was general agreement among those with whom I talked that 
schools are now enlisting the help of all constituencies in the planning and uti- 
li/iuion of facilities for physical education and recreation. One suburban school 
district has appointed a task force of citizens, parents, college professors, clergy, 
and agency people to study the issues of (I) required versus elective physical ed- 
ucation in tlie public schools, (2) coordination of all community recreation fa- 
cilities, and (3) adult recreation. 
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The s^x-c ter of an ovt'icinpha.sis on imeischolasik: and intercollegiate ath- 
letics still haunts many physical cckuation programs. Physical education classes 
are still being used too often as tryout tamps for recruiting varsity athletes— in 
some cases even at the elementary and junior high school level. 

A junior college department chainnan asked me why many senior college 
professors look down their noses at junior college teachers and programs. This 
same chairman wondered why so few senior colleges have failed to articulate 
and adopt a common program for junior college transfers. 

The fx:rceptual-motor learning concept is l^eing implemented in many ele- 
mentary schools in the area, with more and more programs txMng conducted by 
trained physical educators in cooperation with the classroom teacher. Some 
concern was expressed by teachers regarding claims made for the intellectual as- 
jx^cis of perceptual -motor learning without supporting research evidence. 

I saw behavioral objectives written in bold letters on a high school gym- 
nasium wall visible to all students in a gymnastics class, and an elementary 
school principal proudly showed ine such a list for every academic subject 
taught in his school. 

Parents are becoming increasingly more involved in all types of school 
programs, jxirticularly in the elementary schools, and the importance of a 
strong physical education program was expressed by many educators. I heard 
several elementary school physical education teachers say, '*This is where it's all 
at." A recent nationwide survey conducted by the Athletic Institute indicated a 
definite increase in elementary physical education activity throughout the 
United States. 

rhe teacher's role as a counselor and friend outside the classroom was con- 
tinually referred to, particularly in the high school. Teachers in the inner-city 
schools were esfx?cially cogni/itnt of such a role and expressed a strong belief 
that in many schools the dropout rate was directly proportional to the ability of 
teachers to relate to their students. 

Some teachers felt that we should be less concerned about the cardio- 
vascular effects of exercise and more concerned that students have fun. Others 
felt that the process and functions of learning are infinitely more important 
than the color of the uniform. There was complete agreement that students at 
all levels must understand why they are doing things. 

"Get rid of driver education" was the plea of a high school department 
chairman who had lost instructional time from his physical education program 
to serve that area. 

A high school superintendent felt that a schoolwide discussion of the issue 
of all required versus elective courses in his school would result in some mature 
questioning and reasoning as to the values of jach. Obviously this discussion 
would include physical education. 

"We are learning a great deal from che women," said a high school de- 
partment chairman. Teaching assignments are now being made in many 
schools based on competency rather than lex. The practice of men and women 
sharing the same offices has improved communication at our own institution 
by a I least 200 fX'rcent. 

The importance of every administrator being visible and available was con- 
stimtly alluded to at every level. Teachers stated that along with this visibility 
and availability administrators should be knowledgeable about what everyone is 
doing. There are no answers to problems in the confines of the ivory tower. 
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One oi the rnosi higlily ifsix-c ted high school superintendents in the area 
told me he Ix^Iieves there is no substitute for motivation and intellectual capac- 
ity on the part of his teachers. On the subject of motivation, he felt that we fail 
to comprehend sometimes what an important part it plays m the success or 

failure of a teacher. 

Derision-making in many of our schools is now becommg a team etlort. 
An elementary school principal told me that he enlists the approval of all ap- 
propriate bodies before the appointment of any new teacher. 

Cooperating teachers in the high schools said they are contmually lookmg 
for student teachers with the ability to organize and to be flexible. They were 
emphatic in their belief that early exposure to a teaching experience (even as 
early as the sophomore year) is an important component of the teacher edu- 
cation curricula. This is felt to be particularly true for students preparing to 
tear:h in the inner-city schools. 

The word recruitment, for so long a questionable word among educators, 
was a topic for discussion among many j^ersons. Demographic studies indicate 
that student enrollments are likely to decline in the next decade. Will our class- 
rfX)ms and playing fields and gymnasiums be empty because we fail to provide 
learning exjxTiences that are meaningful and relevant? 

The op|>ortunity to observe on a firsthand basis the programs I have jusi 
describ<-d was a rewarding experience, and I arn pleased to report that many 
physical education programs, particularly at the elementary level, are moving 
ahead in inctropoiium Chicago. Innovative, creative, and imagmative programs 
oumumlxT the stereotyped ones with which we are all so familiar. I saw lead- 
ership in many schools that is creative, intelligent, and democratic rather than 
autr>cratic and self-centered. 

Ii is a sobering and disturbing experience, however, to observe that many 
problems we are facing in 1975 are essentially the same ones that existed as far 
back as the 1950s. Two studies conducted during that decade clearly illusu^ate 
' tliis fact A study by C.E. Forsythe, in which 34 selected physical educators were 
asked to list current problems, was completed in 1952. The following is a par- 
tial listing of their comments: 

1. ThvTv is a lack of siandariziuion and sequential development of our 
physical education curricula throughout our public schools and colleges. 

2. The professional preparation program provided in many msuiuiions of 
higher education is of an inferior quality. . • i j 

3. There must be a recvaluaiion of the objectives and goals of physical edu- 
cation and the inierpreiaiion and understanding of these goals and ob- 
jectives by ihe professional physical educator. 

4. There is an irrational application of the competitive spirit in the pro- 
gram of activities for boys and girls at all levels. 

5. VVe must close the gap between what we know and what we do in ihe 
field.* 

Another compilation of basic issues and problems facing the profession 
was completed by R.J. Francis in 1956 at the University of Wisconsin. He lists 
the following: 

1. There is a need for better public relations directed toward a belter under- 
standing of physical education by our "publics.** 

2'. There are too many imfx>verished curriculums in physical education. 
There is poor recruitment, selection, preparation, and retraining of pro- 
fessional personnel. 
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4. Ihm- art- mliU-iir |,i„l,l,.,„s al all It-vcls. Tficre has fx-cii a cloavaL'e be- 
_ twceii at ilfiics and oihci phases of ihf physical educaiioii program" 
3. VVf net-d a philosophy of ihf proffssioii. Phcre arc loo many sharpiv 
(onflicimg concepts of the nature and purposes of our profession.^ 

Ii is significant that these lists of problems represent the opinions and 
views of leaders in the profession, some of whom were presidents of this associ- 
ation. Have we lx?en spmnmg our wheels during the past 25 years? Are we still 
struggling to establish the place of physical education in relation to the many 
other areas of organized subject matter? 

In an effort to seek a solution to some of the problems listed above and 
with a view toward strengthening the profession, I am proposing three courses 
ot action. None of them is particularly profound: they cost little in actual dol- 
lars and can be practiced by everyone. I suggest that we (1 ) increase our circle of 
communication, (2) maintain the glow of our teaching, and (3) make our prac- 
tice conform to our preachments. 

Everywhere we turn today we encounter small circles of communication 
ihese circles may encompass a private club or office or even a private road 
Ihe irnplication us mine, keep out" is always present. In one sense, each of 
us needs a place of refuge. But there is another sense in which the bigness of a 
human Ix'ing can be measured by the circles he draws to take in the world The 
s:nne analcj.gy ran be made to a profession. Some professionals include only 
physical education in the circle they draw. Others include health and recre- 
ation; still othm include other disciplines. But there are too few Albert 
.Vhwcit/.ers who draw a circ le large enough for all. This profession will thrive 
and prosper only if we increase our circles of communication. Edward Mark- 
liani sums i( up nicely in a poem: 

He drew a circ le that shut me out— 

Heretic, retx'l, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit lo win: 
We drew a circle that tcx^k him in. 

Those of us who have seen the newest teaching devices are impressed with 
now his new technology' can extend the services of the teacher. High fidelity 
recc.rdiiig and playback equipment can add audio collections to library books 
Kaclm and television and language laboratories have increased our level of 
leaching effectiveness. We will argue, however, that the teacher is still the nu- 
cleus around which our educational system must be built, and it is vital that we 
maintain our glow of teaching. ■■Warm, understanding, friendly teachers are 
more ellective than aloof, egotistical, and restricted teachers. Responsible busi- 
nesslike, and systematic teachers are more effective than evading, unpleasant 
and slipshod teachers. Stimulating and imaginative and enthusiastic teachers 
are more effective than routine and dull teachers. Mediocre teaching exists be- 
cause It has been tolerated and condoned, not becau.se institutions have failed in 
earnest effons for improvement. Ralph Tyler, director of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford University, says that too 
many college professors find teaching a dull routine. They enjoy research for 
(lie excitement of discovering new knowledge. They like consulting with busi- 
ness and governmeni for the application of knowledge to new problems 

One significant way to revitalize teaching is to en.g-age in experimentation 
that t^ii. at the same time yield the .satisfactions of research and consultation 
and the rewards of working with young, active minds sharing the same quest. 
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•The bt'si leachcr wears a large invisible button that reads, 'I give a damn 
'Hie teacher who believes that students become important not simply as prodi- 
eies in his area but as human beings engaged in the venture of hvmg and at- 
Vempiing to achieve a higher level of individual and community or societal lite 
is one who has mainiained his glow of teaching. 

If the teacher is as important as we believe, then it is important that we re- 
alize the implicaiions of our influence upon our students. Do you as a teacher 
display personal drive, initiative, decisiveness, and good judgment? Do you also 
display the basic human qualities of compassion, reflectiveness, self-control, 
humility, and a touch of grace? It is a solemnly serious business to tell a stu- 
dent what to do. and it is also solemnly serious to set before him an example 
that runs counter to what we tell him. William James said. It is well for the 
world, that in most of us by the age of thirty, the character has set like plaster, 
and will never soften again." Even though we feel that our own cast ol charac- 
ter is safely set. we should carefully consider those who are not so set and who 
watch our words and our ways and shape their actions and utterances after us 

In keeping with the long-established policy that NCPEAM presidents niake 
recommendations. I am proposing the following for consideration by President 
Ilusnian and the Executive Council: 

I. Appoint a special committee to investigate the possibility of closer artic- 
ulation between senior colleges and the junior/community colleges in 
an effort to share mutual concerns and increase membership. 

2 Create a joint NCPEAM-NAPECW task force to make recommendations 
to ihe Resolutions Committee for taking a stand on critical issues facing 

the profession. , ^ . ^ 

3. Request that the NAPECVV-NCPEAM Conferences and Projects Com- 
mittee be continued and proceed toward implementation of the recom- 
mendations made at this meeting last year by President Vernon Sprague. 
4 Create a special joint NCPEAM-NAPECW committee to be called the 
Professional Communications Network. The report submitted by the 
Committee to Review the Purposes of NCPEAM might prove extremely 
useful in developing a plan of action. The committee should represent a 
wide geographical area and be composed of persons with expertise and 
experience in public relations. 
I would like to close with these words taken from James Michener s Fires 
of Spring: 

For this is the journey that men make: lo find themselves. If ihcy 
fail in this, it doesn't matter what else they find. Money, position, fame, 
love, revenge are aii of little consequence, and when the tickets are col- 
Icc ied III ilic end of the ride, they are tossed into a bin marked failure. 
But if a man happens to find himself ... if he knows what he can be de- 
r>ended upon to do. the limits of his courage, the position from which 
he will no longer retreat ... the secret reservoirs of his dcierminauon, 
the extent of his dedication, the depth of his feeling for beauty, his 
h(jnesi and un|K:)i>iured goals . . . then he has found a mansion which he 
ran inhabit with dignity all the days of his life. 
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GENERAL SESSION ADDRESS 



I KNOW YOU THINK 
YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT I MEANT* 

EDWARD E. SCANNELL 
Arizona State University 

I. Communications: the mutual exchange of information and under- 
standing by any effective means. 

II. Importance: 80 percent of waking hours spent in some form of commu- 
nication; only 30 percent efficiency rate shown in studies 

III. Goals of communications 

A. To get action 

B. To give (get) information 

C. To motivate or persuade 

D. To give (get) understanding 



IV. Channels of communication 

A. Internal 

1. Downward — employer to employee 

2. Upward — employee to employer 

3. Lateral— employee to employee, etc. 

B. External 



V. Chain 

A. Sender 

B. Idea 

C. Information 

D. Facts 

E. Medium 

F. Receiver 



VI. Barriers to communications and listening 



A. Attitude 

B. Biases 

C. Cultural background 

D. Distractions 

E. Emotions 

F. Inferences 

G. Preconceived notions 



H. 
I. 

J- 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 



Inferences 
Interests 

Inner distractions 

Semantics 

Language 

Assumptions 

Status 



•From "Communications Workshop: Summary of Key Points," in Edward E. Scan- 
nell, Communications for Leadership (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970). 
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VII. Suggestions to improve listeniiig 

A. Giving immediate feedback 

B. Tuning in 

C. Watching emotions 

D. Listening objectively 

E. Listening for ideas 

F. Being attentive 



G. Watching the message 

H. Thinking ahead 

I. Listening between the lines 
J. Empathizing 

K. Listening actively 

L. Stopping one's own talking 



VIIL Communications and human relations: "Make a person like himself a lit- 
tle better and I promise he will like you very well indeed" (Lord 
Chesterfield). 



Mr. Scannell has given us an interesting and humorous look at some barriers to 
communication. It might be worth our while to review these barriers and to 
look at some examples, especially as they relate to physical education. 

One of the barriers to communication presented is that of poor listening 
habits. Much has been wriuen about people who arc great speakers or who pos- 
ses.s special gifts for improvisation; yet rarely is an individual paid his due as a 
courteous, enkindling listener. 

Poor listening habits not only limit communication but suggest a lack of 
courtesy as well. The following exhortation admonishes us to become better 
consumers of information: 



Several popular books— two of which are Between Parent and Child and 
Between Parent and Teenager^h^ve been written on this general theme by 
Haim Ginott. The essence of Dr. Ginott's thesis is that we should not only hear 
but listen and try to understand feelings behind the words. It is only then that 
an individual can truly communicate with the other party. 

A second barrier to communication discussed by Mr. Scannell is the gener- 
al problem area that includes such things as assumptions, inferences, and pre- 
dispositions. Perceptions of this nature arc troublesome because they are almost 
always narrower than reality and frequently distorted. A relevant example of 
this was highlighted several years ago in an article by Louie Crew in Saturday 
Review: Education. The author had grown up as a less than physically gifted 
young man; however, he participated in physical education programs as part of 
his school experience. Unfortunately, this experience was unsatisfactory because 



REACTION TO *i KNOW YOU THINK 
YOU UNDERSTAND WHAT I MEANT" 



GARY S. KRAHENBUHL 
Arizona State University 



Do more than exist; live. 
Do more than look; observe. 
Do more than read; absorb. 
Do more than hear; listen. 
Do more than listen; understand. 
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of certain assumptions iiuidt* by his teachers. Instead of trying to leach this 
young man to learn more about his physical health or help him develop a 
broader range of activities and skills that he could use in later life, his teachers 
led him to accept the role of a physically incompetent person with limited al- 
ternatives. He received no sympathy and little guidance. A short quotation may 
further demonstrate his feelings: 

For a long limc I lu'asured illusions that niy ex|)enences with physical mis- 
education resulted merely from my provincial isolation, that real pro- 
fessionals elsewhere had surely identified and rectified these ills. Bui as I 
ino\ed from south to west to east, and even to England, I found very few 
real physical educators. 

Almost no one is interested in educating individuals to discover their 
own physical resources and to integrate them with all other personal expcri- 
cnies. Almost eveiyone is interested in developing ever better professionals 
to provide virarious entertainment for a physically inept society. 

The message is clear. A false assumption lead Mr. Crew's teachers to encourage 
him away from activity. On the contrary, Mr. Crew wanted lo learn about him- 
self and to improve his physical abilities. 

Another barrier to communication that Ed spoke about is the barrier of 
language, semantics and the words themselves. This problem is especially evi- 
dent IxTause although the number of technical words in the English language 
is increasing, the genera! vcx-abulary of the typical American is shrinking. An 
example of this problem was brought home to me as I was doing some consult- 
ing work for the VS Air Force. The specific project involved an analysis of in- 
structional cues used by instructor pilots with student pilots attempting to 
learn the perceptual -motor skill of flying a jet fighter. It was found that 77 per- 
cent of die instructional cues given by the instructor pilot were essentially dys- 
functional. In other words, the cues that were given, which supposedly would 
help the student pilot execute the maneuver that was planned, in fact served as 
no help at all or actually led to a response opposite to the one planned. As all 
the instructions were verbal, it is obvious that this lack of communication in- 
volved a problem with language or semantics. 

Another jXTSonal example that comes to mind is that of a young student 
teacher attempting to teach children the overhand throw. This student was 
fresh from his undergraduate kinesiology class. Part of his verbal instruction 
went like this: 

The left loot steps out toward ihe target, knees slightly flexed, and the pel- 
vis iH'gins to rotate to the left, followed by the upper spine. When the fore- 
arm is rotated back to alx)ut htwi/oiital and the Ixxly is nearly facing the 
target, the arm immediately rotates and the shoulder and the elbow extends. 

As you might imagine, even though this explanation of the overhand throw 
was correc t, no useful information was communicated to his first grade class. 
To an exfX'rienced teacher this mistake is obvious, but this problem of commu- 
nication was very real to the young students. 

In conclusion, we might take a short look at Mr. Scannell's definition of 
communication: "Communication is a mutual exchange of information and 
understanding by any means." The responsibility for successful communication 
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rests on the shoulders of I>oth the S|)eaker and the listener. A person must not 
only hear but listen, however, and if communication ended here, I am afraid it 
would be a pretty dull world. 

f 11 A>'^^^ ^'''^ "'^^ '"^"^ ^ ^^'^ ^ lighted, not a vessel to be 
tilled. For meaningful communication to take place in the teaching realm we 
must strive to go beyond hearing, listening, and understanding. It is only when 
the topic becomes meaningful that the fires of intellectual inquiry will be lit 
Our purpose is to keep the flame of learning from being snuffed out by barriers 
to communication. 
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BODY OF KNOWLEDGE 



THE SOCIAL SCIENCE OF SPORT: 
A NEED FOR FURTHER KNOWLEDGE 

SUSAN L. GREENDORFER 
University of New Mexico 

The recent growth of the social science of sport— more specifically, the sociol- 
ogy of six)rt— as a field of study has stimulated great interest in both physical 
education and sot iology. A concern has arisen among some physical educators, 
however, as to the relationship of this area of s|:>ecialization to physical edu- 
cation. They have argued that the scx ial s( ieiice of sport more appropriately be- 
longs in a department of sociology, that the research problems undertaken have 
iittie to do with the study of human movement and thus are not aspects of 
physuai education. On the other hand, there are physical educators who have 
weUonied ihis suUlis< ipHne into the profes.sion hoping that the contributions 
towanl positive scx ial values claimed by physical education can finally be sub- 
stantiated. I'nfortunately. both viewpoints have neglected the substance of the 
subject matter with which the .social science of sport is concerned, die meth- 
(xiology ii employs, and the nature of the questions investigated. Therefore, the 
purpose of this papiT is to present another perspective, which may have rami- 
fications for the two viewpoints previously mentioned. It is hoped that a few 
guidelines and alternative directions for the scKial science of sport will be the 

result. • » ff 

Although not a new idea, the possibility of the behavioral sciences otter- 
ing new facts, meanings, and implications with reference to several given prob- 
lems in physical education has not been fully exploited. Despite die current 
bandwagon interest in the behavioral sciences, the profession has not addressed 
Itself, sfx iologically sjxaking, to the piea made by Cowell for an intelligent, 
systematic endeavc:)r to revise current beliefs, to weed out errors, and to test the 
accuracy of beliefs.' Essentially, the achievement of this goal could be accom- 
plished through accjuisition of more knowledge, which would result in a 
greater understanding of those influences and consequences of man's par- 
ticipation in sport and physical activity. Likewise, the goal of the social science 
of sport is to identify the regularity of underlying patterns of behavior m a 
sport context—U) describe them, to explain them, and eventually to predict 
them. The objective is the understanding of sport and physical activity per se, 
with the assistance of sociological theory and methodology .2 

Therefore, one of the first questions to be asked is simply. What are we to 
study? Past and present research offers a partial answer to this question: we 
merely need to examine the literature. It becomes obvious that the sport sociol- 
ogist, as well as the physical educator, has been preoccupied with three main 
aspects of social lx'havic:)r: (a) Ix'havioral dispositions toward sport and physical 
activity, (2) affective dispositions toward sport and physical activity, and (3) so- 
cial auributes of those individuals who are involved in some manifestation of 
sport or physical activity. However, these topics hardly run the gamut of 
human movement that can l)e explored from a behavioral perspective. Of neces- 
sity, knowledge is needed beyond observation of selected personality traits, atti- 
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tudes, and sclf-iinat(<\ It is time to rccxaniine these topics from more socio- 
loi^ually siKiiificmt pcispa tivcs. Rather tliaii listing personality traits, we 
should shift fcxiis and treat asjx-c ts of personality as fx-havior induced by spe- 
cific srxial situations. For example, particular types or the degree of com- 
petuive and stressful sport situations that evoke aggressive behavior are yet to 
Ik' identified. Furthermore, whith significant others influence the development 
of aiiitudes toward sport and to what degree? At what point during the life 
cycle are such attitudes develojx'd? 

In order to gain a greater inulerstanding of the role and significance of 
physical activity, we will need more abstract ideas and theoretical con.structs 
and must use (oruepts from the s(xial .sciences. Unfortunately, physical edu- 
cation has Ixen preoccupied with the concrete and the practical, with tech- 
nic|ue. and with isolated findings that do not relate to a theoretical framework. 
In essence, we have Ixen long on application or practiceiind short on ideas. 

Those great ideas that permeate the profession have Ix-en so grandiose as to 
fx- useless with resfxc t to nieasurability, testability, and hence validity. Never- 
theless, it has been those general notions of character building, good .sports- 
manship, and soc ial benefits of physical education that have become dogma. 
However, we should not permit such dogma to limit our inquisitiveness, our 
rigor in the pursuit of understanding, ancl our quest for knowledge about top- 
ics iliat essentially belong in pliysical education and need to be researched. Let 
us consider a few topic s that can provide useful information. Keep in mind that 
these possibilities hardly exiiaust the realm of potential ideas. 

First of all, knowledge can Ix extended beyond behavioral and affective dis- 
positions. Elements of scxial structure and the culture of given scxrial systems 
shoultl Im' examined.^ For instance, norms, values, and sanctions held by vari- 
ous sulx ultures. relative to sport involvement, have not Ixen fully explored. Al- 
diough some informatifui pertaining to die relationship of sport to the school 
exists, there has been little effort to distinguish between the values held by the 
sc liool as an entity in itself and those subgroups that constitute the population 
of that school, hi other words, the issue is one of reification as well as 
stratification. 

Furthermore, with the exception of the literature on the black athlete, the 
topic of minority group sport scxialization has Ixen virtually ignored. While 
so!!ie theoretical notions pertaining to the black athlete have been explored, 
ixitinent cjuestioris relative to the saliency of sport or concerning norms, sanc- 
tions, opportunity set (scxiali/ing situation), and other significant influences on 
nonblack minority groups have not been a.sked. What knowledge do we have 
(xnaining to the agents of scxiali/.ation. role mcxiels, and reference groups of 
elhnif minorities? Thus, it would fx of great value to pursue informauon 
ahx)ut die Chicano and the Native American, particularly in the Southwest. We 
need to examine tlii' extent to which physical activity is significant and the role 
it plays within the cultures of these two groups. We need to discover the types 
of games most salient to both groups. Pursuit of such problems would broaden 
om base of knowledge. Findings would be relevant to die physical educator, a.s 
the knowledge rendered could have application to curriculum decisions and 
prac tic es. 

VV'ith respect to racial issues, instead of posing questions that can be sys- 
tematically analyzed, we pc-rpetuate notions that have never been verified. Does 
sport really promote gcxxi race relations and ethnic understanding? If the races 
play well together will sue h Ixhavior Ix exhibited off the field? Are there such 
things as Ctirry-over values and Ixhaviors? We don't know; there is a dearth of 
research and empirical evidence on the subject. Small-group investigations of 
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team pfrfoiinaiue have not iH'on conaTiicd with the process of integration or 
with I he compatibility oi toiuiasting value structures of team members. Need- 
less to add, consequences of such mixtures also remain unknown. 

Thus, there is a need to establish priorities for topics to be considered. 
Rather tlian devoting excessive time and energy to the descriptive studies of 
games and costumes, perhaps we should examine the social structure and social 
prcK esses of minority groups in a game or sport situation. As a result, questions 
could be posed regjirding the function of physical activity and spon within 
these sulx'ultures. Similarly, we could obtain explanatory as well as descriptive 
information. We could gain insii^ht into the values, expectations, and social 
structure of the culture as well as determine the extent to v. nich games reflect 
such sex ial phenomena. More specifically, the emphasis that both the culture 
and the t;ame activities place on conformity, cooperation, competition, achieve- 
ment, or aggression can be examined. The extent to which these behavioral 
manifestations are evident in t;ames could be empirically measured, and such 
research woukl l)e theoretically derived utilising continuous rather than nomi- 
nal variables. Thus, the problem of mutually exclusive l>ehaviors would be 
eliminated, 

rtiese notions can be extended into the realm of application as well. Once 
jHTtineni fads are o[)tained, decisions relevant to curriculum can be made. For 
instance, a curriculum suitable for reservation Indians could be developed; ac- 
tivities and skills appropriate to the specific group could be included. The 
adxiptability ol a similar curriculum for urban Indians would not be prob- 
lematic. Thus, reasons and rationale for research and implementation would 
have a foundation based on systematic investigation of the same social reality 
for which application was intended. 

Another parallel example can also be cited. If, according to Merton, each 
stratum or subgroup in a society has a socially approved adaptive mode of be- 
havior related to its scxial structure, and if, according to Loy, there is a link be- 
tween diese adaptive modes of l)ehavior and a typology of games, then both 
theoretical implication and practical application' can be served. On the one 
hand, hyi)otheses could be tested and some semblance of construct validity 
could be obtained; on the other hand, gimie forms and social class variables 
could Ix^ related. In this resjx'ct. understanding can lead to selection of appro- 
priate activities, recognition of similarities between various game forms, and de- 
signed eurric ulinn planning. 

Thus, in-depth study of the cultural milieu in which sport or physical ac- 
tivity takes place is essential. Focus should shift from one of description to one 
of structural-functional relationships between games and the fiber of the culture 
under examination. Rather than posing unanswerable questions, such as the 
why of physical activity, emphasis should be placed on the how, when, and 
where of sport involvement. Within such a framework various theoretical no- 
tions pertaining to processes can be utilized — such as a social -learning para- 
digm, sociological theories of group organization, and social-psychological con- 
structs of aggression, achievement, cooperation, and competition. 

Somewhat relatetl to the concept of culture and subculture is the notion of 
s(xial structure. The discovery of existent (or confirmation of nonexistent) re- 
lationships between elements of social structure (e.g., social-class variables) and 
sport involvement would provide more insight into the process of sport social- 
ization. Although physical education has been concerned with the notion of 
general or diffuse roles — such as good sport and clean player — recent literature 
indicates that focus on the acquisition of specific roles would be more fruitful 
for research and application purposes.^ Moreover, awareness of how individuals 
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acquiir the iint-ssary skills, knowledges, and disix)siiions to fulfill various 
sfKMC roles (e.g., parikipant, ii\n, referee) could facilitate more effective en- 
actniem of the role of physical educator. Knowledge of how, where, and under 
what circumstances individuals learn various sport roles and develop their sport 
attitudes can enhance the physical educator's role as a socializing agent. Behav- 
ioral objectives could Ix* written for ourselves, professionally, as we would 
know the directions in which teaching behaviors should Ix* designed and the 
teaching styles that would be most applicable. Utilizing such techniques, sport 
scKinli/iition goals could Ix* carefully delineated for each age group, objectives 
could be determined in accordance to .specific opportunity sets, and the type 
and degree of expf)sure to sport role models could be predetermined and incor- 
|X)rated into the physical education curriculum. 

Another topic requiring further knowledge from the perspective of the so- 
cial sciences involves the development of motor patterns of children. To date, 
motor 4^velopinent and motor learning have Ixen devoted to the biological and 
neuromuscular asjxcts of movement. However, the inclusion of behavioral and 
affective variables in studies of growth and development could provide several, 
heretofore unknown, explanations. For example, most specialists in motor de- 
velopment acknowledge the fact that skill and motor patterns are age related 
but not necessiuily age determined. It would seem, then, that behavioral, soci- 
etal, and cultural factors could influence movement activities and game prefer- 
ences. But the mechanisms and extent to which such influences are significant 
aR' not known. 

How much more enriching would motor development studies be if aspects 
of child-rearing practices, soc:ial- class Uickground, ordinal position in the fam- 
ily, and deindgniphic data were included? Perhaps |X?ers .serve as a positive ref- 
erence group while the family .serves as a negative influence on sport in- 
volvement. Or there may be certain normative mechanisms operant in the 
family but not in the .school. Perhaps the existence of contradictory values be- 
tween the.se two scxial systems accounts for differential motor performances and 
motor development — perhaps not. It is po.ssible that certain reference group 
role mcxiels influence the development of motor patterns. We simply don't 
know. 

Although physiological stages of motor development have been identified, 
scxiological and psychological influences on such development have not been 
detennlned. To what extent is skill acquisition a function of opportunity set? 
During childhood is reinforcement a factor in movement performance and in 
continued physical activity? Given the complexity of skill acquisition, might 
there also Ix Ixhavioral explanations as well as biological predictors? 

Logically, then, there may be interaction effects of physiological and so- 
cial-psychological factors. Yet collaborative endeavors with respect to the col- 
lection of nmltiple measures from the same subject are wanting. Perhaps some 
of the complexity of skill learning and motor development could be better un- 
derstood through combined efforts of .several specialists in the field. Further- 
more, snth strategies would increase depth and breadth of data; these endeavors 
would Ix feasible and pr(xluctive. Resultant information would certainly pro- 
vide material and principles for application. 

With respect to strategies of methodology, there is another point worthy of 
emphasis. In addition to cro.ss-sectional data-collection methods, more effort 
could be directed toward longitudinal studies. Institutes devoted to the study of 
humail movement over the life cycle from many scientific p)crspectives might 
not be a figment of the imagination. 
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Most noticeable in the s|K>it so< iali/ation literature is the absence of data 
on childhood participation patterns. The primary subjects have been adolescent 
or college-age students who have been asked to recall earlier sport experiences. 
Nowhere in the literature have we studied the socialization process of the ath- 
lete as he or she develops from childhood to adulthood. 

Lest these past few remarks be misunderstood, let me hasten to add that my 
intention is not to tell specialists in motor learning, motor development, or the 
social science of Sfx)rt wliat their interests ought to be. Rather, the purpose is to 
expand }X)tential sources of information. A little imagination can go a long 
way. 

M this juncture I would like to mention two additional areas that could be 
studied from a social sciences perspective: the phenomena involved are play and 
leisure. Although both phenomena quite often serve as the medium through 
whicli human movement cx:curs, these are two spheres about which physical ed- 
ucation knows very little. We have abdicated our role in dealing with concepts 
and acquiring an understanding of play and leisure activities. Instead, we have 
been content to let psychologists and anthropologists become the experts on 
children's play and games and sociologists, the experts on leisure. 

We liave done little work with both phenomena. In fact even our efforts to- 
ward descriplion and definition have been minimal. Essential to the under- 
slanding of both phenomena are identification and clear definition of con- 
structs. It is not adequate to label all activities engaged in during free time as 
leisure. Nor is it sufficient to consider all nonutilitarian behavior play. Tech- 
niciue.s for idemifying theoretical concepts, statements for specifying definitions, 
establishing linkages between concepts, and ordering statements to construct 
theory are primary needs*. Thus, the subject matter of leisure and play needs to 
be approached from a perspective of context as well as text.^ 

If understanding is our goal, then labels need to be converted to general 
variables and cither-or concepts need to be transformed into measures of vari- 
ance. Relationships between measures need to be established. Now, it might be 
argued that theory building is not our bag. However, physical educators should 
be the experts in play and leisure activities, particularly when gross motor skills 
are involved, Therefore, it is logical that those most concerned with these phe- 
nomena should l)e the leaders in gathering knowledge and gaining 
understanding. 

Theoretical models and paradigms are used in the social sciences to test 
general izability and thus to increase explanatory power. Physical education 
could benefit from use of such a strategy. For example, pursuit of leisure activ- 
ities could be explained from theoretical models that have measurable concepts 
that can Ix' subjected to validation procedures. Perhaps the tension-excitement 
model could be used as a framework, or the socialization model may prove use- 
ful. The former paradigm views tension and excitement as a pleasurable con- 
trast to routinized aspects of everyday life, whereas the latter focuses on leisure 
involvement as a function of family influence. However, if both are inadequate, 
we will nvvd to search for another framework in which to test viable 
hypotheses. 

Theory building would enable us to explain leisure and play involvement. 
A theoretical framework can focus our attention and assist in asking the right 
question.s — tliose that penetrate the surface of the phenomena. Leisure and play 
are multidimensional concepts of great complexity. We can understand some of 
this complexity by carefully defining concepts. The more carefully wc define 
concepts, the more precision we gain in measuring phenomena. The more pre- 
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cision in rneasureniont, ilu* grcatfr tht* meaning of results. The greater the 
meaning, the more implication and application of information obtained. 

In essence it is maintained that we need more abstnict ideas and theoretical 
notions in order to understand some of the phenomena with which we are con- 
cerned. To date, we have left pertinent aspects of both play and leisure to other 
fields. It is time we buy back into the sociology of leisure and into the anthro- 
pology of play. However, we must do so with a perspective that requires more 
than mere description. We must have conceptual insight into play and leisure; 
utilization of a social sciences frame of reference can assist in this endeavor. It 
is further maintained that such an approacli would have application and mean- 
ing to the practitioner as well as to tlie researcher. In so doing we can weed out 
errors, revise current beliefs, and test the accuracy of beliefs. 

Moving from conceptual aspects, let us now examine some ways in which 
the social science of sport could add to knowledge about some current issues. 
One issue pertains to the female participant or athlete; the second is related to 
what is commonly known as athletics. 

With respect to women and sport there are many levels at which infor- 
mation can be sought. Although there are practical matters related to legal and 
economic aspects of this topic, little effort has been extended to understand the 
significance of recent legislation beyond these practical considerations. In fact, 
those relationships of most concern involving women, sport, and the law have 
Ix'en sjx^cific court cases. However, historical precedents that have influenced fe- 
male sport participation have not been utilized to gain perspective for the 
present or future. Moreover, several decisions relative to policy-making, guide- 
lines, and regulations have been based on past philosophy, which may or may 
not have been more emotional than rational in foundation. If we are to truly 
understand the phenomenon of female sport participation and the impact of 
fiscal and legal realities, perhaps some attention should be given to underlying 
principles as well as the sc>cial reality within which women's sports currently 
operate. 

Furthermore, with the exception of attitude, personality, and self-image 
studies, the topic of women in sport has been relatively unexplored. Moreover, 
most of the knowledge available on female athletes has been obtained from elite 
performers— national and international comj^etitors— wlio are predominantly of 
college age. We still do not know who the female participant is, where she 
comes from, how she became involved in sport, or the operant value and re- 
ward structure during her participation. There are some hypotheses, but little 
empirical evidence. Similaily, we do not know the degree to which scxriaHearn- 
ing variables exert positive influence on the participant and negative influence 
on the nonparticipant. Do the same factors that account for participation also 
affect non participation? Or are there entirely different explanatory variables? 

In addition to these questions, other information pertaining to women is 
needed. For instance, those factors that distinguish the elite athlete from the 
piirtiripant who possesses a lower degree oi' involvement have not been identi- 
fied. The role of physical education in the female sport scxiialization process 
has not been determined. Thus, tliere is a ncN'd to study the effect of various so- 
cial systems, role models, opportunity sets, and scxiial structure variables in re- 
lation to initial involvement as well as continued sport involvement. Moreover, 
those factors that account for nonparticipation might have greater implication 
for altering teiiching behaviors and practices in physical education than do 
those variables that influence piirticipation. 
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Some thcoitdcal ( onsultiaiious inv also pt^tinent to this discussion. Al- 
though a juxuiposition betwetii norms, sanctions, reference group influences, 
and opportunity set has offered insight into spon involvement, there is need to 
analyze further the social-learning paradigm itself. Perhaps some of the inde- 
IXMulent variables previously considered to act simultaneously could be treated 
as intervening variables. It has not been determined whether the socialization 
mfxlel that accounts for initial involvement in sport is valid for explanations of 
continued sport involvement. In addition, \vc need to consider whether this the- 
oretical framework is powerful enough to supply explanations for non- 
participation as well as participation. Such theoretical considerations may offer 
insight into significant questions that physical educators frequently ask. For ex- 
ample, what relationships exist among attitudes, values, and behavior toward 
sfK>rt? Whif h factors determine these relationships, if, indeed, there are any? Of 
course, these are only two possibilities. 

A second issue to be considered deals with the structure and organizational 
nature of sport, particularly in the school. However, it should be remembered 
ihat highly orgzmized sport (e.g.. athletic competition) has also flourished 
under the auspices of the community, private clubs, and business enterprises. 
Therelore, ihe following remarks could be applied to these contexts as well as 
to (he school. .Several concepts from organizational theory could be utilized to 
understand the relationship between sport and the school. For example, goals, 
structure, tec linology, leadership, and the environment could serve as frames of 
reference for analysis. Ilie influence of the public, boards of regents, and 
b(X)ster clubs could bv studied from a structural-functional perspective. Utiliza- 
tion of such concepts can provide meaningful information and avoid the peren- 
nial problem of condemning or attributing positive values to athletics. 

In addition, theories from economics might be useful in analyzing the re- 
lationship Ixtween sport and the school. Moreover, an analysis of the power 
siructure and prcKcsses of decision-making could be most informative. It is 
equally appropriate to ask. Who makes what decisions about sport, for what 
reasons, under what circumstances, at what time, and with what consequences? 
as it is to pose the siime questions about government and political institutions. 
Let me emphasize, however, that the purpose of such questions would be to dc- 
lennine the degree of institutionalization of sport, the role and function it ful- 
fills, and its relationship to other institutions. Therefore, the intention of such 
incjuiry is the search for social significance, not justification. 

Closely related to the issue of athletics. is the claim that sport participation 
enhances social mobility. However, mobility patterns have not been thoroughly 
examined. Indeed, the concept of mobility is cjuite complex; it has elements of 
level as well as dimension.'' A difficult task, nevertheless an enlightening one, 
would be to follow the career patterns of athletes after graduation. Information 
relative to educational achievement, occupational status, income attainment, 
and postgrad nation sport participation patterns could be systematically ob- 
tained. Furthermore, such an endeavor would have implications for account- 
ability as well as researcli. Through such data we could learn the ways in 
whi(h sport participation serves or does not serve as a vehicle for social mobil- 
ity. At the same time some of our claims and beliefs would be tested. 

As a final consideration I would like to mention the apparent schism that 
has occurred between the social science of sport and physical education. Per- 
haps some aspects of the issue are related to the discipline versus the profession 
controversy. Also related may be the normative (or value-oriented) versus non- 
normative (or value- free) approach to research. However, the gap between these 
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f>t*rsfH( tiveii cloos not ivWvd mutually cxdusive functions. Rather, the gap is a 
iefle( lion of coniinunitation bR'akdown, lack of collaboration, and feelings of 
inferiority. It would appear that one possible bridge across this gap is to in- 
crease conununication and to share interests. Therefore, it is more important at 
the present time to answer "knowledge of what" than to answer "knowledge 
for what, for wlioni, or from wluit." 

In summary, I would like to conclude with the following remarks. AI- 
ifiough focus has been directed mainly toward research endeavors, it is hoped 
thai the types of research questions posed would expand knowledge and that 
such an extension would liave profe.ssional implications and application. De- 
spite the variety of topics considered, there have been several recurring themes. 
FIssentially, more knowledge is needed regarding the process of socialization, 
wheilicr it Ix^ concerned with sport involvement, leisure pursuits, or motor de- 
velopment. Furtliennore, the relationship of other social processes to sport in- 
volvement sliould be examined; conformity and deviance, social change, strati- 
fication, and social beluivior dynamics would be a few examples. Sociological, 
psychological, and cultural factors need to be examined concomitantly with bi- 
ological aspects of physical activity and sport. There is a definite need for a 
grow ill oi id<'as and theoretical frames of reference from which empirical re- 
searth (an Ix' based. Moreover, collaboration should be encouraged among the 
various spei in lists in the field. Although there are many specific topics that can 
be investigated fn>m a social sciences frame of reference, the purpose is to un- 
derstand the tf)mpirx cr)nstellaiion of variables that influence physical activity. 
Only through a urasp of the multidimensionality of these biological, behav- 
ioral, affe( live, and cognitive dispositions can we hope to improve our field. 
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A TAXONOMY OF SPORT FORMS 



JOHN E. BILLING 

University of Connecticut 



Sport in its variety of forms has permeated the culture of man since recorded 
history, in most societies it has held a prominent position as a social institu- 
tion. Hxlay six)rt is exploding with new activities, competitions, and par- 
ticipants. The drive to be involved is prtxlucing new sport forms at an ever in- 
creasing i-ate. Not too many years ago sch(K)I sport teaching and competition 
involved only the four major sports: football, basketball, baseball, and track. 
Tcxlay most schools offer instruction in three times that number and are being 
pressed to include newer activities as supplements to their current offerings. 

NEED FOR CLASSIFICATION 

To date, the study of sport has been only scantily undertaken. No other so- 
cial institution having such impact on society has received so little scholarly at- 
tention. In the past ten years the academic study of sport as a sociophysical 
phenomenon has evolved and gained acceptance in some institutions of higher 
learning. An important prerequisite to the systematic investigation of any field 
is a classification svstem for describing and ordering occurrences in that field. 
This undertaking in the field of sport is obviously complex even when one ca- 
sually observes the multitude of combinations of activities, implements, envi- 
ronments, and participants that now make up the variety of sports. Currently 
there is no accepted scheme for classifying sports into meaningful categories. 
The few techniques for sortitv^ out the diverse components of sport proposed to 
date include suggestions of labeling sports as individual, dual, or team or have 
used a common environment — field games, aquatics, court games — or a general 
type of implement — ball games, racket sports. None of these has been well ac- 
cepted by a majority of those involved with sports. Kenyon feels that inter- 
preting physical activity in a programmic sense (e.g., as team versus individual 
activities, dance, combatives, racket sports, aquatics) may have operational 
value for neatly organized programs and curricula but has no value whatsoever 
when attempting to conceptualize physical activity and, further, that this heu- 
ristic categorization, based purely on pedagogical grounds, has held back 
thought in physical education in terms of accurately denoting physical 
activity.^ 

In fact, many of the commonly used classifications create significant con- 
fusion as to what constitutes each category. For example, is swimming an indi- 
vidual or a team sport? One participates as an individual but scores are com- 
puted on a team basis. Is tennis a ball game or a racket sport? Are all aquatic 
sports — diving, water polo, and crew racing — really that similar? Grouping of 
sports together under a single label implies great commonality. Obviously this 
is not true in the examples above. It would be as meaningful to classify certain 
sports as unifonn sports denoting that imiforms are worn by contestants or 
terming certain sports as summer sports since competition is usually engaged 
in during the summer months. These means of classification fail to identify any 
elements that critically differentiate between the nature of sport activities. 

Kenyon, noting these shortcomings, suggests the focus of attention be 
shifted to the participants in sport. He suggests physical activity be divided into 
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six subdomains c haiac tt*f i/ing lUv "pmcivfd instrumenUility" that sport has 
for thf participaiu.s: social exfXTicnce, health and fitness, pursuit of vertigo, es- 
thetic experience, catharsis, and ascetic experience. ^ 

Though these may prove helpful in understanding the personal drive for 
involvement in span, thty provide no guidance toward classifying sport itself, 
since different individuals may partake of the same sport for a variety of 
reasons. 

Rofxfris and Sutton-Smith suggest that games be classified by their out- 
come attributes: (I) games of physical skill, (2) games of strategy, and (3) games 
of chance."* Similarly, C:allois has classified sports into a subgroup of games 
iairon} whose central characteristic is competition. Further, . . the contest 
hinges on a single quality— sjx^ed, endurance, vigor, memory, deftness, inge- 
nuity, etc.— operating within defined limits and without any external help."' 
Both imply the use of intended outcome as central theme. However, to date, 
no encompassing classification system has been proposed that would accom- 
plish grouping of sports by common intent. 

A meaningful system of ordering and describing the diversity of sport into 
generic categories would appear to be a necessary prerequisite to the systematic 
smdy of the field. Such a schematic would provide a taxonomy enabling the 
identification of common characteristics. Examination of the constituents 
might greatly aid in die quest for enlightened generalizations about sport 
forms, popularitv. strateg>', rules, skills, and potential public acceptance. It 
might also serve as a basis for theoretical statements indigenous to similar sport 
forms. As a further extension it c ould serve as a guide to developing new sport 
forms possessing sjx'c ific predetermined characteristics. If nothing else, it 
should provide a sc hematic to aid in the understanding of the complexity of 
sport forms by accomplishing the homogeneous grouping of activities to which 
generalized concepts of rules, strategy, and scoring are applicable. 

WHAT IS SPORT? 

The term sport denotes a variety of m.eanings. For the purposes of the fol- 
lowing classification system it is necessary to distinguish between those activ- 
ities constituting sport and activities that will be termed games or recreational 
activities. The intent is not to demean any group of activities but rather to de- 
fine explicitly the focus of attention of this classification system. In 1968, John 
Loy proposed the essential distinction between sport and other activities in his 
article "The Nature of Sport: A Definitional Effort."^ Paraphrasing Loy, sport 
is an institutionalized game cKcurrence involving physical prowess, strategy, 
and chance, in combination. This definition requires that an activity meet 
several criteria before being termed a sport. First, it must be an institutionalized 
game, i.e., have published rules defining manner of play and declaration of 
winners and possess a tradition. Second, physical prowess must play a domi- 
nant role in the outcome of the contest. Third, it must allow for the applica- 
tion of strategy by comjx'titors, and, fourth, thea* must be some element of 
c hance involved in the conduct. 

The first criterion, diat of Ix'ing an institutionalized game, implies that 
winners are declared as in all games. This eliminates many recreational activ- 
ities including hunting, fishing, mountain climbing, and bird-watching from 
die realm of sport. Although these activities may meet all the other criteria, 
without the one element of comjx-tition, they must be eliminated. Further, the 
hitting of golfballs on^^ driving range only qualifies as sport practice until one 
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adually nitcis iiiio n}\u\H'U\un\ and kcrps score in orsani/ed play. Likewise the 
popular recreational attivity of skiing fails to inet-t (he competitive criterion 
until one enters into organized races. 

Vhv elements of chance and strategy are probably present, to at least a lim- 
ited degree, in most g;nues; however, the element of physical prowess greatly 
dehmits the possible aciivities. Although included in Sports Illustrated and on 
many a sjx)rt.s page, the giune of hridge fails to c]naHfy as demanding physical 
prowess. Similarly chess, checkers, card games, word games, etc.. fail as sports. 
Physical prowess is ikH iimiicd to strength and endurance but includes all oi 
[Uv highly complex and ccx)rdinated IxKiily movements indigenous to a multi- 
uide of activities. Tims billiards, croc|uet. and Ping-Pong ciualify as s|X)ns al- 
ihou.gh not demanding great physical strength. 



THE TAXONOMY 



Having identified the scoix" of the concept sport, the following taxonomy 
is proposed as a method of classifying sports into generic types and further 
identifying their characteristic ingredients. The laxonomy consists of seven 
major c iassific afions fxised on primary intent of the sport, followed by five cate- 
gories depicting critical elements that constitute the nature of the sport form. 

r he seven generic sport tyfX's are: (a) Distance sports— competition is con- 
ducted widi disiance covered as the criterion to distinguish between winners 
and losers. (2) S|xrd s(X)ns— elapsed time is the measure of success in these 
sixjrts; all races fall into diis tyix>logy. (3) Body-control sports— winning is de- 
lennined subjectively on the basis of difficulty and execution of bodily move- 
ments; all s|x>rts scored on "form" are of this type. (4) Goal sports— objects arc 
propelled at a goal to result in soinc standard score; the purjx)se is to accumu- 
late more goals than the opposition. (5) Target sporLs— objects are propelled at 
a target thus providing for differeruiated scoring; the purpose is a high degree 
of accuracy resuhing in a maximum score. (6) Terminal rec iprcKa ting sports— 
object.s are put imo reciprocating play; the purpose is to terminate the ex- 
change and thus score. (7) Unique sport forms— sports that have a very special- 
ized |)rimai7 intent and thus do not fit well into the previous six categories. 

The following abbreviated list gives examples of the variety of sport forms 
indicative of each s|x>rt ty|x*: 



Distance Sports 
|.x)le vaidt 
long jump 
ski jumf)ing 
shot f)Ut 
javelin 



Speed Sports 
track running 
ski rac ing 
auto racing 
sjxrd skating 
crew racing 
swimming races 



Bcxiy-Control Sports 

gymnastics 

ice-skating 

sy I ich ron i /ed s w i n u ni ng 
hot dogging (skiing) 
surfing 



1. 
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Cioal Sfxjrts 

basketball 

s^xcer 

water polo 

billiards 

football 

fencing 



.5. I arget Sports 
archery 
bowling 
horseshfX'S 
skydiving 
golf 
lx)xing 



3G 



6. Terminal Reciprcxating 
Sports 

teimis 

handball 

volleyball 

badminton 

sc]uash 
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7. I'niqiR* Sport Forms 
baseball 
Wfit^hi li fling 
wrestling 

Funlier ( lassifif aiion of any sf)ort forni. after having determined its generic 
iy|X' by intent, is obtainec! by applying the following dichotomies of critical 
elements. 

1. Nature of the physical af t: either (a) manipulative, (b) ballistic, or (c) 
unified. Manipulative skills focus primarily on accuracy or fonn. Ballistic skills 
involve primarily s|K*eci or fX)wcr. Unified skills involve approximately equal 
emphasis on eac h. I'he f)hysical act is further classified as: (1) object oriented or 
(2) bfxiy oriented. 'I'll us ice-skating is classified as manipulative-bcxiy, discus 
throwing as ballistic -object, and tennis as unified-object. 

2. Nature of opponent interaction: either (a) autonomous or (b) reactive. 
Autonomous means opponents are free to set their own pace and direction of 
|x*rforinaiue. Reactive rec|uircs that an opponent respond to the actions of his 
adversary. Bowling and gymnastics are autonomous; basketball and wrestling 
are reac tivc. 

li. I' nits of ( ()ni|H'iition: either (a) individual or (b) team. Competition 
without die assistance or c(K>fH'ration of any other competitor during the time 
of ix'rforrnance is individual, even if scores are summed to determine team 
standing. Team ini|)lies at least two [x^formers engaging in the activity to- 
gether as a unit. Swimming and archery are individual; football and tennis 
doubles are team. 

1. rime (omponent: either (a) continuous or (b) intermittent. Continuous 
involves play in unbroken intervals at least until a score is made. Intermittent 
implies several attempts separated in time by rest intervals. ScKcer and ice- 
skating are (ontinuous; shot put and ffX)thall are intermittent. 

5. F.nvironmeiu: either (a) constant or (b) varied. A constant environment 
has exai ting definitions of play areas, surfaces, or apparatus. A varied environ- 
ment uses nonprescribed settings, often natund terrain, and thus varies from 
one (omjx'tition to another. Field hcx'key and gymnastics occur in constant en- 
vironments; c ross countiy and yachting are conducted in varied environments. 

Fxemplifying the application of the taxonomy, archery would fall in type 
f) — target sports and would be further classified as: (I) manipulative-object, (2) 
autonomous, (3) individual competition, (4) intermittent, and (5) constant envi- 
ronment. This identifies the major dimensions of the sport form. In notation 
this can be suniinari/ed: archery — 'I'ARG, MO, A, I, I, C. In contrast, volleyball 
would Ik': vol 1(7 ball — TRFX^ IK), R, F, C, C. Thi.s notation system allows for 
the examination of any group of sjxjrts based on one or a combination of com- 
mon elements. It succinctly identifies similarities and differences among the 
various sfx)rt forms and hopefully will lead to future refinement and deeper un- 
derstanding of the commonality in sport. 

Figure I ref>resents how the basic intent of a sport is diversified by its crit- 
ical elements. Beginning at the center with one of the basic intents each con- 
centric ring represents a dichotomy that further defines the nature of the sport 
form. I'he fX)sition on any ring dcx*s not determine the position on other rings; 
each is indefxiident of the others. The proposed taxonomy thus accounts for 
(572 jx)ssil)le combinations of elements encompassing the variety of sport forms. 
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Figure I. Sport Ty|>ology: Basic Intent Diversified by Critical Dichotomies 




EMPLOYING THE TAXONOMY 

rtiii/ing (oniputeri/ed retrieval, a printout of sports evidencing any group 
of similar characteristics can be readily obtained. Or, beginning with a particu- 
lar sport form, a printout of all similar sports having one or more like elements 
ran be secured. The obvious advantage of this technique is to identify the simi- 
larity in sports. As an example, since water polo and soccer have the same clas- 
sification {goal, unificcUobject, reactive, team, continuous, constant environ- 
ment), teaching of basic strategies and offensive and defensive patterns might be 
generalized. In fact new tactics based upon those used in similar sport forms 
might prove advantageous. 

The la.vonomy offers a succinct statement of sport types that might be in- 
corporated into surveys of physical education and sport programs or used as 
one means of analyzing ciirricular offerings. By classifying a local high schooPs 
course offerings, it was noted that no activities were conducted in either body- 
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control or target sports, tl^at an approximate equal balance was evident between 
individual and team sports, and tliat no offerings were conducted that are prac- 
ticed in varied environments. 

Sport popularity is an additional area where the application of the tax- 
onomy might prove valuable. What combinations of qualities produce the most 
popular sports? A survey of sport popularity among college students revealed 
radical differences between the classification of the most popular spectator 
sports and the most popular part it i pant sports. Why are there no sports with 
specific combinations of qualities, i.e., distance sports using team competition? 
Could we predetermine the characteristics of a new sport form to maximize its 
spectator and participant appeal or to enhance the chance of equal competition 
by women? Might the class of sports most popular in various countries or cul- 
tures \x! related to their governmental structure, their standard of living, or 
their geographic location? 

SUMMARY 

An important prerequisite to the systematic study of any field is a classi- 
ftratic^n system for identifying and ordering occurrences. A taxonomy of sport 
fonm is proposed based on the primary intent of the sport and modified 
tlirough five critical dichotomies existing in sport settings. The value of the 
taxonomy rests in its ability to provide a scheme enabling generalizations about 
the subsets of s\x>n activities. 
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PHYSICAL ACTIVITY: 
A PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGIST'S PERSPECTIVE 

ROBERT M. MALINA 
University of Texas ac Ausdn 

All people the world over participate in physical activities in some form or 
other. They represent a broad lot, ranging from daily routines and subsistence 
activities to play activities to specific societal rituals to highly comfjctitivc 
sports. Basic to such activities is movement — its style, level of skill, intensity, 
duration, and meaning, which, needless to say, varies with the activity, with 
age and sex, and with population groups. In this broad context, the basic ques- 
tion to which this paper addresses itself is simple: How does a physical anthro- 
^ ^^st view physical activity in the human species? 
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Ii is pxThaps bt'st at th<* outset to inc4uire why one might expect a physical 
anthropologist's view to bt' different from that of other disciplines. Certainly, 
the public stereotype of a physical anthropologist's activities suggests an indi- 
vidual seeking answers to questions largely of academic relevance. To most 
people, physical andiropologists are guardians of the past and keepers of the 
ixmes, seeking to reconstruct our phylogeny and that of our primate ancestors 
and to classify humans into various racial categories. 

Physical anthropology, however, is currently broader in its orientation, fo- 
cusing on the analysis of human biological variability. Physical anthro- 
pologists attempt to understand the biological development and organization of 
human populations both of the past and the present and to make a link be- 
tween the past and the present, since evolution is a continuous process. 

Variability is the central theme of physical anthropology. It implies, of 
course, differences — differences between individuals, within populations, and 
between p>opulations. Differences can be genotypic, phcnotypic, or cultural and 
depend largely on the interaction of the organism and its environments. Such 
differences between individuals and populations have accumulated over time 
and spiice, thus providing a broad range of substantial and meaningful vari- 
ation. Physical anthropologists attempt to organize this variation and to under- 
stand its origin, adiiptive significance, and maintenance in human populations. 
How, for example, does such variability come about? How docs the apparent 
variation aid a population to live and persist in its ecological setting? 

Central to the understanding of hump.n biological variation is the recog- 
nition of man as a biocultural orgimism in constant interplay with his environ- 
ments — the natural, the man-made, and the human (social). The biological and 
cultural evolution of man proceeded in concert, such that biology and culture 
cannot be separated. Hence, the interaction of biology and culture as co- 
determinants of biological variation is emphasized. We cannot approach man 
in a purely biological way; similarly, culture cannot serve as a complete expla- 
nation foi human behavior in the sense that the biological organism is behav- 
ing. Hence, physical anthropologists focus on the biocultural approach to 
human variation. 

It is within this perspective of man as a biocultural organism that physical 
activity, broadly conceived, as a part of man's adaptive apparatus must be un- 
derstood. The physical activity of an individual or a group, however, is de- 
pendent upon, conditioned by, and adapted to cultural influences. Activities arc 
performed within a local cultural pattern, which as the consensus of individual 
behavior patterns, relationships, and values has coherence, continuity, and dis- 
tinctive fomi. In addition, the conditions that maintain specific cultural codes 
for physical activities and the means by which they operate in different cultures 
must be determined if the role of physical activity as a part of the human adap- 
tive prcxress is to be understood. Similarly, it is essential to realize that whatever 
talents or skills an individual may have, his ability and creativeness will express 
themselves within the limits set by his culture. 

Problems and methods considered by physical anthropologists have much 
in common with those considered by physical educators. Both, for example, de- 
vote much effort to understanding growth and development, physical pcr- 
fonnance, development and biomechanics of movement patterns, health and 
disease, and .so on. Differences between physical educators and physical anthro- 
px>logists revolve about c|iiestions asked of similar problem areas and the pcr- 
spX'Ctive within which an answer is sought. Physical anthropologists generally 
openite within the perspective of human biological variability and man as a 
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bioculiural organism; physical aiiualors generally operate within the perspec- 
tive of physical activity as a part of the school curriculum, as an essential ad- 
junct to healthy living, and, more recently, in terms of sport and society. 

In light of the preceding, this paper considers physical activity, be it sub- 
sistence, play, exercise, diince, and/or sport, in terms of four themes: (I) the 
evolutional^ context, (2) the concept of plasticity and human adaptability, (3) 
motor-skill dwelopmeiit as a part of the adaptive process, and (4) a speculative 
attempt to hnk the past and the present through the use of a motor skill. 

AN EVOLUTIONARY OVERVIEW 

Within an evolutionary context, three coordinated changes are generally 
considered basic to the concept of "human-ness": (1) the acquisition of upright 
posture and habitual bipeckil locomotion, (2) toolmaking, and (3) language.* 
The changes leading to the development of these human characteristics apptar- 
ently were coordinated, emphasizing the concurrent progress of man's biologi- 
cal and cultural evolution. The two can be regarded as two faces of the same 
coin. ... 

riie beginnings of hurnan-ness go back 3-4 million years to the 
AustralopUha:ines, small creatures who showed a mosaic of manlike and ape- 
like characteristics.^ I liey stood erect and walked bipedally and were found in 
asscxiation with crude but unmistakable stone tools. A remarkable feature of 
the fossil record at this lime is that these early hominids made and used tools 
long Ix'fore their brains were much larger than those of apes, indicating per- 
haps a synergistic interaction of cultural and biological evolution. One can 
sjx'culate that there would have been strong selection pressures for neural 
mechanisms underlying the efficient manufacture and use of tools. Indeed, se- 
lection pressures for proficiency in motor skills (e.g., bipedal locomotion, man- 
ual dexterity, hunting ability) at this early phase of our evolutionary devel- 
opment must have been quite strong. 

The next well -documented phase of man's evolutionary history is repre- 
sented by Homo erectus, who dates back about 1/2-1 million years ago. As his 
name implies, he perfected upright posture and thus walked habitually erect. 
Homo erectus was likewise an efficient toolmaker and mastered the control of 
fire. His brain was distinctly larger than Australopithecus, but smaller than 
that of modern man. It is further suggested that the human way of hunting, 
i.e.. hunting as a whole social pattern (planning, technical skill, sharing, coop- 
eration, and sexual division of labor), had evolved by the time of Homo 
erectus? 

Our sjX'cies, Homo sapiens, appeared on the evolutionary scene about 
100,000 years ago, although the earliest fully modern types appeared only some 
30.000 to 35,000 years ago. Physically, he was very much like us today, jDerhaps 
a bit more robust. He had a well-defined culture, had more and well-defined 
tools, and was the first hominid to take himself outside his place of origin, i.e., 
from the Old World land mass into America and Australia. -His adaptive capac- 
ities were undoubtedly grealty extended by his cultural development, and so he 
was able to meet environmental challenges, expand his range, and increase his 
num Ixrs. 

By the time we reach the more elaborate cultures of early and relatively re- 
cent Homo sapiens, we find a marked variety of cultures with different empha- 
ses. Ten thousand years ago we had the begiimings of agriculture and domes- 
tication; 7,000 years ago we had the begiimings of urbanism; and only 200 years 
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ago we had the Industrial Rcvoluiioii, wliosc impact we are still feeling today 
in the form of our vast scieiuific-iechiiological establishment. These devel- 
opments from the beginnings of agriculture to the present arc actually quite re- 
cent on an evolutionary scale that goes back at least 3-4 million years. 

Man has thus been a hunter and gatherer for a major percentage of his his- 
tory. Although we have made the transition from an active to a more settled 
way of life, it is within this evolutionary past that many of our behavior pat- 
terns 2ire rooted. It is no wonder, therefore, that there is much interest in ethol- 
ogy, the study of animal behavior including human behavior. Such discussions 
as Lorenz's On Aggression, Ardrey's Territorial Imperative, Morris's Naked 
Ape, Tiger's Men in Groups, and Tiger and Fox's Imperial Animal, to mention 
a few, are quite common and much in demand. Popular interest in under- 
standing our past as it might relate to current behavior patterns is perhaps well 
summarized in the title of a recent article in New York magazine: "Who Knows 
What Primitive Instincts Lurk in t!ie Heart of Modern Corporate Man?" 

Although we have changed little structurally over the past 30,000 years or 
so, there have been numerous sociocultural changes and perhaps physiological 
adjustments permitting man to adapt to the stresses imposed by a more settled 
and sedentary life-style and by tlie vast, interconnected technological establish- 
ment we currently live in. Not everyone is adapting successfully, however, as 
one can surmise from the increased frequency of degenerative diseases. Such 
conditions have distinct correlates in stresses within the sociocultural domain. 
Physical activity is implicated as beneficial in reducing the risk of degenerative 
disease. Activity changes toward a more sedentary life-style with our tech- 
nological advancement are relevant here, considering that for most of our his- 
tory we were defx^ndent upon subsistence activities that were physically quite 
vigorous. 



THE CONCEPT OF PLASTICITY 

Plasticity is an aspect of the adaptive process and refers to the ability of an 
individual to respond to environmental pressures with short-term phenotypic 
modifications (i.e., morphological, physiological, biochemical alterations). Jt is 
a characteristic, not of a population, but of the individual, as individuals vary 
considerably in their plastic responses. Plasticity can be viewed in two ways, 
that operating during the period of growth and development (developmental 
plasiicity) and that operating during adulthood. The former is differentiated 
iron the latter in that growth and development are among the most plastic 
processes we can observe in nature. And, short-term modifications in the 
growth and development processes in response to environmental stress can be- 
come permanent and are thus irreversible after adulthood. The response de- 
f)ends, of course, on the intensity, duration, and timing of the stress. 

How is plasticity related to physical activity? Two of the more frequently 
cited biological objectives of physical activity programs are related to this con- 
cept: (1) exercise stimulates growth of the child and (2) exercise promotes or- 
gtinic fitness. Changes associated with activity programs during childhood and 
aduhhood fall into ihe category of plastic responses. Children will grow wheth- 
er they are physically active or not, and adults will persist in light of minimal 
activity programs. Exercise-associated changes in body tissues (e.g., size, func- 
onal efficiency, etc.) during the years of active growth can perhaps become 
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permanent characteristics of the individuals^ and perhaps enhance his func- 
tional efficiency as an adult (not discounting the importance of carry-over ef- 
fects of activity habits learned during childhood). On the other hand, exercise- 
associated changes noted in adults are dependent upon continued activity for 
their maintenance. In a sense, the changes are short-term physiological adjust- 
ments to the exercise stress and are reversible. Thus, changes associated with 
regular physical activity reflect plastic responses, and the limits of an individu- 
al's plasticity is set by his genotype. Such phcnotypic variation related to activ- 
ity programs and pursuits in turn contributes significantly to biological vari- 
ability observed within and between populations. 

MOTOR-SKILL DEVELOPMENT 

Motor skills arc an important component of an organism's behavioral rep- 
ertoire and are an important aspect of the adaptive process, i.e., successful adap- 
tation' to the environment. As such, motor skills per se and their role in the 
adaptive process are an important source of variability. There are undoubtedly 
many motor patterns and skills common to man as a single biological species. 
There is also variation in the organization of these patterns and skills across 
different cultures.'' The study of motor skills and their development, refinement, 
use, and relationship to survival or to a successful way of life of an individual 
and/or his group is thus essential to an understanding of human adaptability.^ 
Implicit in the preceding is the cross-cultural study of motor skills. The 
cross-cultural method is basically a research strategy rather than a field of sub- 
stantive interest in itself. The strategy is largely comparative, with much focus 
on antecedent -consequent relationships. Evidence for differences between differ- 
ent cultural groups then becomes a starting point for further inquiry. 

Motor-skill development, an oft-cited objective of physical education, has 
received considerable study. The study, however, has concerned itself primarily 
with skill development in the Western cultural context and has not entered the 
cross-cultural laboratory. As with other developmental processes, perhaps more 
so, motor development is quite plastic. There is variation in the timing of de- 
velopment, which can be related to rearing practices and demands and to 
changes associated with weaning. The significance of early variation in motor 
development for later skill development and performance, however, has not 
been investigated in Western groups or across different cultures.^ '° 

In addition to a developmental perspective, there are other reasons for 
studying motor skills cross-culturally (these reasons, it should be noted, are not 
mutually exclusive of a developmental approach): (I) to analyze motor skills or 
performance attributes that are related to survival or to a successful way of life 
of an individual and his group and (2) to determine the ease or difficulty with 
which primitive, preliterate, or preindustrial groups may accept technological 
change.^ The first rea.son relates motor skills to human adaptability per se, i.e., 
as adjustments to the natural and cultural environments; the second reason is 
applied more as it relates motor skills to adaptation to a new way of life. 

Skill characteristics of so-called primitive, preliterate, or preindustrial pop- 
ulations vary from culture to culture depending of course on the environment, 
resources, and specific cultural demands and sanctions. It would be of im- 
portance to know the nature of these skills, how they are learned, specific meth- 
ods and technicjues, and so on. The motor programming of an Eskimo youth 
to hunt, for example, involves a series of general and specific activities begin- 
ning very early in childhood. These include special tendon-lengthening exer- 
and throwing exercises from a seated position designed for hunting from a 
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On the oiht'i \\m\d. ii\[nd technological progress, esp>ecially in developing 
areas of the world, presents [K)tential problems for the technologically simple 
primitive groups, l^heir skills are not necessarily suited to the demands of a 
technological s(x:icty, and it is increasingly becoming necessary to evaluate the 
capacity of individuals in these groups to learn the new skills of a machine-ori- 
ented technology.^ 

LINKING THE PAST AND THE PRESENT: ROOM FOR SPECULATION 

Extrapolating from observations on contemporary populations to earlier 
human populations is indeed difficult and haviardous. Nevertheless, it is neces- 
sary if we are to develop a better understanding of the way of life of early man: 

The Pleisturcnf way of life can only be known by inference and specu- 
lauort:' . '. . As wt- go fariher back in lirnc, there i.s less evidence and die bio- 
logical and cultural difference Ixronu's progressively greater. Yei it was in 
those remote times that the human way of life took shape, and ii is only 
through speculation that we may gain some insights into what the life of 
our aru esiors may have beeii,' 

In this regard, attention has recently been drawn to the indications that 
spatial ability — the ability to create, maintain, and mentally transform a visual 
image — has an X-l inked recessive mode of inheritance in Caucasians and that 
males apparently have a proportionately greater facility in this ability,*' This is 
an imjiortant focus for anthropological research, for it might be argued that 
any sexual sjx'cialization of roles that might have been fostered by recessive sex- 
linkage of spatial ability at a given point in time would have had direct sur- 
vival value for human groups and thus become an integral part of bur genetic 
makeup. This thus becomes an interesting concern for cross-cultural research, 
when one considers that man has been a hunter for 99 f^ercent of his history. 
L.aughlin particularly stresses the concept that hunting behavior is prior, psy- 
chologically, to the use and manufacture of tools. *2 When stated in these terms, 
the relevance of spatial visualization to the hunting way of life is apparent. 

In addition to the evolutionary advantage conferred by the development of 
tcK)ls, other aspects of spatial ability are integral to successful hunting. Mere di- 
rectional orientation and memory for visual landmarks must have been re- 
quired for man to find his way back to the group, for surely no other animal 
has ranged as far a man* in search for food.* If, in addition, improved judgment 
of distance was involved and was correlated with throwing accuracy in males, 
e.g., (he ability to throw stones and sfiears accurately and forcefully, this could 
presumably have allowed hunters to hit game at somewhat greater distances, 
thereby making the hunting enterprise less hazardous and resulting perhaps in 
longer-lived hunters as well as more meat. 

Within this framework, we looked at an available set of data relating sever- 
al measurements of throwing velocity and accuracy to spatial ability in a sam- 
ple of boys 14-16 years of age.*^ Regression analyses indicated a relationship be- 
tween spatial ability and throwing accuracy only in a vertical plane (vertical 
deviation accuracy). This unique relationship between spatial ability and vcrti- 
cality is especially interesting in that vertical deviations on an upright target 
would tr^inslate into skill and judgment with respect to distance were the target 
laid on the ground. I hereforc, while emphasizing that only a small percentage 
of the variance in accuracy (14 percent) is accounted for by the spatial ability 
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tes»i, the (laui suggest icntaiivf rvidorice relating spatial skills to'^throwing, an 
iinportaiu component of the hunting eiuerprise. Although caution is warranted 
in extrapolating from the present data to our hunting heritage, inference and 
s^xTulation, as indicated earlier, are essential to gain insights into the life of 
early man. 

In dosing, physical 1 anthropology and physical education have much in 
common. It is hoped that this paper contributes a sound {perspective to this 
communality. 
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THE POTENTIAL VALUE 
IN THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORT 

B. ALLAN TINDALL 
University of California at Berkeley 

INTRODUCTION 

Anthropologists have not traditionally inciuclecl an exhaustive analysis of sport 
in their studies of culture. The result is that the cultural descriptions we have 
are somewhat incomplete, and our ability to move toward a thorough and com- 
plete description of man is somewhat impeded. On the other hand physical ed- 
ucators, in their preoccupation with exercise physiology, motor development, 
and kinesiology, have not fully taken advantage of anthropology. The result is 
that physical education lacks a basis for understanding cultural diversity and 
lacks a basis for understanding the universality of sport. 

The anthropological analysis of sport has a potential value for both an- 
thropologists and physical educators. Anthropologists will benefit from an un- 
derstanding of the extent to which behavioral patterns are consistent in all 
spheres of culture. Physical educators will benefit through an understanding of 
the cultural complexity and diversity involved in the patterns of behavior we la- 
bel sport. 

Some research has been done that illuminates this potential value, but be- 
fore proceeding to that research I shall briefly discuss a conceptual tool that 
distinguishes anthropology from other disciplines and briefly discuss the focus 
of anthrofX)logical research. 

THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN EMIC AND ETIC DESCRIPTION 

Cultural anthropologists seek to identify the core of behavioral phenomena 
that make us human and about which there exists cultural variation. Usually 
we begin with some very obvious biological or social phenomena and seek to 
describe the strategy used by cultural groups to deal with those immutable fac- 
tors. For example, the human phenomena of language has led linguists to de- 
scribing the essential parameters of human language while also describing the 
type and extent of variation existing on those parameters. Linguistic analysis is 
not of particular relevance to sport analysis, but because the conceptual prin- 
ciple upon which linguists base their attempt to describe human language is of 
the utmost relevance, I shall pursue this example a bit further. 

Over the course of many years, the attempt to construct a description of 
human sound production led to the identification and solution of a crucial 
problem. The problem stems from the fact that each language system has 
meaning according to a different sec of basic sounds. Although all humans can 
emit the .same sounds, each language .system makes differential use of a portion 
of this complete rejx'rtoire. A linguist is faced with two tasks: (1) the identi- 
fication of the basic sounds that have meaning, the phonemes of a language, 
and (2) the comparison of the phonemic structure of one language to that of 
other languages. 

But the two tasks appear to be mutually exclusive. If you are successful in 
describing the phonemic uniqueness of one language system and you attempt 
to describe a second language from that unique point of view, you will fail to 
capture the uniqueness of the second language. 
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The solution to tiu* prol)leiij was the ( rcation of a new language system es- 
pecially designed to facilitate the comparison of different sound systems. The 
new language incorporates all of the basic sound units of all languages but 
does not do so in their own terms. The use of the "meta language" to analyze 
the distinctive features of all languages is phonetics, while the study of one lan- 
guage is phonemics. 

The principle that distinguishes anthropology from other disciplines has 
two components: (1) each culture musi be dcscrilx'd in terms of the phenomena 
seen by its members to be meaningful, but (2) comparisons between cultures re- 
quire another set of terms and symbols including all of these indep>endently 
meaningful phenomena. Emic analysis will provide a description of a culture 
in its own terms; etic analysis will demonstrate the similarities and differences 
among cultures in a way that will lead to the minimum number of concepts 
necessary to describe man.' 

The task of a cultural anthropologist thus becomes the production of emic 
descriptions that when analyzed along with other emic descriptions lead to a 
parsimonious etic description of the human group. 

THE FOC:US OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY 

hi a fundamental sense cultural anthropologists are concerned with the hu- 
man process of communication and therefore provide emic descriptions of the 
structure and content of communication systems. This entails the careful identi- 
fication of patterns of behavior, as these patterns are shared by varying numbers 
of people in varying situations. 

The minimal interactive unit required for the analysis of any commu- 
nicative behavior is a dyad, and the task is to describe those behaviors that have 
meaning to the participants in the dyad. Meaning is located in those behaviors 
that have an observable impact on the synchrony of interaction. Once a descrip- 
tive map of meaning can be produced for a pair of people, the task becomes the 
identification of meaningful patterns in other dyads, as the original pair of 
people interact with various others. As the communication system is described 
by patterns of meaningful behavior in a variety of situations, those patterns of 
behavior siiared by all of the members of a group can be identified, as well as 
those patterns shared by fewer numbers of people.^ 

The determination of the content of communication simultaneously de- 
pends upon time and level of analytic focus. By observing those behaviors that 
disrupt the synchrony of interaction, one can infer the cause of and the solution 
for those disruptions. Thus, over time patterns of synchrony disruption and res- 
toration can lead to supportable emic descriptions of the essential content of"* 
dyadic communication. 

l»have argued elsewhere that a Mormon physical education teacher's simple 
question "Why aren't you dressed to play today?" dealt simultaneously with 
several levels of concern.^ When this question was asked of Ute Indian students, 
it caused a change in the usual synchrony of dyadic interaction. At one level 
the question concerned the school rules regarding participation in physical ed- 
ucation classes. But at a far more fundamental level tlie question dealt with dis- 
parate cultural premises concerning relationships between man and man. For 
Aiiglo-Mormons life is conducted in a way that suggests the appropriateness of 
one man's control over another; the Utes behave in ways that suggest the ap- 
propriateness of almost toUil independence. The teacher's question was simulta- 
neously focused on a rather minor school rule and a fundamental difference in 
Q way life is lived. 
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The fveiu was no dilfriciu from a hundred other events where the teacher 
asked lUe students questions, except that the pattern of verbal and nonverbal 
behavior was asynchronic as long as the topic concerned the right of individu- 
als to be free to clioose to play or tlie right of the teacher to require the students 
to play. This beliavioral asynchrony was inferred to be caused by the cultural- 
premise nature of die (luestion rather tlian by the form of the question or its 
expii( it content (the scliool rules). However, the inference is only supportable 
because it is based on observed patterns of dyadic communication over time. 
Thus, this example suggests the importance of time and analytic focus in deter- 
ming the content of a corimiunicative .sequence. 

The structure and the content of communication must be studied carefully 
as varying numbers of people interact with one another over time. By identi- 
fying the structure of patterned synchronic and asynchronic behavior the con- 
tent of communication systems can be determined. When we are able to identify 
the patterns of meaningful Ixfhavior u.sed by members of a culture, we will have 
an emic desc ription of the structure and content of that culture. 

THE POTENTIAL VALUE 

IN THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF SPORT 

As anthropologists seek to describe human universals through the emic 
and etic analysis of communication, they will be aided by the inclusion of 
spori, and their inc lusion of six)rt will be of value to physical educators. An- 
throix)logists aiiuiot descrilx* a single culture completely unless they include all 
of the |x*ople's behavior in all spheres of life: political, economic, religious, and 
recreational. A complete etic description of humanity cannot be produced until 
we have complete emic descriptions. 

As anthropologists include sport, tliey will be providing descriptions that 
detail the complexity and diversity of the behaviors we call sport. These de- 
.scriptions should be of value to physical educators because they are concerned 
a(x>ut the universal nature of sport and the educative potential of specific sports 
in a situation involving cultural diversity. 

A few research projects illuminate the potential value of sport analysis for 
anthropology by demonstrating that the structure and content of behavioral 
patterns in sport are es.sentially the same as those of behavioral patterns in oth- 
er spheres of cultuml life. Research conducted by educational anthropologists at 
the University of Florida has demonstrated that racial integration in an urban 
southern city is p<itterned according to the task that must be accomplished. 
Black and wliite residents segregate them.selves residentially and socially except 
when a common task brings them into contact. Integration occurs when p)eopIc 
work, receive health care, use public transportation, or attend school. In school, 
racial polarization occurs except when the students have a common task: to 
smoke (a smoking area exists on the .school ground), to relieve themselves, or to 
play football. 

Vhv ifx>tball team reflects the overall community and school pattern of in- 
tegration: .segregation, by choice, except for common tasks. Thus, before and af- 
ter practice sessions or games the boys remain in their own groups, but for 
f(X)tball they disregard ethnicity and associate according to "task and talent."* 

Recently completed research in Appalachia will demonstrate that school 
basketball provides an op[X)rtunity for intricate patterns of kinship or- 
ganization and political intlejx'ndence to be woven together to sustain a com- 
munity's integrity. The forum provided by basketball is in structure and con- 
Q inalogous to other community activities.^ 
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A rcseanh u-ain lu Monlifal has dfinonstratcd that the manipulation of 
proffssionai wustlers' itlfntitics is oigani/rd to represent in structure and con- 
tent die basis of prejudicial behavior in the involved communities. For exam- 
ple, they ( iie an occurrence in the Montreal Forum: 

Viisl lo vmvi the nn^ was Baion Frit/ Vnn Krith who was introduced as a 
Na/i from (;enn.iny U) a lari^ely Jewish autheiuo. SfX)rtiiig a swastika on 
his arm and ueaiinn hi.i^h blark boots the baron stoniiK'tl aroinui the ring 
^irr.jnnnii o[)^a'niiU'S ui (iernian [andj raisinj^ liis arm in Uitlerian fashion. 
I'oiniini; lo thr ^kiill-riipix^d nienilx*rs of the audienre, the baron promised 
to ^vm\ his opponent back to Auchwit/ [wc]. Following the [)aron\s dramatic 
iive-nunutr pre-niatch i)erfortnance. his opponent, Rabbi Raphael Halpern 
ran uuo the arena with prayer book in hand, skull-cap on [his] head and 
wt-arnig a blue and whuc costume cohered with stars of David. The crowd 
r»)aral u^ approval. Needless to say die forces of i^ood prevailed and the 
Rabbi was vi( torious." 

These research examples illuminate the potential value of sport analysis 
for anthropology by demonstrating that behavior is similarity patterned across 
several, if not all. spheres of cultural life. Althotigh some of these research 
projec ts were not desii;ned to Ix? culturally comprehensive, they do suggest, in 
specific dei;iil, that patterns of behavior as.sociated with sport are the same as 
behavioral patterns in other spheres of life. 

Many physical educators are ccmcerned with the universality of sport; even 
though we are a long way from the etic formulation that will accurately de- 
scribe the fundamental and unicjue elements of human play, games, sport, or 
e.Kercise, we are on our way through a ntimlKT of research projects thatemically 
define the structure and content of behavior in sport. 

My own research among Ute Indians and Anglo-Mormons in Utah demon- 
strates that the form and content of basketball behavior communicates dra- 
matically different meanings for the two cultural groups. For the Anglo-Mor- 
mon eomnumity basketball is structured and played according to an apparent 
orientation toward mutuality. Teamwork, individual sacrifice for the good of 
the team, group stnitegy, and group status are key principles adhered to in bas- 
ketball. The Tte commtmity, however, stresses individuality in teani structure, 
in play, in skill ac qtiisition, and in status. Basketball has no intrinsic meaning 
but has at least several culturally si:)ecific meanings, expressed dozens of ways.' 

In another research project, Kendall Blanchard found that basketball struc- 
ture and strategy differed between the Navajo and Mormons. This research, like 
my own, demonstrates that basketball has unique meaning for each group and 
' that those ttieanings stem from differences in cultural background.^ 

Thomas Carroll has argued a unique perspective on the cultural premises 
of work and play in an urban city in the United States. The emic definition he 
has observed in operation is that work is anything that contributes to the main- 
tenanc e of the proj^er order of the universe, and that work requires kriow-how. 
Work has nothing to do with pay, type of activity, or location of activity; it has 
to do with behavior that stipports and sustains man'.s relationship to other 
men, to nature, and to the supernatural, etc. 

If you don t have know-how, you cannot work, but you can help one who 
has know-how or you can learn. Thus, he found that children are being implic- 
itly taught that some activities support the proper order of the universe and 
thai they must come to know how to do those activities in order to be proper 
citizens. Other activities, they are taught, do not concern the proper order and 
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thm;f<>re do not rc()iiiic k»u>w-liow and can defined as nonwork.^ The phys- 
ical education prograin, as it is striK turecl arou!u! learning proper skills and 
techniques as a prerecjuisiie to playing a game, presumably falls into the cate- 
gory of work, not play. 

These research efforts describe sports as tliey are emically significant to cul- 
tural groups. TogetluT wiili other similar descriptions they will lead to an eiic 
description of the universality of ceruiin patterns of human behavior, replete 
with the complexity and diversity of culturxil life. Physical educators can use 
these and other works to examine their notions about the universal meaning, 
value, or significance of sport, and tliey can now get a feel for the tremendous 
variations attributable to cultural differences in the educational potential for 
any number of sports. This, I should think, is of potential value to the pro- 
fession of physic-al education. 

CONCLUSION 

As anthropologists increasingly provide emic descriptions of the structure 
and content of communication in sport, we will be closer to our goal of provid- 
ing a parsimonious etic description of humanity. As physical educators encour- 
age, sustain, and integrate anthropological studies, their search for an under- 
standing of the universaliiy of sjDort will be enhanced. The potential exists, if 
we can establisli a conmion understanding and maintain mutual respect and 
encoiuagement. 



1. The discussion of linguistics and emic and etic analysis has been taken 
from Ward FI. Goodenough. Description and Comparison in Cultural Anthro- 
pology (C:hicago: Aldine, 1970), pp. 98-130. 

2. The discussion of dyadic analysis of behavior is taken from the work of 
the meinlXTS of the Cienter for the Cultural Study of Education, Department of 
Anthropology, Sliue University of New York at Buffalo. The most recent report 
on this perspective can fx* found in Fred Gearing and Lucinda Sangree, eds., A 
Cultural Theory of Education, World Anthropology (The Hague: Mouton, in 
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members of the Department of Antliropology, University of Florida, Gaines- 
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Harris, "Tlie Marginals: Students on the Fringe of the School Environment"; 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THOUGHT 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY SELECTED 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHERS* 



In several of the more popular history textbooks on physical education the 
great educational philosophers of the past are often cited. The great educational 
thinkers, such as Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, Froebel, Milton, Bacon, Mon- 
uiigne, Locke, and others, are often quoted demonstrating the depth and extent 
of philosophical thought on physical education through recorded history. 

However, the authors of these same histories in the discussion of physical 
education in the twentieth century rarely quote ideas from outstanding edu- 
cational philosophers of this century. This study grew out of the writer's belief 
that a number of educational philosophers of this century, like the philos- 
ophers of the past, can make contributions to our understanding of physical ed- 
ucation and its place in education. 

Sorne of the representative ideas of ten outstanding educational philos- 
ophers of this century are presented in this paper. The philosophers were select- 
ed by a jury of experts who are sp)ecialists in the history and philosophy of edu- 
cation. The men chosen are: William James, Alfred Whitehead, John Dewey, 
William Bagley, Herman Home, William Kilpau-ick, Boyd Bode, BerUand Rus- 
sell, Theodore Brameld, and Robert Hutchins. 

In a preliminary study it was found that leaders in the field of physical ed- 
ucation generally believe that the major objectives of a physical education pro- 
gram are the same as those of education in general. These leaders generally per- 
ceived that an ideal program should aid the individual in attaining numerous 
specific objectives. In grouping these specific objectives into major areas the 
writer found that generally there are six major areas of objectives: mental, phys- 
ical, emotional, social, moral, and leisure development. 

In studying the ideas of the educational philosophers previously named, 
particular attention was given to each philosopher's ideas concerning these ma- 
jor objectives ol physical education. This writer should like to stress that these 
are only a few representative statements, selected from a much longer study. 

♦Materials for this paper were drawn from the writer's dissertation of the same title. The 
dissertation may be obtained on microfilm from University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives generally listed under mental development include knowledges, 
thinking, interpreting, and decision-making. 

William James writes that an individual's readiness and vitality in the face 
of a task is improved by physical fitness: 

Consider, for example, the effects of a well- toned motor appaniius, nervous 
and muscular, on our general jHTSonal self-consciousness, the sense of elas- 
tic iiy and efficiency thai results.' 

Alfred Whitehead has suggested that we should not forget the nature of the 
pupils we attempt to teach: 

I lay ii down as an educational axiom that in teaching you will come to 
grief as scx)n as you forget that your pupils have bcxiies. This is exactly the 
mistake of post rciiaissjince Platonic curriculum. But nature can be kept ai 
bay by no pitchfork; so in English eduaition, being expelled from the class- 
room, she returned with cap and bells in the form of all-conquering 
athleticism.^ 

John Dewey is probably the philosopher who most strongly supports the 
use of physical education activities in the education of children. He, like James, 
emphasizes that the instinctive needs, as well as interests, of the child must be 
utilized for the best education. When most educators are talking of play as an 
extracurricular activity, he is advocating that such activities are actually 
essential: 

. . . the primaiy root of all educative activity is in the instinctive, impulsive 
attitudes and activities of the child. . . . accordingly, numberless spontane- 
ous activities of children, plays [sic] games, mimic efforts, even the appar- 
ently meaningless motions of infants — exhibitions previously ignored as 
irivial, futile, or even condemned as positively evil— are capwbic of edu- 
cational use; nay are the foundation-stones of educational methcxl.^ 

He further notes that many schools realize the value of physical activities 
in developing healthy bodies in their students; however, only a few pioneers in 
education clearly understand the extent to which young children learn through 
the use of their bodies and the impossibility of general intelligence without 
their use.^ 

William Bagley also thinks that play could be a valuable stimulus to learn- 
ing, and especially for children it makes learning more interesting. Although 
Bagley emphasizes that education should begin with the sensuous and concrete 
(therefore, play activity is of much importance), it should move toward the ide- 
al and abstract. There is less need for play as the child's education becomes 
more abstract; the proposition of all "education through play" is F>emicious.5 

Bagley does, however, note an indirect relationship between physical edu- 
cation and mental development: 

Assured and confident physical conuol as expressed in the erect posture and 
the alert movement suggests mental strength and mental alertness just as 
clearly as the slouchy posture and slow, uncertiiin movements suggest un- 
directed or "flighty mentiil activity.'*^ 
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Herman Hornc U litvrs that ihc efficiency of the brain's functioning de- 
[Xfnds upon the stiue of the brain and the state of the body, and brain energy 
corresponds with physical energy. The memory, as well as apperception, is 
aided by good health and exercise, and the weak body finds it difficult to main- 
tain attention.^ 

He also argiies against the contention that games discourage scholarship; 
instead, . . athletics develop desirable qualities such as quickness, alertness, 
self-knowledge, and the ability to think in a crisis."* 

William Kilpatrick, like Dewey, is an advocate of education through activ- 
ity. After making a study of the summer vacation activities of school children, 
he suggests that these play activities should actually be considered the main 
}>art of the school curriculum. Children learn what they live whether at home, 
school, or playground and the most important thing is the quality of the 
living.^ 

Boyd Bode, after discussing various views on mind and body relationships, 
concludes that "... whatever view we may take regarding the nature of the 
mind, it is an undoubted fact that our mental life is conditioned by thebody."*® 

Thecxiore Brameld writes of physical education as one of the spokes in the 
curriculum wheel. He explains that games require reflection, imagination, and 
t nergy and that learning occurs not so much deliberately as by the fact that the 
human orgjinism functions as a unified whole and every experience affects the 
p)ersonality." 

Genemlly. Rob<*rt Hutchins is critical of schools that give credit for phys- 
ical education activities, esfxcially at the college or university level. The Uto- 
pian university should be a center of independent thought and anything that is 
not thougiii should have no place. However, in a letter to this writer he does 
admit that intellectual development at certain ages . . perhaps must be per- 
formed in the context of physical development."^^ 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives generally listed under physical development include coordi- 
nation, fitness, health, organic vigor, growth, posture, and strength. 

William James eloquently descriixjs how a future humanity without mus- 
cular development would be a horror to perceive. He believes that a tech- 
nological society might cause some individuals to see little use for muscular de- 
velopment. If this became common and we should lose our hardihood, we 
should also lose our courage.'^ 

Dewey notes that the first rule, if we reverence childhood, is to make sure 
of a hralthy bodily development. He further suggests that su-ength and fitness 
should be* primary concerns in progressive schools. The students should receive 
regular physical examinations and those lacking in fitness should be given ex- 
tra time in the gymnasium or on the playground. He goes so far as to approve 
of the pnictice in one school where "the pupil who is physically unfit to sit at 
a desk and study goes to school, and spends all his time outdoors with a teacher 
to help him get strong."'^ 

Bagley has written that next in importance to knowledge about bacteria 
and their relation to health is . . the fact that a healthy vigorous body may 
successfully resist invasion by these disease breeding parasites.''^^ He also be- 
lieves that resist;mce to fatigue is greatest when one enjoys health and physical 
fitness. 
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Home stresses (h<ii ihe fiisi requirement for an ideally educated person is 
physical fitness. He supports cornjx'titive athletic contests and lists the benefits 
as strength, force, power, agility, dexterity, ease, grace, and swiftness. Physical 
education should not be for males only, as the ladies also receive su-ength, 
poise, beauty, and health. 

The development of vitality is often the subject of Beruand Russell in his 
praise of outdoor activity. He writes, in part, that Vitality is rather a phys- 
iological than a mental characteristic" and "where it exists, there is pleasure in 
feeling alive, quite apait from any specific pleasant circumstance. It heightens 
pleasure and diminishes pains."'*^ A superabundance of energy is needed to off- 
set the many handicaps and restraints in civilized life. He describes one man 
who had this tyf^e of energ>'; a man the age of 70 who would work tirelessly all 
day and cycle to and from work for a total of 32 miles.20 

Hutchins cites a study made by Kraus and Hirshland in which American 
children are shown to Ix' far inferior to European children on a muscular fit- 
ness test. He concludes that this study indicates a need for attention to health in 
a technological age.-^* However, more typical of Hutchins is the following state- 
ment: "U hatever may be the responsibilities of a college, a university is not a 
custodial establishment, or a church, or a body building institute."22 



EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives generally listed under emotional development include mental 
health, self-control, perseverance, initiative, self-confidence, and courage. 

James states that "our moods and re.solutions are more determined by the 
condition of our circulation than by our logical grounds."" 

... I (aiuioi lx'lit»vf that our muscular vigor will ever be a superfluity. Even 
if the chiy ever dawns in whidi it will not Ix' needed for fighting the old 
hciivy battles against Nature, it will still always lye needed to furnish the 
background of sanity, serenity, nnd cheerfulness to life, to give moral elas- 
tic ity 10 our dispositions, to round off the wiry edge of our frctfulness, and 
make Us gOfxl-humored and easy c)f approach, 2^ 

The emotions, Dewey believes, may be affected in two main ways by phys- 
ical activity or rather the lack of it. First, the child is naturally active; therefore, 
10 suppress his physical activity adversely affects his mental health. He asserts 
that "suppression is not annihilation" and "... a suppressed activity is the 
cause of all kinds of intellectual and moral pathology."" Second, the will he 
believes to be a lx)dily phenomenon; therefore, its development requires bodily 
activity. 

Bagley describes how. as a result of fear or anger, physiological changes oc- 
cur in the body that prepare it for activity. Strong emotions can be dissipated 
by action and play is one means of displacement activity. 26 He also notes that 
the emotional development of the hypersensitive student could be aided 
through the hardening experiences of vigorous sports. 

Home, simila'r to James, emphasizes the physical basis of emotional devel- 
opment and points out that modern. physiological psychology has a working 
hypothesis that brain states condition rnenLjl states. This ". . . demands that 
the sound body house the sound emotion."'^** Rigid discipline with restrictions 
"movement, the pattern in some schools, is unhealthy. The obstructed will 
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needs an outlet; play is iiKiis|X*nsablc for this. Home agrees with Bagley mjlie^ 
idea that the timid child could be aided by play. Finally, he lists a number of 
qualities of emotional control that are the results of competitive athletics: 

Third, they develop moral qualiiies of self-conirol, self-reliance, force, en- 
durance, courage, ihe sense of ihe value of training, ihe discipline of defeat, 
if not humility in victory, the sense of the value of concerted action, nerve, 
practicality, arid will jxjwer.^^ 

Kilpatrick notes how physical health is basic to mental health in insisting 
that an unhealthy body upsets individual life. Inner urges must be satisfied and 
the most insistent inner urge is the need for interesting and exciting acdvity. 
Maladjusted children need play asid, characteristically, mature children love to 
play: 

The more fortunate boy is on the whole sweeter temp>ered, though he can 
get angry; but in both moods he is more reasonable. Play means much to 
him — especially with other boys, but also with girls.^o * 

The life and writing of Bertrand Russell continually centered on fighting 
against bigotry, narrowness, intolerance, and suppression of man's natural ani- 
mal instincts. He emphasizes that in the suppression of instinctual urges there 
is the greatest threat to a desirable emotional development. Man is naturally ag- 
gressive and destructive but could be saved from destroying himself if his in- 
stinctual drives were channeled into constructive outlets. Russell writes that if 
every working man were . . enabled to engage in some dangerous and ex- 
citing pursuit involving quick personal initiative, the p>opular love of war 
would become confined to women and invalids."^* Russell prefers such activ- 
ities as mountain climbing or sailing rather than the popular sports as an out- 
let for the aggressive nature of man. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives generally listed under social development include sociability, co- 
operation, courtesy, leadership, fellowship, loyalty, and poise. 

James has noted that muscular vigor resulting from games furnishes the 
background to make us cheerful, good-humored, and easy to approach. Simi- 
larly, poise and confidence have the same source: 

Weakness is too apt to be what the doctors call irritable weakness. And that 
blessed internal peace and confidence, that acquiscentia in seipse, as Spinoza 
used to call it, that wells up from every part of the body of a muscularly 
well-trained human being, and soaks the indwelling soul of him with satis- 
faction, is quite apart from every consideration of its mechanical utility, an 
element of spiritual hygiene of supreme significance.^^ 

Whitehead, in dialogue, talks about the friction and division in American 
middle classes. He claims that such divisions do not exist in England ptartly 
due to the fact that the aristocratic and working classes get acquainted through 
their sports. He also notes that sports help to foster understanding in the 
schools and that he had received leadership training himself as a captain of a 
football team.^^ 
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Dewey recogni/.es ihv link iH tvvton play and socialization; however, he bcr^ 
lieves that unless children arc guided in playing well, they simply imitate the 
prejudices of their parents. He also describes how a sport such as baseball can 
be useful in developing social control of a group. Such control is possible with- 
out the violation of individual freedom.^** 

Bagley argues that initiative is a quality that could best be developed in 
athletic and literaiy clubs. Me also notes the value of athletics in socialization. 
In addition, he suites that social amenities could be Utught at school dances in 
that "the delight in rhythm is one of the fundamental traits of youth, and the 
dance is a world-old educative force that modern education can hardly afford to 
cast aside. "'^ 

Home has suggested that the |XTSonality is affected by a healthy body. 
Children working and playing together in a supervised setting could develop 
confidence and learn unselfishness. Similarly, even in the sport he considers 
most objectionable, there arc valuable social outcomes: 

Kooiball, the most objcnionable of aihlciic sports, is the prince of games in 
iiK>nd f|iia!iiy. Its team, which is an organized unit, is »hc finest training in 
asstw ialed cffori.'^*' 

Kilpatrick slates that the social value of games is evident in that children 
by their very nature are eager for companionship, and games provide the means 
for association with others, hi addition, he believes .hat desirable cooperative 
behavior results from the playground . , because every movement, every act is 
conditioned by the f)resence and behavior of others."^' The social life and free- 
dom of women also improves as a result of camps and athletics. 

Russell is the onFy philosopher who really questions the efficacy of teach- 
ing cooperation thi'ough play or sports.* He writes that athletic games are sup- 
jx)sed to teach ccx)peration, when actually they only teach it in the competitive 
form — the form used in war. Instead of having a victim, as in school games, he 
prefers that the enemy should be nature. However, he stresses that one need not 
f:>edantically follow his advice, as competition is natural toman and one could 
scarcely find a more iimoceiu outlet than games. 

Bnuneld suggests that the playground provides a laboratory for social in- 
novation in which convergence and cooperation could be implemented in prac- 
tice. He further notes that one of the deficits of education in Puerto Rico is due 
to a lack of sufficient cooperative activities, such as games and dances. Inter- 
culiund socialization should be an aim of education; in the following statement 
he asserts the importance of recreation and sports in attaining this goal: 

One of the widesi channels through which intercuUural relations progress 
in schools is in games and sfx:>rts. In the northern section of America, ii is 
already commonplace for youngsters of all races, religions, and nationalities 
to play together on Wnh ininiinural and interscholastic teams, and to build 
miiiual resfH'{ I for jjrowess, courage, and good sportsmanship.^^ 

In a brief notation. Hutch ins indicates that sports have some part in the 
sociali^tion of immigrants along with the law, media, and advert is ing.'*° 
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MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

Objectives generally lisied under moral development include honesty, citi- 
zenship, sportsmanship, respect for others, and justice. 

James states that even the moral character of a nation can be improved 
through sports, as shown by the British Empire in its worship of the athletic 
outdoor life and sport. More specifically he writes that games . . are the chief 
means of training in fairness and magnanimity."^^ 

Dewey believes that play and art have a distinct advantage in moral devel- 
opment over conventional methods. They are not bound by a strict, un- 
changing moml cocie and thus are more easily adapted as vehicles for a modem 
morality. He further expands'on this idea: 

Moreover, while perhaps ihey may not be absolutely necessary for survival, 
many other a( liviiies, such as i^uues, contests, dances, festivals, celebrations, 
songs, and recitals of brave deeds, provide emotional stimulation and satis- 
faction; they strengthen social feelings and social ties. AH these activities 
and agencies, although not primarily intended to promote morality, arc yet 
imf)ori;ini as making for the formation and development of intelligence, 
chara( ler, and right relations between men. They may be called cosmic and 
s<K iai roots of inonds.*'- 

Bagley outlines how play instincts of fighting, hunting, and the like could 
be translated into play ideals where the impulse for vigorous exercise counter- 
acts the nnhealthfui tendencies of civilized life. Similarly, he suggests that rival- 
ry, like play, could be modified in order to develop sportsmanship ideals.: 

He must be led to feel that cheating, deception, "hitting l)elow the bell/' 
i;de-bearing, and "knocking" are dishonorable and forbidden means of ri- 
valry. Me must learn to "play the g^ime" fairly and squarely and to prefer 
honorable vicioiy; and he must genenilize these standards of conduct beyond 
the aihleiic siiuaiion, and apply them to every situation in which he com- 
petes with his fellows.*^ 

Horne believes that athletics advances morals by making the students ap- 
preciate strength, courage, virility, skill, and loyalty to an institution. Clean 
sportsmanship is also encouraged. 

On the other hand, a lack of physical fitness has quite different effects on 
moral development: 

i'here is a [)redis|X)sing nui.se of hadncss in so common and prosaic a fact as 
unfit physical condition. Our social respon,ses may be maladusted because 
we have adenoids, inflamed tonsils, bad teeth, poor hearing, defective. eye- 
sight, indigestion, autointoxication, or maybe, just because we are all tired 
out. A flabby muscle is poor support for a strong will.^* 

Kilpa trick asserts that in the old Alexandrian system of education, where 
the emphasis was completely on books, memory, and tests, there was little con- 
cern for moral or character development: 

It would Ix* hard to conceive a situation, except solitary confinement, worse 
adapted to chariicter building. Foriunately "extra-curricular" activities were 
contrived which did encourage character building. . . . 
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He also implies ai aiioilier point that it is impossible to coach a game 
without teaching morals in that the one cannot be separated from the other. 

In order to develop into a moral person, Russell believes the child needs 
consuructive outlets for his instinctive needs. Skill development, he points out, 
allows for direction of the instincts: "The great ciiltivator of instinct is skill: 
skill which provides certain kinds of satisfaction but not others. Give him the 
wrong kinds, or none at all, and he will be wicked. "^^ 

Hutchins admits that extracurricular activities may very well confer moral 
benefits but that this still does not justify their inclusion in the college curricu- 
lum. He argues that the YMCA, Scouts, country clubs, and other like or- 
ganizations can do this job more effectively. He further states: 

Tlie moral virtues are habits. The environment of education should be fa- 
vorable to them. But only a diffused sentimentality will result from the at- 
tempt to make instruction in the moral virtues the object of education. And, 
in addition, resources that might ^o into intellectual training will be lav- 
ished on athletics, social life, and student guidance, a king of coddling, 
nursing, and pampering of students that is quite unknown anywhere else in 
the world.^^ 

Hut<;hins does think that the college has a place in moral development and 
that is to train the mind in intelligent choices. 

LEISURE DEVELOPMENT ^ ^ 

Objectives generally listed under leisure develo*pment include enjoyment of 
recreation, attitudes and habits toward play, relaxation, and appreciation of 
beauty, nature, skill, and sports. 

James writes long passages praising the beauty of nature and how one is 
revitalized through contact with the outdoors, A mountain climber himself, he 
suggests some of the benefits of such activity in the following passage: 

In the mountiiins, in youth, on some intoxicating autumn morning, after 
invigorating slumber, we feel strong enough to jump over the moon, and, 
casting alx)ut us for a barrier, a rock, a tree, or any object on which to mea- 
sure our botlily prowess, we perform with perfect spontaneity feats which at 
another time might demand an almost impossible exertion of muscle and of 

Workmen need relaxation and refreshment. Whitehead observes, and he 
suggests that "the normal recreation should be a change of activity satisfying 
the cravings of instincts. Games afford such activity. "5° 

Dewey in describing that he calls the older type of schools notes that juve- 
nile delinquency is the natural result from the friction engendered by the sup- 
pression of activity. However, in describing schools of the future he writes of 
how the children's energies could be channeled by an effective leisure-time ac- 
tivity program: 

There are rooms for the boys to hold meetings and to play games, and a 
well-ec^uipped gyrnnasiimi. The teachers of the school take turns super- 
vising these evening gatfierings. . . . Giving the boys a place for wholesome 
activities has done much to break up the habit of street loafing and the 
gangs which were so common in the district.^' 
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Baglcy notes ihai su[H'!visrcl sports during recess periods at school prevent 
degenerating influences from growing. An eitlicr/or situation exists in the use 
of leisure time i,n that . . recreation and relaxation must be on the highest 
possible plane if the degenerating effects of dissipation and prodigality are to 
be counteracted."^- 

Home has stated tliat people will play or be amused at something. More 
im|X)rtant to him is in what manner. He suggests religious, educative, and his- 
torical movies should be provided, as well as supervised indoor and outdoor 
sports. He warns that we should not forget "... the educational agency of ath- 
letics in suppressing criminal physiological inclination."^^ 

Horne also emphasizes the importance of experience in a natural outdoor 
environment: 

.'Vsscxiaie wiih naiiire. This is a line principle of human dovclopineni, be- 
cause ihf physical tMivironnieni so influeiKes man. . . . We have noi yei real- 
ized in ihe wesi ihe Orierual benefits of living and leachini^ in ihe open, es- 
pecially as an aid lo ihe quieier menial viriues of conicniplaiion, 
med nation, and reflection; our religious worship has panicularly suffered 
thereby, becoining; boih narnju- and ariificiaL^"* 

Kilpatrick also Ix'lieves that recreational activities on the playground could 
deter delinquent behavior: 

There is excellent reason for believing thai much youihful crime is bui ihe 
unfonunaie and niisilirecied working of ihese psychological principles.^^ 

Such crime he believes is the result of society's failure; he suggests that va- 
cation activities must point the way for a solution. 

Russell writes of tiie profound satisfactions that one can receive through 
contact with nature: 



1 have seen a boy iwo years old, who had been kepi in London, tiiken olu 
for the firsi linie lo walk in green conniry. The season was winier, and ev- 
ery ill ing was wet and muddy. To ihe adult eye there was noihing lo cause 
deiighi, bui in the lx)y ihere sprang up a sirange ecstasy; he kneeled in ihe 
wei grass, and gave utieranre lo half-anieulaie cries of delighi. The joy he 
was experiencing was primitive, simple and massive. The organic need thai 
was being satisfied is so profound that diosc in whom it is starved are sel- 
dom completely sane.^^ 

Russell in 1935 writes that tiie modern industrial state would do well to 
have a four-hour work day. The additional leisure time should be used inactive 
pursuits Hither than in watching a game or movies. He believes that an activity 
such as folk dancing is a much better use of leisure. 
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REACTION TO "CONTRIBUTIONS TO THOUGHT 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY SELECTED 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHERS": 

DUALISM PERPETUATED 

BRIAN W. FAHEY 
University of New Mexico 

To Ijegin with, I would like to address my remarks to some suggestions for 
structural change in Dr. Costner's paper. First, I think he could possibly have 
presented the comments of only five of the educational philosophers and then 
gone into more detail presenting their position on the major physical education 
objectives. Second, possibly another way of approaching this type of paper 
would be to focus one's efforts upon the uniqueness of each author's position 
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relative to the objec lives Un (he pui [)()se ol comparison — contrast with the other 
philosophers. Third, I feel it niiglu be helpful if after each presentation of an 
objective, a discussion of the potential implications of tlie philosophers' com- 
ments woidd Ix- included. Finally, I would suggest that some sort of an overall 
summary might be in order. In other words, what docs all this mean for those 
of us toncerned witli physical ac tivity as well as witli philosophy? 

I would like to present a discussion of some of the possible implications 
from the "Mental Development" and *' Physical Oe\'elopmcnt" sections of Dr. 
Cosiner's pajxT. With all due respect, for the purjxjses of this presentation I 
would like to retitle diose st^ciions "Dualism Perpetuated." Even a cursory ex- 
amination of the comments made by nearly all the educational philosophers 
leads me to believe that the mind-body unity is only a philosophic idea, not a 
fundainentiil a( tuality of life. 

What i am attempting to do is to discuss something that is not talk, some- 
thing that is only represented by words and symbols. I am referring to the con- 
crete sensual organism called the human* body as "it" is experienced as a living 
orgariismic whole. I am suggesting that for a moment we focus on what is hap- 
jxning as ojjposed to die various ways in which what is happening is described 
by means of words »Mid symbols. Can we, for once, not confuse our facility for 
descripti(jn witli wfiat is ac tually going on, or that which needs to be described? 
In another wav. what I would like to examine is the world, or in this case the 
person, as labeled and classified, compared with the world or person in reality. 

I would like to suggest that mind-body dualism is a "myth of polarity." 
From niy perspec ti\ e, fxAur refers to something that has ends, parts, or ex« 
tremities that are related and joined to form a single whole. Polar opposites are 
therefore inseparable opix)sites, similar to the two sides of n coin. From this ob- 
servation we can l(X)k at the life-world {die world as personally experienced) 
and see a fundamental ambigin'ty that might be symbolized by the concept of 
"the oneness of opposites." That is, die supposedly explicit polar opposition of 
the mind and the body conceals an implicit unity of the integrated self-body, or 
jx'rson. So it is then that we have a polar and mutually sustaining relationship 
between two entities considered to be opposed or basically opposite. In reality, 
as experienced they are the yin and yang of mind-body in perpetual interplay. 
Just because our language is inadequate in depicting the unity of body and 
mind does not deny an integrated existence in reality. Because we think in 
tenns, words, or symbols we seem necessarily to divide in our thought what is 
undivided in nature. As L.L, Whyte suggests: 

In hi()l()gi(al devflopineiu tlualistn or coiiflid is always superimposed on a 
|)rioi uiiitv. I be existence of ati organism capable of survival implies iiue- 
guitioii, and unii\ is ihe'refoie alwavs prior to inner conflict. Conflict may 
arise as tlu- result ol an inappropriate adaption, and it may prove fatal or it 
mav be overcome. Rut the recovery of organic health never involves the syn- 
thesis of fundamentally opposed princ iples, since these cannot co-cxist in an 
organism. It oidy seems to do so IxTaiise the actual condition of the or- 
giUnsin h.is \x'vn n)isinieiprcied in using a diialistic language. The histori- 
cal prcKess does not nivolve the svnthesis of pre-existing logical opposites, 
though it mav appear to in the confused language of immature dialectical 
theories.^ 

I really diink it is alx)ut tirne we made a concerted effort to deny the per- 
petuation and reinforcement of the dualism "my body,'* which is of course 
grammatically correct but, in my opinion, psychologically disastrous for us as 
^ in beings seeking some semblance of unity. 
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I would like to support the position that sugt?csts the human body has its 
own intrinsic organic intelligence, which is dichotomized, denied, and finally 
destroyed by us through avoidance (inactivity), denial (mind-tripping), frag- 
mentation (mind-body split), and of course disregard (improper health care). 
This inside-out and outside-in confusion will remain if we continue to support 
(don't attempt to deny) a split between body and mind. 

How can we reverse this orientation and initiate a process directed toward 
persona! integration? I would like to propose that initially this might involve 
an acceptance and specialized appreciation of the basic feelings of our body 
along with the positing of spontaneous involvement in body movement as a 
foundation for existence. By truly letting go, it is possible for us to reverse the 
normal orientation of ego control and begin feeling the excitation and joy of 
our own org-anism. 

A fluid, living, spontaneous body, with feelings flowing, will have a ten- 
dency to reinforce the unified, integrated, spontaneous experience of body -as- 
self, according to its own principles and not according to the principles of an 
objective observer, the ego, which exists as something apart from (a spectator 
of) the movemenLs of the body. No longer can the exercise and experience of 
spontaneous feeling be subordinated to the value priorities of the empirical ego 
— (he implication being that the more rhythmic the motoric functions of our 
b(xiy, the greater the capxacity for pleasurable integrated movement experiences. 

In most instiinces, the level of the experience of body-mind integration is 
such that the basic integrity and organic intelligence (wisdom) of the body is 
denied by being so strongly under ego control. 

What I would really like to see happen is that we as human beings attempt 
to incorporate and subsequently actualize a new bodily attitude in which 
awareness and acceptance of bodily feelings might propel us on the way to a 
more joyous identity of body-self. In essence, I am suggesting a new morality 
with a different set of values based upon the wisdom and personalized integrity 
of the body rather than upon the directives of a detached ego. A working prin- 
ciple of this new morality would be that ''you are your body." Period! 

If my wish were ever to come true, in the future we would encounter move- 
ment situations in which any conscious volitional effort would become subordi- 
nate to an opening up, a letting go, a giving oneself up to the immediacy of 
the moment and the wisdom of the body. I think, possibly, that a certain kind 
of body-mind unification could result in the very process of being moved from 
within, of the person doing something which is not fragmented, not con- 
tradictory, but very worthwhile precisely because one's own integrity is being 
confirmed. 

All of this suggests to rne that the "importance principle," which arbi- 
trarily places ego before body (rational before sensual), must be overthrown and 
possibly reversed. Furthermore, it implies that acceptance of basic bodily feel- 
ings is the starting point for the more significant step of expressing those feel- 
ings. From my perspective, as human beings we must all be in touch with and 
Ix* able to accepi the constant interplay of at least two vital human energies, 
one active and irrational, one passive and rational — both mutually com- 
plementary in their continuous interaction. 

I am inviting you to be an active participant in a new-world celebration in 
which you reclaim and live the body that is uniquely yours and not the body of 
the social world. Do not base your bodily identity on a socially imposed role, 
for that role may eventually abandon you under the stressfulness of real-life sit- 
uations. Rather, I encourage you to incorporate, express, and actualize that 
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ideiuity you aie» wtiith cun hv ivdiscovered by letting go and experiencing your 
bcxlily feelings in an honest and accepting fashion. 

For too long now we have allowed ourselves only minimal awareness of 
the expression, attitude, and the overall state of our bodies. Tension, rigidities, 
and anxieties that are not felt or that are concealed by processes of intel- 
lectual iziU ion (onstitiue direct denials of the truth of the integrated body-self. 
By continuously disregarding those bodily feelings authentically your own, you 
reinforce and often compound a limited sense of self -awareness, thereby lim- 
iting your ability to exjxTicnce yourself as an integrated whole. 

I'nforiunately, many of you are not aware of your own lack of aliveness 
because you have never felt alive before! You continue to observe your body; it 
is not you and you are not it. You can still perceive very well, the movements, 
gestures^ and posture of your body, but you really do not feel that you are 
actively your body! Your tense » tight, contracted body indicates a fear of letting 
go, a fear of experiencing yourself as an integrated, spontaneous, pleasure-seek- 
ing organism. As Alexander Lowcn suggests: 

As long as ihe body remains an object lo the ego, it may fulfill the ego's 
pride but it will never provide the joy and satisfaction that the "alive" body 
offers. 

The alive bfKly is characterized by a life of its own. It has a mobility 
independent f)f ego control which is manifested by the spontaneity of its 
gestures ami the vivacity of its expression. It hums, it vibrates, it glows. It is 
charged with feeling,- 

I an inviting you to return to your body with the hope of creating a new 
way of seeing and moving through die world, not as an affectless physiological 
system, but rather as an integrated life-force of energy, flowing, pulsating, and 
feeling. 

I an inviting those educational philosophers who, in my opinion, only pay 
lip-service to the idea of integration, to take a chance on trusting an intuitive 
understiuuling of the reciprocal interaction of body and mind in joyous unity. 

I invite you all lo open up and discover that which is already there — a lev- 
el of pleasurable excitement or feeling-tone in which the body-self seems to 
darue, in which you experience firsthand, for yourself, how good it feels to co- 
openite with the laws of nature flowing within yourself. 



1. VVhyie, in Alan VV. Watts, The Two Hands of God (New York: 
Macrnillan, Clollier Books, 1963). p. xii. 

2. Alexiuider Lowen, The Betrayal of the Body (New York: Macmillan, 
Collier Books, 1967), p. 209. 
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REACTION TO ^CONTRIBUTIONS TO THOUGHT 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION BY SELECTED 
CONTEMPORARY EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHERS" 

WILLIAM HARPER 

Kansiis Slate Teachers College of Emporia 

Please f(>rt;ivr nic for noi resiri( ling iny remarks to Mr. Cosmcr's paper. I shall 
inslead make somewhai more general remarks. In such a way you will have ihe 
freedom lo hold up Mr. C:osmer's paper againsi my commcnis and judge lor 
yourselves whai iis rnerii may or may noi be. 

A shoil lime ago I was waiching a television program on which a young 
(omedian was warmly recounting for his national viewing audience his own 
school days. As you might expect, he eventually got around to physical cdu- 
ralion. He informed us that his physical education instructor— whose name, 1 
think, was Mr. Bigb(xly— did not sjx-ak English. He spoke gym. 

There is no need to go into all the peculiar idiosyncracies of this language 
all of us know s^> intimately well. 1 will only remind you that it is largely 
monosvllal)i( cuul never includes a complete sentence. Some of the more popu- 
l.n exdanuiioiy phrases are: "At-a-way-to-go," "Line-up," "Count-off/' "Take 

a lap," and "Ovi in there an' fight." .... ,r j » i .u » 

Bui our (omedian friend is out of touch with things. He doesn t know that 
we have become bilmgual. Not only can we speak gym as the conditions and 
( ircumsiarues dictiite. but we can also speak learned. Our comedian would be 
startled to know that in the short spiice of thirty years (about one generation) 
we have put together a remarkable array of u-appings that give all the appear- 
ances of a solid and resfx^ctable area of study. Let me mention just a few of 
these trappings to give /ou an idea of how respectable we have become. They 
include dissertations, journals, books, asscxiations, and conventions. 



On Disseria lions 

We have a regular prcxiuction of theses and dissertations— all duly noting 
thai ihey are only "in partial fulfillment of the requirements." In them we use 
a style of writing designed to be so abstract that the words used refer in fact to 
nothing that is, in reality. It is a form of communication that does not commu- 
nicate/lt is, of course, polysyllabic and usually includes complete sentences, but 
it is both monomorphic and monotonic. Its overall purpose is to give the effect 
that something significant has transpired, but it makes every effort to hide what 
that significance nught be. What is more, somehow it even writes itself, scarcely 
recjuiring any effort of original composition. And being largely patched togeth- 
er from other works, its distinctive mark is that it really never smoothly or log- 
ic ally progresses toward a genuine conclusion. 



On Journals 

We also have a variety of journals in which we publish our shorter ver- 
sions t)f learned. We do not have very many such journals, but, until recently, 
enough to allow most of us to publish most anything we wish to publish in 
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spite of its inherent quality, gmeral importance, immediate need, or long-range 
usefulness. Recently, however, we have hit the high-water mark of re- 
spectability. We have to wait in line to publish, sometimes one year, oftentimes 
two years or more. So, by the dictates of our logic, more journals are soon ex- 
pected to make their appearance, picking up the surplus of articles and research 
findings apparently in such desperate need of being given to the world. 

On Books 

Sometimes it is easier and quicker to publish a book than to wail for ac- 
ceptance of an article. What with the relatively recent enforcement of- the pub- 
lish-or-perish mandate in our field, as the good academicians we are trying to 
be, wf have dutifully accepted the pressure, and we publish whether or not we 
liave anything sensible to say. If we are not ready to fill up a book ourselves, 
we can always cLish off one of those anthologies, thereby. satisfying the institu- 
tion, occasionally Siitisfying ourselves, but nirely Siiiisfying the reader or the rig- 
orous demands of patient scholarship. And, of course, others of us can keep 
busy reviewing the great mass of literature, in some cases even abstracting arti- 
cles or brK)ks in order to make another book. 

Our lKK)k trappings have finally approached the point where we each can 
have an impressive (and expensive) professional library. In fact, do you realize 
that we have written or are writing so many books that we now boast of a book 
club? Just before 1 left home for this convention I received in the mail the re- 
markable invitation to join the Physical Education Book Society. If I accept a 
mcmlxTship reservation, I will l)e kept "informed of current significant books 
of interest" and have the right to purchase monthly the selections of the society 
at specially reduced prices. As my bonus, I get the society's first selection, the 
fifth edition of The Physical Education Handbook by Seaton et al. for $.99 
(regular price is $.5.95). 



On Associations 



It is not enough of course for a field of study to have a hodgepodge of dis- 
connected scholars scholaring. The individual efforts are indeed necessary, but 
it is the collection of us that makes for coordinated and systematic progress, or 
so it is said. I would not bet my life on it, but I might wager a small sum that 
we have swollen to such a degree that we may have the largest number of dif- 
ferent associations within our walls of any of the groups speaking learned. And 
at times it seems that the only things these varied associations of ours have in 
common are the challenges of remembering their distinctive initials in the 
pro|XT order and the personal budget juggling necessary in trying to afford to 
pay the dues. 



On Conventions 

Where there are associations, there are conventions. And we most certainly 
do have our share of conventions (not Co mention symposia and conferences). 
Originally, I suppose, these meetings vvere called in order to bring together 
fx^ople of common interests, but of diverse minds, to solve some problems of 
general concern, f'oday, however, we have the meetings regularly anyway 
whether wc have problems or not. In fact, many of our problems are actually 
created for us by our having the convention in the first place. Consequently, it 
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is no surprise that now wc al! converge for no specific reason and seem to bring 
with us a common mind, but diverse interests. 

Now I suspect that our comedian friend, if treated to such developments in 
our transition from sp)eaking gym to speaking learned, might just roar with 
laughter. And I must admit, even as an insider, I am certainly bewildered — and 
even a little amused— by the developments during the last generation. Beru^nd 
Ru.ssell remarked somewhere, in speaking about the bulk of his philosopher 
chums, that they were "clever sillies." I am beginning to come to the conclu- 
sion that we are just plain silly, not even bothering to be clever about it. 

Our silliness has uiken the form of having a bent of mind that is largely 
imitative and derivative, not creative and originating. We have expended most 
of our individual and collective energy on these learned trappings — the con- 
ventional and ornamental dressing. All the while we have let others, usually no 
more capable than ourselves, do the hard and steady thinking necessary to hav- 
ing anything, such as a body of knowledge, to clothe at all. The so very im- 
portant work ol substance is done for us, not by us. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that these trappings, and others like them, have 
trapped us. Instead of being merely the means we have for making a sensible 
contribution to the preserving and p>erpetuating of civilization, they have be- 
come ends in themselves. The forces of the day persuade us to preserve and per- 
petuate the trappings, convinced as we are that they are symbols of professional 
healthiness. And it looks as though we will go to most any lengths to protect 
them. 

But it was Blake who reminded us that "an error must be taken to its ex- 
treme before it can be combated." Before what is supposed to be our lifeblood 
Ix'tomes our hemlock, we really ought to think through our trappings and see 
if some combat isn't \n order. Hopefully, we will discover that our preoccu- 
pation with the trappings is but a stage in our development. We will then be 
far beyond speaking either gym or learned. We shall be speaking truth. 



The folloivi/ig summary of Dr. Hay flick's presentation orginally appeared in 
the Newsletter, February 1975. 

... Dr. Hayflick is the discoverer of cell strain WI-38, which has been used 
to identify almost all of the 100 human cold viruses now known. Also, this cell 
strain is presently used, world wide, to produce vaccines for polio, rabies, 
small|K)x, measles, and other virus diseases. 

As a result of his work with this cell strain, he soon began to study how 
human cells age. . . . Apparently, the common impression that modern med- 
icine has lengthened the human life span is not supported by either vital statis- 
tics or biological evidence. Accomplishments in medicine and public health 
have merely extended the average life expectancy by allowing more people to 
reach the upper limit, which for the general run of mankind still seems to be 
aoDroximately the biblical fourscore years. Aging and a limited life span appar- 
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eivtly are characteristic of ail animals that stop growing after reaching a fixed, 
mature si/e. In the case of riian, after the age of 30 there is a steady, inexorable 
increase in the probability of death from one cause or another; the probability 
doubles about every eight years as one grows older. This general probability is 
such that even if the major causes of death in old age — heart disease, stroke, 
and cancer — were eliminated, the average life expectancy would not be length- 
ened by much more than 10 years. It would then be about 80 years instead of 
the exj)eciancy of alx)ut 70 years that now prevails in advanced countries. 

Work with fibroblast cells taken from human embryos has revealed that 
these cells will undergo between 40 to 60 doublings with the average being 
alXHit 50 times. After reaching this limit of capacity for division, the cell popu- 
lation dies. It is therefore concluded that normal human cells have a finite life- 
time amounting to approximately 50 population doublings. When these cells 
are preserved at sub-zero temperatures, they stop dividing and can be "banked" 
indefinitely. However, when the cells are taken from cold storage they begin 
doubling again but then stop at about 50. Apparently, the cells contain an in- 
herent mechanism for "rememlx^ring" at what doubling level they were at 
when stored in the cold. 

Human aging seems to result from deterioration of the genetic program 
I ha t orchestrates the development of cells. As time goes on, the DNA of di- 
viding tells may become clouded with an accumulation of copying errors (anal- 
ogous to the "noise" that develops in the repeated copying of a photograph). 
The ccKling and dec (kiing .system that governs the replication of DNA operates 
with a high degree of accuracy but the accuracy is not absolute as the enzymes 
involved in the transcription of infonnation from DNA, for the synthesis of 
proteins, may deteriorate with age. 

Man is endowed with a longer life-spim than other animals because human 
cells have evolved a more effective system for correcting or repairing errors as 
they arise. Neverthele.ss, man, like all other animals, has a "mean time to fail- 
ure" Ix'cause his normal cells eventually run out of an accurate program and 
the cafjac ity for repiiir. 

Implication. The implication from Dr. Hayflick's presentation is that hu- 
man life sf^>an is Uisically fixed and nothing can be done about this; therefore, 
we must endeavor to expand or lengthen our productive years by maintaining 
high energy levels and good health. The potential role of our discipline in the 
scheme of things is c^uite clear. 
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SPORT AND LEISURE 



THE RIO SALADO PROJECT 

DEANE E. RICHARDSON 
Arizona State University 

The Rio Salado (Sail River) Projeci is an exciting concept for multiple use of 
land through greater Phoenix. It involves the development of a forty-mile 
stretc li of the Salt River, tmveling west through Maricopa County from the 
present Granite Reef Dam (or from the Orme Dam when completed); through 
the cities of iVIesa, Tvm\ye, and Phm»nix: tlirough unincorfX)rated areas of Mari- 
copa County; ami through the Gila River Indian Reservation of the intersecuon 
of the Salt and Agua Fria rivers. Arizona State University is located on the 
south bank of the river just north of Tempe. 

'the Salt River was a continuously flowing river before a series of dams 
and lakes were built to control the flow early in the twentieth century. Since 
then the river has been dry except for occasional overflows caused by storms or 
the spilling of water from the dams to keep the man-made lakes at the desired 
level. Its purpose is to furnish water to the Salt River Valley. The occasional 
fhKHling of the river has resulted in very little building along its banks. This 
fad makes the Rio Salado Project economically feasible and separates it from 
the pattern of development occurring in most cities where the earliest land 
claimed was along the river banks. 

The Salt River has had a divisive influence in separating north Tempe 
from the main city of Tempe and south Phoenix from Phoenix proper. Very 
few bridges have spanned the river as roadbeds were laid across the river chan- 
nel. When the river flowed, the cities were indeed separated. 

In addition to flood control, the Rio Salado Project presents a concept for 
the restoration of life in one of the area's greatest natural resources. Long-range 
plans call for a gradual functional change in the Salt River bed from vacant 
land to water-oriented recreation. The project will connect several existing park 
systems and will enhance the quality of living for residents of Maricopa County 

and visitors. wt . • r r i_ 

The project began as an assignment for Arizona State University filth-year 
design students in \he Cx)llege of Architecture. The students were directed by 
the dean of the college, james Elmore. From 1966 to 1969, students produced an 
extensive regional analysis. Then, the Valley Forward Association, an or- 
garn/xition conceived to help develop an orderly pattern of growth for Maricopa 
County, Girried the project. A consulting firm was employed to develop a com- 
prehensive planning approach. The firm proposed a three-phase program as 
follows: Phase I, a "plan for planning," was to specify work, costs, and person- 
nel needed to develop the project; Pha.se II called for the development of alter- 
native concepts; Phase III requested feasibility studies, implementation, and se- 
lection of the best of the Phase II plans. 

Phases I and II have been completed and are recorded in bound volumes ti- . 
tied Rio Salado Project, Phase /, April 1972, and Rio Salado Project, Phase II, 
September 1974, The recommendations recorded in Phase II are: 
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!. Mariropii Couiuy diu! utifs dlivah idhrwd by Rio Salado should ac- 
cept the plan as a developmciu goal. 

2. A Rio Salado coinniission should be lornied to (ontinue to promote Rio 
Salado. 

3. [.oral projects should proceed and not await completion of Orrne Dam 
belore taking major overall at tion. 

\. Such agencies as the State Paiks Board, ihe Rio Salado Development 
Corporation, and the Rio Salado Special District and County Operated 
Agency should assume major responsibility for the project, 
o. The Maricopa County Flood Control District and the US Army Corps 
of Engineers shall be the authorities concerning flood control as flood- 
nig cannot be controlled locally. 
6. There must be intergovernmental agreement with land-use controls 
main mined by ( ities and the county. 
The heart of Rio .Salado is water and various sources are available. The key 
is the Central Arizona Project, Orme Dam, which will be built east of Phoenix 
close to the junction of the V'erde and Salt rivers. The dam will store 1.6 mil- 
lion acre-feet of water with 400,000 acre-feet for active storage and the rest for 
flo(Hl control. Tniil Orme Dam is built, there will continue to be occasional 
flooding; therefore provision must be made to let the water flow from the pro- 
fx>sed series of lakes through the natural course of the river. Permanent dams 
can be built after the Oniie Dam has been completed because flooding will then 
t ease as 950,000 at re-feet of flood storage is projected to more than care for fu- 
ture :>torage of flotxl waters. 

Other sources of water are wells, municipal runoffs, and municipal drain- 
age systems. Another source is from the Salt River Project, This quasi-govern- 
rnental agency was formed around the turn of the twentieth century to provide 
water for part of the Salt River Valley. Dams were built in the mountains and 
lakes were created. R(X)seveIt Dam, the largest, was dedicated by President The- 
odore Roosevelt in 1911. Water is distributed through the valley in a series of 
canals. One possibility is to take water from the Salt River Project at the east- 
ern section of the project and return the water to SRP at the western end of the 
Rio .Salado Project. 

Various sources of financing have been explored thoroughly and are in- 
cluded in the Phase II document. 

Phase II rec-om mended two demonstration projects, one of these being the 
Tempe ASU Demonstration Project, located in Tempe. This project will ex- 
tend from the Hayden Road bridge in the east to the Mill Avenue Bridge, two 
miles west. A schematic drawing will help locate areas discussed (Fig, 1),' 
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The phasing of this projec i is piannt d and is under way as follows: 

1. Rights to river boundaries, now held by public and quasi-public agen- 
cies, must be secured by the city of Tempe and ASU. 

2. Bridges must be built at both Hayden and Scottsdale roads. The Hayden 
Road bridge has been completed and the Scottsdale Road bridge, located 
halfway between Hayden Road and Mill Avenue, has been started. The 
projected lake will be four feet deep under the Hayden Road bridge and 
extend for two miles to a proposed dam near the Mill Avenue bridge. 
The lake will be 650 feet wide at the Scottsdale Road bridge and wider 
east of the bridge. There will be a 7.5-foot clearance under the bridge. 
Biologic growth and sediment from flooding is expected to provide an 
effective sealant. 

3. The present somewhat meandering channel will be moved north to al- 
low the lake to run straighter east and west. The purpose is to provide a 
2,000-meter rowing course. By moving the channel north, ASU will in- 
crease its land holdings. Work has been started on diverting the 
channel. 

4. One of the most unique aspects of the proposed lake is the building of 
an inflatable dam at the western boundary of the project near Mill Ave- 
nue. There must be provision to allow flood water to pass through the 
river until Orme Dam is built. Inflatable dams are now being used suc- 
cessfully on the Los Angeles River and the same principles are proposed 
for the Tempe/ASU Demonstration Project. The footings would be 
made for the permanent dam but a fifteen-foot barrier fitted with a com- 
bination of air and water will anchor the lake. When flood water must 
pass through, the dam will be collapsed allowing the lake to empty. 
The dam will back the water to an elevation of 1,152 feet and hold 1,840 
acre-feet (250 acres) of water. 

5. A confluent structure will need to be built opposite the mouth of Indian 
Bend Wash, located east of Scottsdale Road on the north side. This 
wash provides the flood drainage for much of the city of Scottsdale's 
flood waters. The connection of Indian Bend Wash, now used as a park 
by Scottsdale, will allow bicycle, hiking, and bridle paths to link. The 
confluent will guide the fast flowing water on a westerly course down 
the Salt River. 

6. One of the plus factors for the Tempe/ASU Demonstration Project is 
the fact that the city of Mesa, directly east from Tempe, has a sewage 
disposal plant located approximately tw^o miles east of Hayden Road. It 
has been proposed that the effluent be allowed to seep through the soil 
to purify itself and then be pumped into the proposed lake near Hayden 
Road. The Mesa sewage disposal plant has a capacity of 5 million gal- 
lons a day. Aldiough the plant is to be phased out in 1980, the effluent 
could still be used for the Tempe/ASU Demonstration Project. This 
concept of using reclaimed sewage water for recreational purposes has 
been successfully implemented for several years in Santee, California, a 
suburb of San Diego. This community created several lakes, designating 
one for swimming, one for fishing, and another for boating. Careful 
medical examination of swimmers found the water to be safe. Fish 
caught the first year were not eaten, but fish residing in the lake have 
now been declared safe for eating. 
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7. One objective of the project is to gain total public access around the 
project. This rnay prove io Ik a little more difficult through the areas 
owned by nongovernmental individuals and groups. One of the exciting 
goals is to link Papago Park with the project. Papago Park is a large, 
natural desert park shared by the cities of Phoenix and Tempe. Linking 
these areas would provide an opportunity for hikers and cyclists to 
move from Phoenix to Scoitsdale through Tempe without the threat of 
automobile iraffic. 

There must be cooperation among the agencies for development of bicycle 
and hiking trails. Local control has been reserved for individual cities and other 
agencies such as ASU connecting directly to the river. Each should make the 
decision as to how it can best serve its own citizens and, of course, the entire 
population of the county. 

Arizona State University has requested from the federal government two 
plots of land totaling 160 acres fronting the river. It is too early to make plans 
for the use of the ASU land, bui there is no doubt that the entire university 
community will benefit from the Rio Salado Project. Aquatic activities such as 
rowing, sailing, and canoeing will be available. A golf course with greens and 
fairways watered from the lake will be made. A university seminar center is also 
a possibility. The green belt along the north border of the campus will give 
ASU additional beauty and greatly expand recreational opportunities. 

VVith Temfx/ASU leading the way, the Rio Salado can indeed become one 
of the finest examples of intergovernmental and private cooperation to improve 
the environment for people to enjoy. 



DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE SAILING PROGRAM 

DICK MURRAY 

University of California at Santa Cruz 

Sailing, a very popular sport in this country, has been relatively ignored by 
physical education and athletic departments. The reasons for this situation are 
understandable: "Yachting is for the elite; there is no place for it in our 
schools." "Sailing isn't physical." *'It's too expensive." "Sailing isn't an athlet- 
ic sport." "Physical educators are not prepared to teach this activity." "Sailing 
belongs to the recreation department." "Our students don't care about sailing." 
Most of these comments are mythical in nature — seemingly good rationale for 
those who do not understand the nature of boa dng sports and for those who 
dare nof tread into the "New Physical Education." It is true that an in- 
structional sailing program or a full-fledged comprehensive sailing program is 
not the easiest to develop and operate; it lakes work, dedication, and a lot of 
promotion. Young jx'ople today are fortunately interested in many new and dif- 
ferent activities. If you find out that a reasonable percentage of your students 
have a real interest in boats and how they work, dream of the freedom of get- 
ting away on the water for a relaxing day of sailing with a friend, have a desire 
to become involved in the demands and skills of compedtive racing, or (quite 
likely) wish they could someday cruise away to a tropical island on a boat of 
their own, then it is your responsibility as a physical educator to provide an ex- 
Ig'^'^nce, an ouUet, a beginning for reaching those dreams and desires. 
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The purpose of ihis p;i|H*i is to outline succinctly the basic requirements 
for providing gO(xl instructional sailing courses, the parameters of a compre- 
hensive sailing program, the personnel requirements for a comprehensive pro- 
gram, and some ideas for the funding and general operation of the sailing pro- 
gram on an annual Ixisis. Throughout the text there are resource-references for 
contacts in the event the reader needs further and more detailed information. 

basic: requirements 

L Prime iXUnjer. We all know that good programs usually have good peo- 
ple to lead them. To embark on a sailing program requires that your de- 
f)artnient assign a staff member to the task of developing and administering the 
program who will be committed and who has the personal and professional 
(jualities to be successful in whatever work is to be done. This person should 
citlicr have or develop a personal interest in sailing, as this tyi^e of active per- 
sonal involvement by (he leadership of the program will surely show in the 
success of I he prognim. 

Unfortunately, few professional preparation programs include in- 
structional sailing methodology in the curriculum; therefore, we must often 
look to retraining our st;iff or looking outside the physical education realm for 
jx'rsonnel. 

2. Body of Water. Institutions located near lakes, oceans, large rivers, and 
reservoirs have definite advantages not only in the development of comprehen- 
sive sailing programs but also in creating interest in sailing activity in the stu- 
dent Ixxly. Although it is true that a great deal of basic instruction for boat 
handling can be accomplished in a swimming iX)ol, it is not recommended that 
sailing instruction he conducted without some exposure to and experience in 
oj^en water. 

3, Instructional Boats. U seems as if there are more classes of boats than 
there are words in the dictionary. If your department decides to purchase a fleet 
of boats, the following is advised: select a boat that is manufactured by a repu- 
table firm; it should be well constructed, durable, easy to maintain, Icxally pop- 
ular, and sufficiently complex that your instructional offerings are not limited 
to basic or begirming classes. Buying cheap equipment is usually the primary 
cause for failure in a new and experimental program. Also, most programs can- 
not afford to purchase separate types of boats for the beginning courses, the in- 
termediate courses, and the advanced courses and then another fleet for the rac- 
ing team. It is most advantageous to select a type of boat that can do almost 
everything. For drese reasons, it is recommended that a boat similar to the Fly- 
ing junior Ix? selected.^ The FJ is thirteen feet long and five feet wide; weighs 
225 pounds; is normally consu-ucted in fiberglass (which is easily repaired and 
maintained); uses a mainsail, jib, and spinnaker (optional); carries two people 
but can easily be sailed alone or with three people; will plane when the wind is 
strong; and is an international class boat that has active fleets all over the Unit- 
ed States. Also, the FJ is the most popular boat in the United States for inter- 
collegiate sailing teams in two- person competition. This type of boat, built by 
a gCK)d manufacturer, will cost from $1,500 to $2,000. 

The size of your fleet can, of course, vary according to the individual situ- 
ation, but we have found at Santa Cruz that six boats for instruction is the op- 
timum nunilx^r. With less than six the class size is too restricted for economical 
efficiency, and with more than six the degree of effective instruction and supier- 
vision is lessened. With a fleet of six boats our classes are limited to eighteen 
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stiidcius— twelve sailiriK in ilu* boats and six obsei-ving and rotating in. We 
have found that those observint^ and listening to the instruction Icarn more 
than the students wlio are actually in tlie boats; therefore, it is advantageous to 
have students rotating in and out. 

Learning how to sail two-person dinghies like the Flying Junior properly 
and safely is the most practical way to develop sailing knowledge, as the con- 
cepts and skills are most easily transferred to other types of boats. However, for 
a truly comprehensi\'c sailing program it is good to have boats of other types, 
such as single-handed dinghies and larger kcelboats so that students can have 
the opportunity actually to experience and develop personal skills in these 
characteristically different types of b(jats. 

For single-handed insu-uction, recreation, and competition, a boat like the 
Laser is recommended.^ This boat is also thirteen feet long and weighs about 
L50 pounds, is unsinkable. is very simply equipped, and is extremely popular 
throughout the world. This boat is used almost exclusively for single-handed 
intercollegiate competition and is a very lively but physically demanding boat 
to sail. The cost is currently 5950, and the boat is so durable that one should 
last for several years of institutional use if properly supervised. 

Keelboats are a little more complicated. They require a harbor berthing or 
nuKjring fat ility, are much more expensive, and require more extensive mainte- 
nance and expertise. An institution that has the capability of owning larger 
keelboats is certainly fortunate in that it can offer a program that is u-uly well 
rounded. The lx)at most often used by colleges and universities in the United 
Stiites is the Shiclds-30 sloop.^ The reason for this is that a very generous man 
on tlie East Coast by the name of Cornelius Shields, Sr., who started the Shields 
class a few years ago, has donated many of these boats to various colleges. Pres- 
ently, on the Fast Coast a Shiclds-30 costs Sl3,000 with sails. A great deal of 
good will has resulted from these fleets of Shields sloops, as the colleges that 
have them have made the boats available to other colleges from time to time. 
Intercollegiate competition in keelboats is, quite naturally, conducted in 
Shields-30 sloops. The boat is extremely well designed and has proved to be a 
fantastic boat for insuuction, recreation, and racing. 

•I. Safety Equipment. Sailing is a potentially dangerous activity that re- 
quires that institutional programs follow sound guidelines for the prudent and 
safe conduct of classes and recreation. Lifejackets are part of the equipment ev- 
ery sailer has.^ The student should become aware that it is wise to wear the 
proper safety equipment always— not just in class. Vest-type lifejackets are very 
comfortable to wear, they are warm, and the good ones last a long time if prop- 
erly stored and cared for. To fulfill its responsibility, the institution must pro- 
viile this type of equipment for every person using boats. 

It is very important to have a small utility boat with an engine when class- 
es are conducted anywhere but in the most restricted bodies of water. This boat 
acts as a teaching platform, personnel carrier, safety vessel, tow boat, race com- 
mittee boat, and water tiixi. The Boston Whaler and the Zodiac inflatable boats 
liave proved to he veiy satisfactory for these purposes.^ ^ 

f). Miscellaneous Equipment and Facilities. There are always various addi- 
tional items necessary to conduct any program, and sailing is no different. Stor- 
age boxes for sails, lifejackets, and miscellaneous equipment are essential. For 
small dinghies it is highly advised to have dry-storage facilities, as the boats last 
at least twice as long as when they are kept constantly in the water. This re- 
el u ires launching facilities such as a ramp or hoist. The better collegiate pro- 
grams have, in addition, shop space, classrooms, toilet and shower facilities, 
..Mfi slip or dock space. 
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6. Insurance and f, lability. Most institutions carry basic liability insurance, 
which is a blanket policy for all aspects ol operations on and off campus. Some 
of the new additions to physical education are potentially more dangerous than 
others, and in these cases it is wise to have students sign statements indicating 
that they understand the nature of the activity and the hazards involved. This, 
of course, is not a license for the instructor or institution to be negligent in any 
way. 

All boats should be covered with hull insurance with a SlOO deductible. 
This usually runs about 520 annually for a Flying Junior sailboat and $120 for 
a Shiekls-30 sloop. 

7. Maintenance Program, Colleges generally have the reputation of not 
taking care of their equipment. Thus, the boats that they own soon lose their 
luster, fittings fall apart, participants lose their desire to keep things in good 
shape, and the program suffers immensely as a result. This type of behavior is 
largely due to |xjor planning and an unrealistic concept of the proper oper- 
ation of a boating program. Student volunteers can contribute a great deal to 
the proper maintenance of equipment, which in itself can be very educauonal 
and rewarding, but there is a need for leadership to supervise the work and 
keep the volunteers coming. Cutting back on maintenance expenses is false 
('(onoiny— the eciuipment will have to be replaced all the sooner. Also, nothing 
will deteriorate the morale of the instructor more or frustrate the students more 
than having to spend half of the class jury-rigging broken equipment on the 
boats. 

We have found at Sant^i Cruz that the best maintenance program is one 
that provides a portion of each instructor's time for maintenance duties. The 
instructors encourage students to assist; in this way a feeling of pride is estab- 
lished in taking care of equipment that is used, and the equipment is generally 
not abused. It is least profitable to have an outside person be responsible for 
fixing everything. As the fleet of boats grows and as the program expands to 
various classes of boats and includes one or more power boats, the need in-"" 
creases to have personnel with special talents in fiberglass repair, woodworking, 
mechanical and electrical skills, painting, and welding abilities. People with 
these txilents are rare and well worth the salary it tiikes to keep them around. 

PARAMETERS OF A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM 

A department that can fulfill most of the basic requirements outlined 
above has the potential for conducting a very comprehensive sailing program. 
With the necessary boats and equipment used for instruction, the program is 
easily expanded to include recreational sailing in the evenings and on week- 
ends, competitive racing teams, and even cruising. 

1. Sailing Instruction. The following is a brief summary of the types of 
classes that may be offered: 

a. Basic Dinghy Sailing — nomenclature, boat handling, rigging, lacks, jib- 
es, siiil trim, docking, capsize, rules-of-the-road, safety, and care of equipment. 
Two-hour classes meeting once or twice per week with 18-24 total hours' of 
instruction. 

b. Intermediate Dinghy Sailing — an advanced beginning course that ex- 
pands on the concepts covered in the basic sailing experience and includes an 
introducuon to racing techniques and more concern with the theory of sailing. 
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(. Bfginnint^ K(rliM)ai Sailing— this course >should be designed as an intro- 
duction to kftiboat siiiling and should require as a prerequisite some basic sail- 
ing knowledge and skill, preferably having taken the basic dinghy sailing class. 
The special skills of handling a larger and heavier boat are quite unique. Al- 
though the basic theory and concepts are similar, keelboats and dinghies are as 
different as foil and saber in fencing, downhill and slalom in skiing, and inter- 
nal lineman and running back in f(X)tball, 

d. huennediate Keelboat Sailing — a course designed for those students who 
want to further the development of their keelboat sailing. This course can get 
into racing techniques and special cruising abilities, such as setting courses, us- 
ing anchors, picking up moorings, and using a variety of sails such as 
spinnakers. 

e. Competitive Sailing — a course that can be taught in a combination of 
boats and concentrates strictly on specific aspects of racing such as starting, 
mark rounding, and nicing rules. 

f. Navigation— with the interest genenited by the various sailing classes, 
there will be those students who would like to become accomplished in sailing- 
related skills, such as navigation, including position-fixing with celestial bodies 
and using electronic devices. Course offerings in these related areas add a great 
deal of professionalism to the program, and the students who follow through 
with the total program can certainly achieve a feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction with what they have learned. 

2. Recreational Sailing. When boats and equipment are not being used for 
classes they .should bv available for use by those people who qualify on a recre- 
ational basis. We have found that this is best accomplished through a sports 
club prognim or through the supervision of the recreation deparmient. Ir is not 
practical to develop a recreational program without careful guidelines and close 
supervision. Also, it is unrealistic and unfair to offer sailing instruction and 
not have an outlet for people to practice or use what they have learned. 

3. Competitive Teams, There are over 300 college sailing teams in North 
America that compete on a regular basis. College sailing is regulated by the In- 
tercollegiate Yacht Racing AsscKiatidn of North America, which comprises 
eight geographical districts. New college teams interested in becoming involved 
in intercollegiate competition need only write the ICYRA of NA executive vice 
president, who am direct the inquiry to the nearest district association.^ Com- 
I^etition is conducted at the local or district level and interdistrict, inter- 
sectional, and national levels. The ICYRA of NA national championships are 
normally held annually in the second week of June. The competition is open 
to both men and women, and two-year community colleges compete right 
along with the major four-year universities. The strong areas are in* the New 
England states, the Midwest, and the Pacific Coast. 

Characteristically, there are far more colleges supporting intercollegiate 
sailing teams than there are colleges supporting instructional sailing programs. 
Many colleges have large fleets of sailing dinghies reserved for team use, al- 
though the avemge student has no opportunity to become involved. 

In a comprehensive prognim it is logical for the sailing team to use the in- 
structional boats for team practice and then possibly purchase one or two rac- 
ing boats that would be used for competition only. Here again it is important 
to purchase instructional boats that are capable of serving a wide variety of 
interests. 
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Iiuercollfgiait' tomfx-liuon is toiuliu ted throughout the school year in 
sevenil typx-s of boats. Regattus art* liosted by colleges that have the necessary 
eciuipment and the expertise to manage and supervise the competition. Most 
teams trailer or car-top their boats to the event. Oti occasion a college will pro- 
vide the boats and c harge a use fee for every entrant. 

1. Cruising. Many students tockiy have a deep desire to travel to faraway 
places, and getting there by sailboat is often a dream come true, an adventure. 
(Colleges that have a Ixisir sailing program but do not have the larger boats to 
take day trips, over-nigh ters, weekend outings, or longer excursions must use 
their harbor contacts and friends to get on a boat trip. 

There Is an entire body of knowledge involved in a sailboat cruise. Most of 
the general bcxiting pitblic are novices who purchase a small boat with the in- 
tention of cruising. Their background in boating is extremely limited, and they 
usually learn as they go, which is often ex[x*nsive and sometimes a tragedy. 
Therefore, if it is at all jx)ssible, a college sailing program should include in- 
struction in cruising technicjues and promote sailing trips as a firsthand learn- 
ing experience. 

M«niy colleges have been fortunate in receiving gifts of large ocean-going 
yachts. Those colleges that have the ability to supix)rt the operation of a larger 
boat can cenainly offer a worthy outlet for those interested in ocean sailing. At 
the I University of California at Santa Cru/. (UCSC), we have been given larger 
boats and have thus completed two trans- Pacific crossings to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands as part of summer cruises, and we have traveled to Mexico twice during 
spring breaks. The number of weekend and day trips that have been completed 
are countless. Because this boat has since been sold (proceeds will help fund a 
siiiling center), the UCSC Sailing Club is promoting a spring cruise among 
several of the Icxral yachtsmen. So far there are five boats lined up to go, and 
each one will be taking several of the club members. 

PERSC3NNEL 

Programs normally lx*gin ver>' small and progressively develop depending 
on particular successes and student interest. As stated previously, an industrious 
prime mover is essential to initiate, promote, and develop a meaningful sailing 
program. As the program grows, other assistants can be generated with knowl- 
edgeable students who could be hired on a part-time basis. 

Boat maintenance, as discussed, is so important that it is essential to allow 
time and personnel for it. Under proper direction, work-study students can be 
incorporated into completing many maintenance jobs — and at a great savings 
to the budget. Also, sports club and sailing team members can often be re- 
cruited to assisi with maintenance of boats and equipment on a volunteer basis. 

For weekend recreation it is important to have proper supervision with the 
checking in and out of boats. Therefore, a person of responsibility and knowl- 
edge is essential. At UCSC we have worked with the Federal Probation Office 
and have employed volunteer workers who must give their weekends to non- 
profit agencies as an alternate service to the military. 

As the sailing program grows in comprehensiveness there understandably 
comes a time when full-time staffing is necessary. The assistant you choose 
must have impressive credentials. Of course, it would be nice to find someone 
with an MS in physical education from Springfield, but he would rank below 
someone who has earned a BA and acquired ten years of sailing experience, 
won the Sears Cup Junior Championsliip at 16, constructed a wood and fiber- 
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glass boa I of original design, woikod in a sail loft during the summer, taught 
Silling in a yacht club junior development program, and crcwed on an offshore 
tuna boat and who pracdces yoga and car\'es model airplanes as a hobby. Such 
a person could plug a lot of holes and keep the program afloat. 

FUNDING 

Unless your department has a lot of money or it decides to alter -the prior- 
ities for budgeting, the sailing progi-am will have to generate a great deal of in- 
come to offset the expenses. Some ideas for developing income that have proved 
success fid at I -CSC follow: 

1. Fees for Classes. 515 for dinghy and $20 for keellx>at sailing are charged 
each student. 

2. Expanding Use, The l)oats are scheduled for maximum usage by en- 
couniging local seconding scliool, community college, and recreation de- 
partment use of the facilities as available. An appropriate contract is developed 
and an expense fee is charged. 

3. IVeekend Recreation. An agreement is established with the UCSC Sail- 
ing Club for weekend use of the boats and an appropriate annual fee is 
charged. 

•1. Regatta Fees. A nominal use fee is charged visidng colleges when the 
boats are supplied for competitive events. 

5. Contributions. Boats, equipment, and other items of value are solicited 
for donations and arc sold when appropriate to fund various needs. 

(>. Departmental Funding. The department budgets funds to offset deficits 
in the income. 

The primary concept is to run the program at maximum usage and charge 
a nominal fee for evei7 user so tiiat no one has to pay for another person's fun. 

A CASE STUDY 

I'CSC hires a person to initiate a small .sailing program, money is budget- 
ed to purchase four Flying Junior sailboats, and a highly beat-up whaler is 
scrounged from marine studies and with some artistic repairs an incredibly 
g(X)d utility lK)at is put into service. With a timely gift of two Shields-30 sloops 
and a maintenance loan of two others, the keelboat fleet is complete. Another 
gift, a 43-foot sloop, rounds out the cruising oudet. Through justified requests, 
a full-time staff assistant is hired and more classes are offered. With satisfactory 
income, the old Fjs are sold and six new boats are purchased. The Sailing Club 
buys two additional FJs of its own for racing and now a fleet of eight identical 
dinghies is available. Local high schools and the community college are offered 
the opportunity to use the facilities and community interest and support grows. 
Fresno State College, located 150 miles inland from Santa Cruz, conducts ele- 
mentary sailing classes in their college pool using loaned boats and contracts 
with UCSC for the use of iih facilities for weekend outings — giving their stu- 
dents the necessary ocean exp)erience. Other nearby colleges do the same thing. 
We end up with a regional sailing center shared and supported by many and 
the Costs are reasonably inexpensive for everyone. 

Check your area and see if another campus near you has facilities you can 
use or help develop. If not, maybe you can develop a comprehensive program 
of your own. Don't forget to include your neighbors! 
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REFERENCES 

1. Flying Junior: Sailnetics, 768 Atlantic Avenue, Alameda, California 
94501, phone (415) 523-4800; Vanguard, 1251 E. Wisconsin Avenue, Pewaukee, 
Wisconsin 53072, phone (414) 691-3320. 

2. Laser: Performance Sailcraft, 33 Duff Place, San Rafael, California 
94901, phone (415) 454-7600. 

3. Shiclds-30: Cape Cod Shipbuilding, Wareham, Massachusetts 02571, 
phone (617) 295-3550. 

4. Lifejackets: Stearns Manufacturing, St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301, phone 
(612) 252-1642. 

5. Boston Whaler: Boston Whaler, 1149 Hingham Street, Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts 02370, phone (617) 871-1400. 

6. Zodiac: Zodiac of North America, 11 Lee Street, Annapolis, Maryland 
2 1 40 1 ,. phone (30 1 ) 268-2009. 

7. ICYRA of NA Executive Vice President: J. Gordan Bentley, 514 Second 
Su^ect, Liverpool, New York 13088, phone (315) 457-4564. 

Other resource persons: Carl Rcinhart, Sailing Coach, Crawford Hall, Uni- 
versity of California at Irvine, Irvine, California 92664, phone (714) 833-5846; 
Gary Jobseii, Sailing Coach, Kings Point Merchant Marine Academy, Kings 
Point, New York, phone (516) 466-8288; Dick Murray, Sailing Supervisor, 
Fieldhouse, IJCSC. Santa Cruz, California 95064, phone (408) 429-2531. 



A DYNAMIC PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

FRED DREWS 
North Carolina State University 

The Department of Physical Education and Intramural Athletics at North Car- 
olina State University has as its mission the charge to develop through knowl- 
edge acquisition and total body activity, primarily of the lifetime spwrts type, 
the physically, mentally, and socially effective individual and to provide a com- 
prehensive intramural athletics program for the student body. 

To achieve mission accomplishment, the university requires physical edu- 
cation of the undergraduate student body. In addition, the department provides 
a well -Organized and varied intramural activities program. We do not offer a 
major curriculum in physical education. Therefore, it is evident that our entire 
interest rests in the required/elective physical education program and the intra- 
mural program. 

The overwhelming majority of students complete their requirement in four 
semesters. In that time frame they have passed a survival swimming test, a se- 
mester-long course in health and physical fitness, and six physical education 
activity courses. At the minimum exposure level, wherein the student may com- 
plete requirements in two semesters, the student has passed a survival swim- 
ming test, the freshman course in health and physical fitness, and two vigorous 
lifetime sports proficiency examinations at the grade level of B+ or 85. Nearly 
all of our activity classes are of eight weeks' duration. Individual permanent 
records of all student work in physical education are maintained in the central 
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To enhance further the s indent's opportunity for election of activities, our 
facuhy is organized to conduct an internal registration for classes twice a semes- 
ter. Priority of choice is to upper classmen and on a first-come, first-served ba- 
sis. The schedule of courses taught each eight weeks is based on facilities avail- 
able, faculty teaching capabilities, season, and student interests as determined 
by an annual curriculum preference survey. 

The department currently teaches 36 courses. They are categorized as pre- 
scribed cour.ses, aquatics, combatives, developmental activities, individual 
sports, and team sports. In 1973-74 we taught 5,527 different students. This 
teaching load represented 842 sections of physical education. We have just com- 
pleted the first semester of 1974-75 in which we taught 6,485 students in 517 
sections of physical education. The average size of a section in the prescribed 
freshman course was 27; in other classes the enrollment varies between 12 and 
36 depending on the nature of the activity. The current university full-time en- 
rollment is 13,931— of which 11,775 are undergraduates. All physical education 
courses carry letter grades and quality points that are computed in the grade 
point average. 

The intramural program at NCSU is an integral part of the physical edu- 
cation department. It is staffed by three faculty members each of whom is co- 
assigned to teacli several sections of physical education in addition to his intra- 
mural duties. The 1973-74 academic year had 4,350 different students participuitc 
in the program, for a gross participation figure of 10,749. In the past four years 
our sports clubs program, under the direction of our intramural office, has 
grown to 13 clubs with several more on the way. Our intramural program cur- 
rently has 32 different activities. The student intramural board is an advisory 
body to the intramural director. Another interesting point is that of our 1,846 
faculty members, we currently have 396 members of the university faculty using 
our facilities for recreation and participation in the faculty intramural 
program. 

The facilities for physical education instruction, intramural sports, and 
physical recreation are situated in a complex entirely separate in control and lo- 
cation from the facilities for intercollegiate athletics. Overall, the physical edu- 
cation complex consists of three interconnected buildings with 216,056 square 
feet and a gross cubic footage of 4,371,075 and with one building holding 25 of- 
fices, 7 classrooms, 10 handball courts, and 6 squash courts and with another 
building holding a large gymnasium in which are 8 basketball courts that we 
set up as multiple-use teaching stations for basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
physical fitness, and gymnastics. Also contained in the building arc locker 
roorn areas for men (8,919) and women (2,305) and separate teaching stations 
for fencing, dance, and combatives and a golf-cage room and 2 weight- training 
rooms. The third building is a fine natatorium of 25 yards x 25 meters with 
ample deck space for teaching, as well as an excellent spectator area. Our out- 
door facilities consist of 26 tennis courts, an all-weather track, a golf-putting 
area, and 12 acres of turf used for touch football, soccer, lacrosse, archery, golf, 
and jogging. 

Funding for operations of the department, exclusive of salaries, is from stu- 
dent fees, which are in trust funds and assigned with legal resp>onsibility to the 
department head. Currently, the general physical education fee is $17 and the 
intramural sports fee is $3. These fees are charged to all students annually. Ad- 
ditional support is given the department by the state of North Carolina for the 
purchase of equipment and supplies for the instructional program. The current 
operating budget, exclusive of salaries and utilities, is $238,100. 
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The deixiiimcMU is prcsnuly siafft'd by 29 faculty members and 10 support 
fXTSonnel. All faciiliy jncnilxTs are full-time employees of the department. A 
point of interest is that 8 of our faculty members have accepted additional du- 
ties, beyond their full-time assignment in our deparunent, as coaches under sep- 
arate contract with the Department of Athletics. This arrangement has been ef- 
fective for both departments. In all instances, the Department of Physical 
Education hires and evaluates its teachers completely free of influence from the 
Department of Athletics. 

The basic orgiini/.ation for the department is line and staff. The de- 
partment head is held responsible for all actions. He receives formal adminis- 
trative advice from the two most senior faculty members. Other key adminis- 
trative positions reside in three men among whom are delegated responsibility 
for scheduling classes and faculty, monitoring and recommending actions for 
facility maintenance and improvements, purchasing equipment and supplies, 
directing proficiency testing, directing physical fitness testing, and coordinating 
instruction of the prescribed freshman course in health and physical fitness. 
These men are the key personnel for effective ckiy-to-day operations of the 
department. 

The faculty-at-large are assigned a variety of committee assignments. In all, 
there are activity committees plus a senior faculty review committee and 
committees for curriculum, facilities, research, and registration. All committees 
report at least annually to the faculty-at-large. Through committee assign- 
ment.s, junior faculty mcmlx*rs are provided a variety of opportunities to dem- 
onstrate their knowledge, creativity, and other abilities. The budgeting process 
actively solicits from the committees a projection of needs after which final al- 
Icx^itions are determined by the department head in consonance with the de- 
partmental purchasing officer. The planning, programming, and budgeting se- 
c|aence involves all committee chairmen and administrative personnel and has 
consistently demonstrated sound fiscal management. 

Fhe formal communications system for the department is mainly conduct- 
ed through weekly faculty meetings. These meetings are structured as business 
meetings with the political prcxess of voting utilized sparingly and only in con- 
junction with broad overriding policy decisions and curriculum matters. Other 
official communications involving coordinations are between the senior admin- 
istrative {XTsonnel and appropriate faculty members and are conducted on a 
man-to-man and eye-to-eye basis. It is a rare event when written memoranda are 
used to communicate. 

The annual evaluation of faculty for retention, renewal, promotion, and 
salary is managed by the department head, who receive.s advice from a senior 
faculty review committee of four [^erson.s. The review process consists of numer- 
ous observations and a review committee discussion of each faculty member's 
work, a submission by each faculty member of a statement of his year's work, a 
student evaluation, and finally a written evaluation rendered to the department 
head by each review committee member. The final step is a compilation and 
rank ordering of the evaluations, which are both narrative and quantitative. 
The department head has the final responsibility for all personnel actions. 

The criteria used in evaluating faculty members are defined, weighted, and 
categorized. I'nder teaching effectiveness, the faculty members are rated on or- 
ganizing ability, punctuality, professional attitude, thoroughness, performance 
ability, appearance, enthusiasm, fairness, availability, and care of supplies and 
equipment. Other criteria include records management, completing de- 
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panmciual assigiinu-nts. tltMnonstiation of leadership qualities, availability for 
depanmenial comrniuee work, aiui (onstruc live participation in departmental 
committees or projects. Also rated are the individual's efforts to improve 
through attendance at professional meetings, clinics, and graduate schools. 
Each of the criteria mentioned has a working definition and each is weighted as 
either indispensable, extremely imporumt, important, or desirable. The scoring 
system applied is on a one-to-five-point scale and defined as poor, below aver- 
age, average, above avemge, and superior. 

Each member of the senior pEiculty review committee, in submitting his 
evaluations to the department head, concurrently submits an order-of-merit or 
rank-order faculty list. This listing is combined with the department head's 
evaluation and fonns the quantitative basis for personnel decisions, A final 
stratification of faculty members is determined and is categorized as out- 
standing, superior, excellent, effective, marginal, or inadequate. 

This presentiuion began with a statement of mission. The appropriate 
(luestion in consonance with the principle of accounuibility is. How well is the 
mission accomplished? To address this question several measures are employed. 

Each course has a definite written course of study including a prescribed 
prcxedure for evaluation of student performances. From year to year the results 
of skills and knowledge tests are reviewed and revised as required. Student eval- 
uations of courses are used minimally. Their greatest value is to provide infor- 
mation to the individual teacher in the form of direct feedback. The de- 
partment's faculty review hx>ard inspects them mainly to detect any negative 
trends, and if found, the situation is quietly pursued to establish a more accu- 
rate estimate of the situation. Additional feedback is gained through student-at- 
titude surveys, i)ersonal interviews with students, and grade analyses. Extensive 
data are c collected in physical fitness measures of freshmen at entrance to the 
university and at the end of their semester's work in the health and physical fit- 
ness course. This data is systematically reviewed and compared with earlier 
years, rhese data studies are often the basis for changes in techniques of in- 
struction and in course content. 

I have desc ribed what any informed listener would recognize as a line-and- 
staff organi/iition that requires leadership and adherence to high professional 
stitncbrds in order to insure success. Such an organization requires, on the part 
of its membership, a signlHcant desire for the overall mission of the department 
to be successfully achieved. With a setting for both leadership and followership 
in combination with opportunities provided for talents to surface, the NGSU 
program is thriving. 

We recogni/e that our manner of organization is unique in modem edu- 
cational practice. With a minimum of formal political action in a university 
where a great deal of fx)Iitical action is encouraged it may be an appropriate 
question to ask. What sj^ecial considerations undergird this organization? I 
:?hall partially answer this question. 

^\^^}\ .^'^ aiisign each person in a leadership role definite, ciear-cut re- 
s|)onsihilities. Seccmd, we give each leader definite, clear-cut authority to carry 
out the responsibilities assigned to him. Third, we establish clear lines of au- 
thority, paying particular attention to the principle that a person should be 
subject to direction from only one source in carrying out his assigned 
res|X)nsibility. 

A main concern is for humanizing the organization as an open system: that 
is, the organization is in constant interaction with the environment, thereby re- 
ceiving a stream of inputs from the various publics and officials from both in- 
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side and ouiside of ihe organ i/atioii's boundaries. Formal and informal feed- 
back is consianily solicited from the department's faculty, staff, students in 
classes, students in intramurals, and faculty users of the physical education fa- 
cilities, thereby providing simple and effective communications linkups. 

Finally, we recognize that at least three general attributes can be expected 
to characterize any good organization: balance, stability, and flexibility. An or- 
ganization in balance is one whose components have been allowed to develop 
fully but only to the point of contributing their utmost to the organization's 
objectives. Stability in an organization indicates that it can develop and sustain 
itself without overdependence on individual key or specialized personnel. Con- 
siderable effort is made in the Department of Physical Education at NCSU to 
insure that at all levels of personnel persons are prepared to step up or stand in 
as the situation requires. 

Many factors contribute to flexibility, the quality that permits changing 
workloads to be handled quickly and economically. The key point in maintain-' 
ing flexibility is recognition of the need for redefinition of tasks and assign- 
ments. Identified tasks of an unusual magnitude and of a long-term nature may 
require a change in the tailoring of department organization. If the task is sig- 
nificant but of a shoi't-tcnn nature our usual manner of attacking the situation 
is to appoint selected personnel to prepare an appropriate action for 
consideration. 

In conclusion, the Department of Physical Education at North Carolina 
Slate University is traditional in its line-and-staff organization and effective in 
its results in terms of its curriculum, students* learning, faculty morale, and 
business management. 



THE COMMUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGE AND NCPEAM 



I would like to motivate you to consider the community college physical edu- 
cator as a professional working in the community college, an integral part of 
the system of higher education. 

Many of you represent the best minds in education, and you are among the 
most learned people in the world. The reputation of the NCPEAM was consid- 
ered when Dr. Fordham first approached me about speaking at this prestigious 
convention. I was fe3th flattered and apprehensive. Most of us who work in a 
community college are not accustomed to having this opportunity, and many 
of us are awed by the changes taking place in higher education. One obvious 
change is the recent emergence of the community college on a national basis. 
These two-year schools are becoming a viable entity within the specU"um of 
higher education; although their rapid growth will level off, their usefulness 
may increase. 

In years ^past, the community college has not always enjoyed a pleasant 
reputation. Many educators have considered the community college as a dump- 
ing ground or as a place to send educational rejects. You may harbor such a 
concept of the two-year college. Much of the way you believe is due to your 
g^-'-onal experience or the manner in which you have been taught. 



GEORGE F. CARTER 
Tricon College 
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i'herc weif only ten or rlcvcn junior colleges in Illinois when I accepted a 
job ill Triton College in 19()7. F^jblic Lnw 1710—esiablishing junior college 
districts— was enacted by the Illinois Genenil Assembly in 1964, and most of the 
new junior colleges in our state had their beginning. Since there were no facili- 
ties, many of these colleges began their operation in high schools, factories, and 
storefronts. 

It has been my experience that most people who are a product of the col- 
lege system of the 50s and 60s think negatively when discussing community col- 
leges. I'he meager beginning of the community college in our state reinforced 
many of these old Ix'liefs, thus creating a real image problem. Historically 
speaking, a college education has been limited to the elite (both academically 
and financially) and oriented toward the four-year degree. Thus, these new two- 
year sc hools have had to overcome many obstacles in establishing their niche 
within the higher education community. 

As our soc iety moves into the late 70s and beyond, many changes are going 
to take place. An area that rnay change dramatically is higher education. This 
( hanging has already begun to some extent,* witness the battle for students, 
dropping enrollments, challenges to tenure, unionism, collective bargaining, 
and so (orili. Community junior colleges will play an important role in the 
(hanging eckuational (oncept. 

juinV)r (olleges had their beginning in 1901 with Joliet Junior College in 
Joliet, Illinois. This college and most of the other early junior colleges offered 
basic-ally the first two years of the four-year program. For the most part, they 
were intended for those finant ially unable to go away to college and for people 
not acceptable to the four-year college. Eventually, these two-year colleges 
evolved into the comprehensive junior college and began serving many publics, 
especially in technical and vcKational education. Next, the comprehensive ju- 
nior college became the comprehensive community college, adding adult edu- 
cation and many community services to their offerings. This brief historical re- 
view brings us to tcxlay. 

Did vou know that community junior college enrollment hit 3.5 million 
in fall 1974? 

The concept of community college education in Illinois is to allow all citi- 
zens above high-schcx>l age the opportunity and access to higher education, 
whether in transfer programs or job skills training. There are 47 community 
colleges in Illinois and others are planned. Many of these new colleges have de- 
veloped in the urban areas or in dense population centers. Community colleges 
have become a vehicle to provide an opportunity for education to the masses. 

Over the last seventy years, citizens as well as educators have experienced 
an environment where the educational system has been expanding. Attempts 
have been made to meet the needs of society through the creation of many new 
schools and eduaitional technic]ues. Some of these have been successful, others 
have fallen by the wayside. Our profession has been studied, researched, talked 
afx>uc, and changed so often that the American public is confused. 

Det lim'ng public approval of higher education began five to six years ago 
when discipline hit an all-time low, students took control, and riots became the 
order of the day. Public opinion has deteriorated further in recent months due 
to the economy and job market. The number of students entering elementary 
sc hools is noticeably less, some college enrollments are down, some colleges are 
closing, foundation funding is down, and budgets are tighter than ever before. 
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[lowt*ver» there aic nuuiy ways (o view our situation. It appears that this 
era is a time of op{X)rtanity , Murh as wc inif^ht not like to admit it, supply and 
demand opei-ate in education as well as in other sectors of American life. It will 
be a difficult few years as the transition from a growth climate in higher edu- 
cation adjusLs to a climate that requires fewer educators. Many of the changes 
in higher education may seem unfair to you, e.sfx'c'ially when you have invested 
a lifetime in preparation. But, at the community college, change keeps us dy- 
namic. The use of [xirt-time faculty, utiliziition of paraprofessional personnel 
instead of faculty wherever jx)ssihle, and better utilization of facilities an4 full- 
time |x*rsonnel are commonplace lo us. 

Community colleges may now serve as a threat to many of you. They were 
not very awesome in the 60s when college enrollments were peaking and money 
was plentiful. Some persons in higher education would blame the community 
college for the problems besetting higher education. For those of you who may 
feel that way. let me remind you that most of the persons attending the com- 
munity college would not attend the four-year school. The typical, or average, 
community college student at Triton College (enrollment almost 20,000) (1) is a 
part-timer (he nuries less than 12 credits); (2) is a commuter (no dorms are 
availat)le); C^) is 27 years old; (4) often comes from a culturally, socially, or fi- 
nan( ially deprived Ixickground; and (5) spreikis his education over several years. 
Many community college students are married with families; work either full- 
or piirt-time; would not qualify for admission to four-year schools; are reverse 
transfers from four-year schools; and are not interesttd in a four-yc-ar degree but 
in inunediate job training. 

Many of the problems facing an educator at the four-year school are the 
same as the ones facing the educator at the two-year school. Probably the big- 
gest concern for all of us is whether or not the American public will continue 
to be willing to invest millions of dollars in public higher education. In assess- 
ing the job market and the quality of the work performed by our graduates, 
serious concern does exist. Those of us who work in the community college be- 
lieve the salvation for higher education is our ability to reach the masses 
through our varied educational opportunities. In the education marketplace, all 
segments of the education system are evaluated by the public, including grade 
school, high sch(X)l, and college. We are all in this together. 

M Triton C.ollege, die Department of Physical Education and Health Edu- 
cation is one of nine within the School of University Transfer Studies. Career 
Education has fourteen departments at our school and over 50 percent of the 
enrollment. Our department offers bodi a majors prognim and a basic in- 
struc tion program. The majors program is limited with regard to lecture 
courses inasmiu h as not many would transfer. You see, for any of our courses 
to be transferred as credit courses, they must articulate with one of the slate se- 
nior colleges within Illinois. Therefore, most of the courses in the majors pro- 
gram are tiiught at the senior colleges, which is as it should be. 

Courses offered in our majors prognnn usually have one hour of lecture 
and two hours of lab or activity. Natunilly, it is our belief that our program 
sei-ves the need of our students, but our faculty believe they should be able to 
teach some classrcx)m courses. This is imfx^ssible because of Illinois law, which 
prohibits upper-division courses from being taught in the two-year college. In 
the future, many four-year colleges may start to offer courses at the two-year site 
utilizing their own staff and qualified community college instructors. If stu- 
dents (io not (ome to us for our service, the service must be taken to the 
student, 
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Our basic insinutjon piot^iain ai IVuon Collt-gc serves about 1,100 stu- 
dents |XM semester. This liguri- does not include health education, recreation, 
and physical education offered through adult education. Since our student body 
is so diversified and we do not have permanent on-campus athletic facilities, 
this number has significance. Many of our courses are taught at nearby commu- 
lu'tv (eniers. f)ark districts, YMCAs, other colleges, and wherever space can be 
borrowed or rented. 

A full progiam of a(ti\'ities is offered arui the courses are taught by our 
full-time staff or a part-timer with expertise in a particular area. The use of 
F)art-time instructors is on the increase and has moie drawbacks than advan- 
tages, but it does allow our program to expand. 

In December 1971, the Illinois Board of Higher Education eliminated in- 
voluntary physical education as a requirement for graduation at all state col- 
leges and universities. At that time, it was feared that the decision would elimi- 
nate some of our staff, especially since we did not have permanent on-campus 
facilities for our activities. Initially our enrollments dropped, but through hard 
work on tfie part of our department and our administration, many credit hours 
have been recovered. Xo instructor lost his job because of the loss of the 
recjuirement. 

The future apfx-ars brighter for us. Next year, Triton anticipates the instal- 
lation of outdoor play areas. Already there are twelve modern buildings to serve 
our students. The first phase of construction for athletics and physical edu- 
cation will inc hide an Astroturf play field, an allweather track, a baseball dia- 
mond, and tennis courts. .As money bt^comes available, the stiidium and spec- 
tator seats will be provided. Indoor facilities are currendy in the planning 
stages. Since the (Capital Development Board (the approval agency for building 
in Illinois) will not approve construction funds for physical education facilities, 
the college district must fund all physical education and athletic facilities from 
district tax dollars. 

Plans are now und(*r way to construct a community career center on the 
campus. This l)uilcling will house a child-care center, a senior citizen center, 
many health career prognmvs, adult and continuing education centers, police 
science, lire science, recreation leadership, and locally funded physical edu- 
cation laciliiies. This project will gcj l)efore the Capital Development Board 
some time this year. This is a new concept in facility planning and should 
f)rove to be a bc)nan/;i for our physical education enrollment inasmuch as stu- 
dents from a \ arietv of subjec t areas will be exposed to our activities. 

What about the community college and N CPE AM? By now you have some 
idea of the community college. What does the NCPEAM offer to the commu- 
nity college physical educator? There are a great many demands placed on all 
of us; yet. as an individual and a professional, we all make some commitments. 
.\s I reviewed my meml^erships. I realized that some adjustments would need to 
be made in the coming years. Time, money, and commitment to the many or- 
g-aniziuioiis cannot continue. 

nc)w do you decide which organization you will join? There areas many 
reasons for joining as there are people. One of the general rules is that you join 
because of a friendship or your friend's recommendation. If a person joins 
through friendship, the experience will usually be a good one as immediate 
contacts can Ix* established and enable the newcomer to feel right at home. 
Some may join out of professional commitment; others, to make personal con- 
Uic ts or for job advancement. Certain individuals may join to present a paper or 
seek a scholarship or grant. Why should the community college physical edu- 
'A"^*" join? 
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A principle ihai many (^f us use when considering an organizational mem- 
bership is to find out what the organization can do for us and what we can do 
for the organization. When you stop to analyze the community college physical 
educator, he usually does not relate to the NCPEAM and for some good 
reasons. 

The community college faculty are not pushed to publish or perish, they 
are not research oriented, they are not necessarily inclined to pursue a doc- 
torate, and they work with students who are quite different from typical four- 
year students. There are some other differences that influence the two-ycar- 
school faculty member. Normal teaching loads are geared to 14-20 contact 
hours per week and usually include some other assignment. It would seem fair 
to say tliat the work load of the community college teacher is a cross between 
that of the high school teacher and that of the teacher at the four-year school 
(at least in terms of teaching load). 

Another area of important diversity is that of the faculty selection and re- 
tention. Many two-year colleges employ faculty who can instruct in general 
rather than specific disciplines or who are willing to take on additional duties, 
such as coaching. They must also prefer to teach in the basic instruction pro- 
gram, since our majors programs are limited. A number of the two-year col- 
leges do not recruit faculty beyond their local districts; many of the new faculty 
at these colleges come from nearby high schools. 

It usually has been considered a promotion to move up to a higher school 
level and a demotion to move down. This trend over the years has influenced 
many educators to believe that the community college teacher is inferior to his 
four-year counterpart. Some of these beliefs are changing, many due to the 
overabundance of teachers and the state of the economy. Teaching at the com- 
munity college is gaining in prestige, promoting increased interest in working 
at this level. 

The relationship between the NCPEAM and the community college may 
never end in a marriage. The nature of the programs, the nature of the institu- 
tional commitments, the nature of the person who works at the community col- 
lege, and other considerations, such as budget, might never allow for wide par- 
ticifxition by community college people in the NCPEAM. If and when the time 
arrives that a community college person feels the need for this organization, I'm 
certain that he would feel welcome; my personal relationship, which began in 
1967, has always been good. 

All of us have learned a long time ago that we can manufacture needs; we 
do this through promotion. In a manner of speaking, the NCPEAM has ini- 
tiated the elementary steps to solicit community /junior college members. This 
has btrn done through the attempt to establish some junior college leadership 
and through this session here today. 

There are many philosophical considerations that merit discussion by 
NCPEAM leaders when they consider recruiting two-year faculty as potential 
members of this organization. Since persons working in two-year colleges have 
a different orientation and need toward organizations, it is questionable wheth- 
er great numlXT.s will join. If the NCPEAM leadership is committed to reach- 
ing out to the community /junior college for membership, these suggestions 
might prove helpful: 

1. Begin your membership drive with the community college members 
within the organiziition. Request their input and actively involve them 
with the work. 

2. Consider different types of memberships. Each category would require 
^ a separate dues and provide different services. 
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3; Consider dividiiig the US into geographical districts. Find a strong 
community college leader within each district and utilize him. 

4. Devise a technique to insure that community college people recognize 
community college leadership exists in the NGPEAM. If necessary, es- 
tablish a fund to jxiy ex|)enses for an individual to appear on the na- 
tional convention program. 

5. Establish incentives for membership. Develop appropriate remuner- 
ative and prestige awards for district leaders. 

6. Involve every new member in some project immediately. Make certain 
that the new member has more than a dues-paying commitment. 

7. Work on the image of the NCPEAM. Make it relevant to the commu- 
nity college person. 

8. Develop a reward system for those serving on committees, attending 
conventions, making speeches, and helping to promote and build the 
NCPEAM. 

9. Develop a membership certificate that is suitable for framing and 
mounting on the office wall. Issue these certificates and update the 
year on them for all members. 

10. Do not exjx'ct immediate success. 

Many of these suggestions have probably been considered at other times. 
The odds are against the NCPEAM increasing community college membership. 
As you may be aware, though, there is not one agency that provides for the 
community college physical educator. There are over 600 of these two-year col- 
leges, which do not have a national organization or national leadership 
opportunities. 

Economy, budget, energy, leadership, and timing are important ingredients 
to change. There appears to be a void on the national level for leadership at the 
community/junior college level. There are many obstacles to be overcome but 
the NCPEAM might well be the organization to adopt the community college 
physical educator. It will take time, compromise, and understanding, but it 
could prove worthwhile for all concerned. 



HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

IN THE ^NOW" COLLEGE 

MILLARD J. FISHER 
DcKalb College 

INTRODUCTION 

The unprecedented growth of community colleges in the United States during 
the last deaide— a 300 percent increase in enrollments and a doubling of the 
number of institutions— attests to the popularity of these remarkable institu- 
tions of higher learning. Many advocates of the community college envision it 
as **one of the few unique accomplishments of American Education in the 20th 
Century. "I Since the last decade, community colleges have been established for 
the first time in most major cities. Within a few years, more than 1 ,000 publicly 
supported community colleges will make education beyond high school avail- 
Q to youth, adults, and senior citizens in every state. Marland points out that 
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**lht* community-junior colk'^f movement is jXThaps the most significant and 
certainly the liveliest phenomenon in American eduaition."^ He further sug- 
gests that by 1975 the enrollment at two-yt*ar colleges will rise from 2.5 million 
to 3.3 million ^indents. ^ Willingham, in his state-by-state analyses of the need 
for additional educational institutions, proclaims that if the number of new 
community colleges continues to amass at its present rate, universal higher edu- 
cation through the fourteenth year for 90 percent of the population of this 
country will become a re^dity by 1980.^ If this becomes a truism, think of the 
implications that this tremendous growth will have for the various disciplines, 
including our own. 

In recent years, the Carnegie Commission recommended that no tuition be 
charged for the first two years of a college education at a public institution.^ 
The continuing pressure to expand the accessibility of higher education is the 
product of many forces. Low cost institutions appeal to students who could not 
otherwise afford college or to those who are undecided about their future ca- 
reers. The access of most community colleges to both college-age and adult en- 
rollees creates a unique institutional appeal. Local employers seeking trained 
workers view the community college as an economic asset, and civic leaders 
look to it for cultural enrichment. 

PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 

OF THE COMMUNITY/JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Democmcy is dependent upon an educational system that permits the de- 
velopment of an informed and literate citi/enry. The community college is ded- 
icated to the democratic way of life. Because it has faith in the integrity and 
worth of eiich individual both as a human right and as a guarantee of a just, 
stable, and dynamic social order, its philosophy is to provide equal opportunity 
for the development of each individual's capabilities. Opportunity in higher ed- 
ucation for all F)Cople is essential to this philosophy. 

As an outgrowth of the aforementioned philosophy, the six objectives that 
follow are generally the concern of the community college. 

1. General Education provides an opportunity for the education of each 
individual so that he may achieve a broad understanding of the social and 
physical forces affecting his life and become an effective member of his family, 
community, and world society. 

2. College Transfer Education provides carefully planned programs of aca- 
demic courses that are acceptable to colleges and universities and, when success- 
fully completed, prepjire the student for upper-division courses leading to vari- 
ous aaidemic and professional degrees. 

3. Occupational Education provides educational opportunities that are oc- 
cupationally oriented and desigpied to prepare an individual for employment 
uF>on completion of a program of study, including opportunities relative to 
meeting the effects of technological changes or automation. 

4. Dnwlopmerital Studies provide programs for those individuals who have 
been identified as needing remedial courses and allow students to achieve at 
their own rates with some assurance of academic success and self-actualization. 

5. Guidance provides each student with the necessary information, coun- 
seling, and direction to assist him in developing and progressing toward his 
goal. ' 

6. Community Services provide facilities and leadership for education and 
opportunities for participation in a variety of activities so that the college may 
*^ living social force and a cultural center of the community. 
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STUDENT POPULATION TO BE SERVED 

Higher education has just about reached the saturation point for the bright 
youth from the upper socioeconomic levels, since 80 to 90 percent of this group 
arc now in college. The newest college student is going to come from the sec- 
ond and third quartiles in ability and the lower socioeconomic strata of our so- 
ciety. The backgrounds and characteristics that shape the interests, career goals, 
and values of community /junior college students are diverse, and there is em- 
phasis on the disadvantaged, the minority, and the home-based student. These 
characteristics can serve as important bsickground information upon which fac- 
ulty and administrators can build tJieir strategies for helping students learn. If 
we think of these factors as inputs to the planning process, trend.s in student 
characteristics will be helpful to those concerned with predicting future needs. 

ASSESSMENT OF GOALS 

Goal achievements often depend upon the care with which subsystem ob- 
jectives arc specified. Subsystem or intermediate objectives can be used by facul- 
ty memlKTS to guide students as they progress through a given subject matter 
toward terminal performance objectives. The goals toward which performance 
objectives are pointed represent the longer-range mission of an instructional 
program and provide an integrative thread for the learning program as a 
whole. 

Presently, there ap|X*ars to be a concerted effort to focus attention on per- 
formance assessment as the major criierion for determining the effectiveness of 
a school. For the purfx)sc of amplification, the three comments that follow ap- 
pear to be appropriate. P'irst, restating objectives in terms of output, or changes 
in the learner's performance, offers the advantage of relating inputs and in- 
structional processes to results, with close attention to the interaction between 
these three classes of variables. Second, broader educational goals slated in 
terms of the Ix'havior that students should realize upon completion of a pro- 
gram of study need to be broken down into more specific short-term or interim 
output objectives that collectively lead to improved student performance. Third, 
for certain types of learning experiences the learning process itself defines the 
objective being served. In some instances, general goals are all that can be 
stated, and subobjectives can be clarified through experience with individual 
learners. 

By converting the broad educational goals of community/junior colleges 
into more sp<Tific output and process objectives, college administrators and fac- 
ulty should'be able, to identify a jninimum set of skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes to be achieved by a majority of the students enrolled in a particular 
course. 

METHODS Of FULFILLING THE GOALS 

1. Variety in Curriculum is essential. The courses and programs offered 
should be dependent on the needs and interests of the people and institutions, 
not on tradition and so-called normal college-level programs. 

2. Personal Assistance to Students is viewed by many educators as one of 
the most important entities of the community college structure. It appears that 
wc need to divorce ourselves from the professional counseling syndrome and be- 
gin to develop by a substantial reallocation of educational resources the coun- 
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seiing potential inherent iii itivoivernent of students, faculty, and laymen from 
ilie eonirniinity, ineUiding business and the professions. / 

3. Grading Systems that ehminate failure in the traditional sense are being 
experimented with by several community colleges. Supporters of nonpunitive 
grading systems and [)roee(lures believe that it is important to know what a stu- 
dent has mastered— what skills he can perform, problems lie can solve, and in- 
formation he ran apply— but that it is not necessar>' or advisable to record fail- 
ures in addition to successes. 

4. Concepts of Time limiting education to the completion of a certain 
arnount of courses tiiat yield a certain number of crredit hours in a few years are 
being (]uestic)ned. Eduration as a lifelong activity appears to be gaining accept- 
arue philosophically and practically. Educational closure is no longer a reason- 
able concept. 

5. Seio Locations and Seiv Instructors are needed because many students 
functiori more effec lively in other environments than the campus. Off-campus 
centers in neighlx)rhocKis and industrial locations are examples. Communities 
can be used as laboratories. Educational opportunities can be taken to people 
where thev live and work, using mobile facilities if necessar>'. 

f). Methods and Media that allow different instructional approaches must 
be utili/ed. Because of financial and other constraints, the feasibility of doing 
something different is getting more emptiasis now. 

7. Imfnot'ed Teaching is essential in any institution of higher learning, 
rhe cluster concept shows some promise biu does have many interpretations. It 
is essentially a way of closely relating faculty and students. This arrangement is 
intendc*d to lead to a grcnuer ac ceptance of responsibility for student learning by 
all parties. 



NEED FOR DIVERSITY IN FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATORS 

Botli the administrator and the teacher are managers of learning. Recog- 
nising (.c)mmon responsibilities and a large community of interest helps close 
the gap that too often exists today between faculty and administration. It is the 
span of responsibility rather than the substance of the task that differentiates 
the roles of administrator and faculty memt)er. In tlie community college, the 
teacher faces the challenging assignment of improving the learning process in 
an institution widi an ever increasing breadth of program and diversity of stu- 
dents. His role is to provide leadership to the participants in the learning ex- 
perience as they shape their objectives and to assist in tailormg educational 
programs to achic»ve the objectives. The faculty member makes available re- 
sources tliat will [)e useful to the student — information through computers, 
books, tapes, laborator>' equipment, and perhaps work-study opportunities. He 
participates in the process by which evaluation is conducted on a continuing 
basis so that learners may be able to correct errors and identify deficiencies. The 
administrator, tcx), finds himself facing an assignment that is changing in its 
reciuirernents lor success. Traditional administrative skills as perceived by some 
v/ill probably have to give way in importance to increased emphasis on work- 
ing with l>roader constituencies to make the learning process work more 
efficiently. 

A special kind of person with special skills and attitudes is going to be 
needed for community college work. Thr^: is already apparent, and the need 
will Ijecome even more apparent in the "future Ix^aiuse of pressures already at 
work. The transition from where we are to where we are going will be made 
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t-asier if faculty and adrninisiiatois svc themselves as partners in the manage- 
ment of learning. 

MAJOR TRENDS _ 

Although enrollments in four-year institutions of higher education will 
level off or decline during the decade, community college enrollmcnis will con- 
tinue to soar, reaching a level of approximately 4.5 million full- and part-time 
students by 1980. Students will be older, more self-directed, and more certain of 
their career interests. The effects that rhe aforementioned will have on the na- 
tion's community/junior colleges will probably develop into the following 
trends: 

1. C:oiitinued support for the concept of the open-door policy will require 
more effc( live developmenml education program offerings. 

2. Faculty inenilxTS will* require radically improved prescrvice and in- 
service training if they are to meet effectively the needs of a diverse array of 
studenLS. 

!1 Greatly exptinded minority group enrollment will require dramatic in- 
creases in the numlx'r of minority group faculty representatives, counselors, and 
administrators. Expanded recruitment programs and inservice training will 
help resolve the current imbalance between the number of minority students 
and faculty memtx'rs. 

4. Strengthened life long learning programs will require institutional com- 
mitments and appropriate staffing well beyond the current level. 

5. Clustered courses and core curricula will help to improve the articu- 
lation of career and transfer programs. In addition, work-study programs, part- 
time enrollment, intermittent enrollment, and external degrees offer promising 
alternatives to traditional procedures. 

6. C:ioser linkage of the community with the college will be achieved 
through systematic needs assessment and communication efforts. Off-campus 
course offerings, involvement of community leaders in policy-making, tele- 
vision coverage of campus events, and outreach recruiting will help to insure a 
closer collab()rative relationship between the community and the college. 

7. New organizational structures that encourage those who should par- 
ticipate in decision-making to do so will emerge. The typical bureaucratic 
structure of the past, with its hierarchical alignment of administrators, staff, 
and students, will give way to a participatory management framework with 
both faculty and administrators serving as learning managers. 

8. Result-oriented goals and objectives will facilitate a more effective allo- 
cation of resources for the benefit of the student and community. 

9. The utilization of a greater diversity of media and hardware will en- 
hance the satisfaction of meeting the needs and interests of the populace in the 
community. 

10. The community college will take a more active role in assisting the 
community in the resolution of economic, educational, cultural, political, and 
social problems. 

INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS 

Relative to the foregoing topics, how does the health, physical education, 
and recreation division fit into the picture for contributing toward the pro- 
vision of this comprehensive education? What are the implications for physical 
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fcliuatiori in the "now" collfgc? In addressing ourselves lo these questions, it is 
imix'raiive that we discuss innovative physical education programs. There are 
numerous eximiples of these at the comnumity college level. A few examples of 
these progmms taking place at the present time at DeKalb College are: skin and 
scuba (living trips to Grand Cayman Island and Florida; skiing at Vail, Col- 
orado; a Euroix^m trip concerned with the visitation of physical education fa- 
cilities, plants, programs, and places of liistorical interest in the development of 
physical education; and an interdisciplinary course to discover the development 
of man through science entitled "The Ascent of Man," which deals with the in- 
terrelationship of science and technology on the course of human events (of 
whi(h physical education is a part) and consists of an on-campus seminar every 
two weeks, A television series transmitted for thirteen weeks serves as course in- 
strudion; the same program is shown twice a week on two different evenings.^ 

Other innovative physical education programs utilized in community col- 
leges are various individualized approaches to learning, independent study op- 
tions, student choice of indejxnuleiu study units, self-directed learning, goal- 
centered individualized learning elective curricula, miniquarter and trimester 
extended schcxil-year plans, student-designed elective courses, contingency con- 
trac ting, and c o in |xHenc7- based programs. Fitness learning laboratories are an- 
other innovation. The program at Brookdale Community College is an exam- 
ple.' In their prf)gTam they recjuire a fitne.ss profile for each entering freshman 
that includes a medical examination — physiological parameters that include 
height, weight, girth, c ardiovascidar, pulmonary function, muscular strength, 
and skinfold measurements. In addition, a physical activity interest inventory, 
physical activity history, and nutrition profile for each individual are developed 
and used, 

Hcxlges did a research project with the purpose of determining the current 
status and organi/iitional structure of physical education in public two-year col- 
leges in the Midwest.** He writes: "Innovation and change were apparently a 
part of the .senice program at many of the colleges. Independent study was pro- 
vided for at 11% of the colleges. Other innovative ideas currently in use includ- 
ed contrac t teac hing, modular scheduling, mini-courses, closed-circuit tele- 
vision, and proficiency testing. Thirty-three percent of the colleges offered what 
they considered to be unusual or unique activities. The top five included self- 
defense ac tivities (judo and karate), backpacking, canoeing, skiiing, and cy- 
cling. It is interesting to note that 56% of the colleges augmented the faculty 
with community specialists."^ The researcher concludes that physical education 
in the public two-year colleges in the Midwest is considered an integral part of 
the total college curriculum, and that future expectations appeared even more 
enc ou niging, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR THE COMMUNITY 

Physical education in the "now" college includes the expansion of param- 
eters fioin on-cainpus experiences to physical education for the community. It 
not only provides the accessibility to on-campus facilities, such as golf, tennis, 
swimming, and physical fitness measurement and tcstiiig, but also brings many 
of these ac tivities to areas of closer proximity, sucli as churches, Ys, and clubs, 
both day and night whenever feasible. In addition, the utilization of in- 
sirnctional services (hat inc lude ciualified physical educators and others who are 
experts in their particular activity is essential. Moreover, the ultimate purpose 
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of thi'sc I'XjXM iciuc's sluMild Im- to cnliancr the (lc'\'el()pmcnl of education and 
good lualth by ihv accjuisiiion n{ skills. knowledKC and posiiivc attitudes to- 
ward recreative ex[)erientes and lifelong physical adivity. Bird suggests that 
" . . . once mobili/ed. this eoninuinity partnersliip. under the direction and su- 
jx'nision of professional physical educators, rould furnish a substantial creative 
resonne opening to ihe adult cr)nnnuniiy offerings that span the entire spec- 
trum ot human movement."*" 

A couple of examples of places where tlie emerging "community center 
sdiool*' has shown immediate su((ess is the Human Resources Development 
(Center in llaniiltoii ('ouniy. Tennessee, anil tin* jc^hn F. Kennedy Onter in At- 
lanta, (Georgia. In addition to providing the comrnimity with programs in 
health, plusical education, and recreation, they serve many of the other social 
senue cleli\tT\ systems iuul civic functions. For the purpose of exhibiting the 
need foi physical education beyond the student population, liird writes that 
" . . . pai tic ipiition in ph>sieal aiii\ it\ has to have a place to happen, the tools 
to make it happen, and it must fx* siinuilated and reinforced. Physical educators 
should ri^adjust their sights and broaden their sphere of direct influence to in- 
clude two-thirds nu)re of ihe population/'^' 

c:()Nc:Lr8K)N 

Students flocked to campuses all over the I'nited States in the 1960s, as 
hundreds of cc)nun unity colleges were built, ft was the decade of bricks and 
mortar, f)f staff recruitment and f)rogram development, and of advisory commit- 
tee's and master plans, I'he decade of the 1970s is the decade to fulfill the prom- 
ise and to ac hieve the goals through the learning prcxess. 

It appears to Ix* clearly discernible that economic, social, political, and so- 
cietal pressures magnify the importance of tlie provision of community services 
for the |X)pulace by utilization of all the community resources that one can 
muster, with possibly the most important one being the community college. 
The connnunity college is both the catidyst to stimulate a community con- 
sc iousn{'ss and the product of this consciousness, fn many cases, this institution 
of higher learning has helped to fac ilitate the establishment of new alignments 
and counnonalities of interest among the aggregations of people in the commu- 
nity. Tomorrow's student will c*xhibit greater concern for shaping his own des- 
iin\. (anriculum offerings and institutional procedures need to be planned 
with student participation. Independent study opportunities, more flexible 
course schedules, and greater attention to individual learning styles will be re- 
c]uired. ('ollege students are demanding that the learning process be shaped to 
iheir leciuiremenis. (Community colleges are doing more than respond to 
(liange. They iuc influenc ing the direction of change in our society by the pri- 
orities that they are establishing. 

Some critics will dec n the aforementioned suggested roles for physical edu- 
caiois in the connnunitv college and predictive comments concerning physical 
education in the "now" college. They will charge that such a faith is naive and 
imiealistK. I hese people cannot en\ isiori themselves performing new and dif- 
leieni loles: partic ipating in new inethcxls, programs, and teaching technic] ues; 
and sen ing a wider parameter in the community. ^Vith the changing role of 
highei ediuation. the ecfJiionn, new technology, the emphasis on account- 
abilit\ to tfie college student, the cormnunity, the profession, and oneself, 
among othets. let nu' liasten assure you that physical education in the "now" 
college, as suggested, may \ ery likely become a reality. 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 

IN THE "NOW ^ COLLEGE 

DON JONES 
Tarrant County Junior College 

Texas: land of contrast, where almost 11 million Texans are dealing effectively 
with diversity— tliank.s to education. Tliey are learning and relearning at two- 
year colleges that have grown phenomenally during the last decade and are 
called by many different names — community college, junior college, or simply 
college. But for the tens of tliousands of Texans enrolled in these publicly sup- 
ported two-year institutions, they are the "now" colleges. They are comprehen- 
sive community colleges, combining the best of traditional education with ef- 
fective answers for contemporary problems. Literally, they are where the 
(onimunity and college meet. 

These institution,s are sensitive to community needs. Tliey are stable, yet 
have the resiliency to react quickly to clianging educational needs in a rapidly 
changing world. 

The Coordinating Board, Texas College University System, soon after its 
creation in the midsixties, fore.saw tlie upcoming importance of these institu- 
tions, riie lK)ar(l divided the state into 53 Junior College Regions; there are 48 
public ly supported two-year colleges in Texas. 

Ten years ago, only one in ten col lege- bound liigh school graduates en- 
rolled for jx)stsecondary study in junior colleges. By the fall of 1971, more than 
half of Texas's college freshmen and sophomores were in these two-year col- 
leges. The Texas statewide system is now one of tlie largest in the United 
States. These are orx*n-d(K)r institutions, available to all persons. 
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One importaiu aspec i ol this iu*\v api)roach is the ever changing role of 
physical education in the "now" college, hi order to understand this new role 
better, lei us look at the underlying philosophy of physical education in a 
"now" college. 

The philosophy of the Division of Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation on the Northeast Campus of Tarrant County Junior College is unique 
not only in course offerings but in approach to educational experiences for the 
students. Our philosophy is based upon (1) the extension of life through a 
health -fitness course (Health Concepts), (2) the preservation of life through be- 
ginning and survival swimming and the Medical Self Help Program, and (3) 
the enjoyment of life through a lifetime sports and recreation program. 

EXTENSION OF LIFE 

In our philosophy, the extension of life is the most important concept. Not 
only students, but fatuity and staff as well, can benefit from Health Concepts 
because of its emphasis on preventive medicine. This course is based on the 
predication that everyone wants to live longer. People can live a long, useful 
life without ever hitting a golf ball, but the> cannot live a long, healthy life 
without a good heart, good lungs, and a good circulatory system. Heart disease 
is the number-one killer in America today. We provide scientific facts about the 
need for exercise and then illustrate what exercise will do physiologically and 
anatomically. VVc aid our students by providing techniques by which they can 
measure their own CVR efficiency and other fitness levels. A skinfold caliper, 
for example, measures fat content; the Harvard Step Test and the Cooper 12- 
minute test detennine cardiovascular efficiency. Other evaluations indicate flex- 
ibility and strength. We then prescribe exercise programs for the student that 
will develop, maintain, and/or improve his fitness level. 

In order to make this course available to the student's convenience and tai- 
lored to his particular learning pace, we have completely packaged it in two 
different formats, a written package and an audio-tutorial slide-tape pre- 
sen union. This course is offered at a regular class time and also on a to-be-ar- 
ranged basis. Many police officers, pilots, and other professional people have 
found this course to be very suitable because they may work at their own 
convenience. 

Another innovation within our division is student contracting. After they 
have had Health Concepts and evaluated their fitness levels, many students like 
to continue, since they realize that consistency is the important key to fitness. 
We draw up contracts with the students on an arranged basis. They can work 
out anywhere they want — at a local school, at home, or in our facilities. The 
teacher is a learning manager or a resource person whose primary function is 
counseling students. The student lists what his personal objectives are and may 
reevaluate those goals periodically to decide upon realistic ones. 

PRESERVATION OF LIFE 

We consider our aquatics program second in importance in our program. 
Since Texas had 516 deaths attributed to drowning last year, our objective is to 
provide survival and other swimming skills to as many persons as possible. 
With an ind(K)r, eight- lane heated swimming pool, our program is excellent. In 
addition to regular college students, wc have about 1,000 children who learn to 
swim each summer in the Community Service Program. Our Medical Self Help 
Q igram also makes an important contribution to this area. 
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ENJOYMENT OF LIFE 

Our lifetime sports program includes such courses as badminton, tennis, 
golf, archery, and scuba diving. These are activities that people can continue to 
participate in throughout life. Our courses at TCJC, Northeast Campus, are 
uiiiciue in that all are coeducational, conurary to the practice of most colleges 
and universities. Society is coeducational; consequently, our curriculum is 
based on that reality. 

Our approiich to teaching lifetime sports is nontraditional. For example, 
the student's time is not wasted in the classroom going over rules, terminology, 
scoring, etc., which ultimately have to be learned individually; these arc caught 
in educational packages, thus allowing more time for practicing the actual ac- 
tivity. For example, the decompression charts in our scuba classes are all pack- 
aged for individualized learning. 

In addition to the on -cam pus courses oudined above, we have some off- 
campus courses, which include horsemanship, canoeing, bowling, and roller 
skating. For bowling and roller skating, we have negotiated with public facili- 
ties. Our classes are scheduled around their regular hours. 

In order to offer horsemanship to our students, we utilize the riding facili- 
ties at a Icxal riding stable. Via television equipment, we recorded all horse- 
manship lectures, edited them, and wrote educational packages to supplement 
the ta^x's. vStudenis view the tapes and complete the educational packages that 
( ompleinent these tiijx's. The students .spend two Saturdays at the stables, where 
they receive professional instruction and actually handle the horses. 

A similar course is canoeing. We made video tap)es of canoeing techniques 
with the cooperation of the American Red Cross. We also have written pack- 
ages that complement these tapes. The students sp)end ten hours in our swim- 
ming pool practicing their canoeing strokes. In addition, they SF>end a weekend 
on the Bra/OS River or at Lake Benbrook for the laboratory experience. 

Our department is also offering contracting in the area of lifetime sports. 
Many students, because of scheduling problems, are unable to take, the activity 
courses they need. The.se students may sign up for lifetime sports contracting. 
We have contracts available in tennis, bowling, golf, and canoeing. In addition, 
if the student i.s interested in a different activity, we will draw up a contract for 
that activity, providing we have enough supplementary materials. There are a 
few activities, such as team sports, which do not lend themselves to a con- 
tracting format, but since we do not teach team sports, this is no problem. 

After the activity is selected, the instructor makes available information in 
the form of workbooks, handouts, media presentations, and individual meet- 
ings. The student is given a stkills pretest to determine his beginning skill level. 
Then he is free to master the course objectives using the materials made avail- 
able. The student may abo choose to learn his skills off campus — say, golf or 
tennis from a pro — while still receiving college credit. Through the contracting 
course, it may be possible for a student to receive credit in many areas not 
available on campus, such as snow skiing, sailing, or any activity in which spe- 
cific criteria can be met. 

Other courses utilizing individualized materials arc archery, fencing, bad- 
minton, bowling, and tennis. In order to make the multimedia kits that go 
with these pxickages more accessible to students, we have added in the gym a 
learning center with 2b carrels. This enables usage of a variety of instructional 
techniques. The lab is open at all hours the campus is in operation, thus en- 
abling students to drop in at their convenience. 
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In physical education vciy few colleges offer credit by examination, but it 
has been available for some time witliin our division. There are students who 
come to us who already possess the skills taught in our classes, but in order to 
meet graduation requirements or catalog requirements, they need college credit. 
Rather than make them retake tennis, bowling, or whatever, we offer them a 
system of credit by examination. Tlie interested student is given a course syl- 
labus to see what the course involves and if after reading it he thinks he is com- 
petent in that area, he may then take the skills and knowledge tests. If he scores 
80 percent orjibove, he is given a grade. 

So far we have tiilked about the academic program, but to increase contact 
with the student body at large and the community we have a recreation pro- 
gram that includes community services. 

hi order to give the student an opportunity to use the skills he learns in 
our academic classes, and in keeping with our philosophy of enjoyment of life, 
the Tarrant County Junior College, Northeast Campus, HPER division has de- 
veloped the Recreation Department to meet the needs, interests, and demands of 
"now" college students and staff and of our community. 

Recreational ser\ ices provided by the Recreation Department are (l)an in- 
trainiiml program for men, (2) an intramural program for women. (3) coed in- 
trarnurals, (4) extramural club participation, (5) a student recreation program, 
and {6j community services, a continuing education noncredit program for the 
community. 

Participarus in tlie various recreational service programs come from aca- 
demic classes wliere students have tlie opportunity to implement interests and 
skills in various activities on a competitive basis or in a recreational setting. 

The men's, women's, and coed intramural programs in conjunction with 
an extramural program provide the students an opportunity to participate on a 
competitive basis against other students enrolled at TCJC-NE and other area 
colleges and universities. Activities include team sports, such as flag football, 
basketball, three-man basketball, volleyball, and softball, and individual-dual 
sports, such as golf, tennis, badminton, bowling, pass-punt-kick contests, free- 
throw contests, table tennis, cross-country, archery, weight lifting, fencing, 
sj^aceball. and other activities in response to student interest and needs. 

The extramural program is an extension of the intramural programs, with 
intramural championship teams or individual champions competing with other 
intramural champions from junior and senior colleges in our geographic re- 
gion. In 1971 and 1972, the men's intramural basketball championship team 
won the state extramural basketball championship against senior colleges and 
junior colleges in our area. In 1974 our women's basketball team won the slate 
championship and participated in the national AAU tournament in Gallup, 
New Mexico. 

Sports clubs are another recreational service provided for students with spe- 
cific needs and interests. HPER staff members provide supervision and assist in 
orgjmizing activities for tlie different clubs. Student interest determines sports 
clubs that will be orgjmized, and the number and types of clubs that are active 
vary from year to year. 

One of the most popular recreational programs provides students and iac- 
uliy with the opportunity to utilize our facilities and equipment under HPER 
stiiff and supervision. At the present time we are open five days a week for stu- 
dent recreation. Students and faculty-staff may check out equipment with their 
ID cards or utilize facilities in a recreational setting during their leisure or free 
time. Our equipment and facilities arc available to recreational service pro- 
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grains from 7:30 a.m. lo 10:30 p.m.. Monday through Thursday, and from 7:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Fridays. Academic classes have priority in using facilities and 
equipment, but when a facility is not used for classes, it is available for recre- 
ational service programs. Equipment available to student and staff includes bas- 
ketballs; volleylxills; footballs; tennis, golf, and archery equipment; horseshoes; 
badminton rackets; speed bags and gloves; bumper-pool equipment; and exer- 
cise equipment, such as bic\'cles and exergenies. HPER facilities include one 
large gymnasium, a weight room, an indrX)r swimming pool, sauna baths, 
g>'mnastic areas, a combiitive area, trampolines, a spaceball area, and six hand- 
ball courts. Outdoor facilities include tennis courts, horseshoe pits, a seven -hole, 
golf course with artificial greens, and jogging-cycling trails. 

Students not enrolled in physical education classes have the opportunity to 
participate in the various recreational programs, and community needs and in- 
terests are met by a variety of community-service continuing-education classes 
and progiams. The HPER continuing education classes and activities are non- 
credit classes or super\'ised recreational activities. During the past two years we 
have averaged 2,500 participantiHn our continuing education program. Classes 
and activiiies offered under conii'^uing education include a family recreation 
program similar to the student recreation program in which the community 
pays a fee and utilizes our facilities and equipment in a recreational setting. 
The program is for one college semester. In 1972-73 (fall, spring, and summer 
sessions). 1,105 jx'ople participated in the family recreation program. Youth 
and adult swimming is another program that has been very successful. In 1972- 
73, 770 students enrolled in the swimming program. Other continuing edu- 
cation classes include figure control, golf, tennis, gym nasties- trampoline, yoga, 
sciilxj diving, jujitsu, self-defense for women, and a family fitness orogram. 

The Division of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is an integral 
part of the "now" college. The division provides a variety of activities to meet 
the needs and interests of its diverse clientele. Individuals have the opportunity 
to learn skills in the academic or continuing education programs and imple- 
ment these skills on a competitive basis or within a recreational setting, Tar- 
rant County Junior College, Northeast Campus, is one of the many "now" 
colleges. 



WOMEN IN SPORTS: CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISONS 
OF PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING AND BODY IMAGE 

ELDON E. SNYDER 
JOSEPH E. KIVLIN 
Bowling Green Slate University 

Every society prescribes legitimized role expectations according to gender (see 
reference 3 for a critique of gender roles). Such expectations raise noteworthy 
theoretical propositions concerning "variations from group to group and from 
lime to time, their interrelations, the extent to which encumbents [5ic] of partic- 
ular positions actually conform to or deviate from them, and the like."^^ One 
aspect of role performance is to consider the role expectations in one area of be- 
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havior and the dcgicc of < omixiiibility of t'xpx'ctatioiis in another segment of 
one's life space. Hole conflict (more s\m if ic ally intenole conflict) is the term 
used to denote a situation when the incumlx*nt occupies two or more roles si- 
multaneously with conflicting role exjxciations.^^ 23 ^y^^ individual exposed to 
role conflict lannot iK^have consistently with lx)th sets of prescriptions at the 
same time.^ 

In the United States the role exp<:*( tat ions of woman and athlete have tradi- 
tionally lx*en < ontradic tory. Hart ix)ints out, " I'hc woman who wishes to par- 
ticijxjte in sports and remain 'womanly* faces great stress. By choosing sport 
she usually places herself outside the scxia! mainstream."'^ The history of phys- 
ical education for girls and women has emphasized light exercises and rhythmic 
(lan( ing nither than comjx*titive sports.^ ^ In a recent study Brovennan et a I. re- 
\xn\ the Ixhavioral tniits a group of clinical psychologists feel characterize a 
healthy adult female — she is de}x*ndent. emotional, intuitive, and passive.* 
However, the trails desinible for athletic participation — aggressiveness, tough- 
mi ndedness, dominance, self-confidence, and risk taking — are usually associated 
with males rather than females.'-^ 

Further sjX'cification of the social exjxc tat ions associated with the woman 
athlete roles has been outlined by Metheny.'** She notes that athletic com- 
jK'tition for women varies with the activity. Least acceptable physical activities, 
and thus the greatest likelihood of role conflict, include body contact, applica- 
tion of force io a heavy object, projecting the bcxly through space over long dis- 
tances, and face-to-face ccmi^x^tition. Conversely, the most acceptable forms of 
(omixtition include presentation cJf the Ixxly in esthetically pirasing patterns, 
use of a manufactured device to facilitate ix)dily movement, utilization of a 
light implement, and maintenance of a spatial barrier with the opponent. Em- 
pirical findings generally snpjx)rt Metheny's conclusions regarding variations 
in scK'ial accepliibility of sports for women.'' '^^ Recent research by Malumphy 
likewise indic^ues variations and inconsistencies among woman athletes them- 
selves regiirding the effect of partic ipation in sports on their feminine image.'^ 
Some women in this study feel that athletic piirticipation enhances their femi- 
nine image. 

The importance of role conflict is evident when the potential effects are 
considered. If the individual has internalized two contradictory prescriptions, 
we might anticifxite lx*havioral and attitudinal ambiguity, confusion, and anx- 
iety.'^ Parsons points out that exjx)sure to role conflict is likely to create a situ- 
aticm that is incompjitible with a harmonious integration of ix^rsonality.'-* A 
major fcxus of the present p:iper is on an analysis of degrees of athletic par- 
ticipation by women and the dejx^ndent variables of psychological well-being 
and bcxly image. Sjxc ifically, if woman athletes exjxrience role conflict, its 
ccmcomiiant effec ts are likely to Ix reflected in these aspects of self- identity. 
Furthermore, from the literature on variations in the tyix of physical activity 
acceptable to women, we might expect that the tyjx of sport involvement will 
show corresfX)nding differences in psychological well-lxing and body image. 

The dejx'ndent variables, (I) psychological welMxing and (2) body image, 
have long researc h traditions and are considered reliable indiaitors of feelings 
toward one's self. The mt^isures of psychologiail well-being follow a research 
tradition from the University of Chicago and the University of Michigan.^ 22 
rhe s|x*c ific items dealing with aspects of psychological well-being i:ip feelings 
of contenunent, life sjitisfaclion, and happiness. 
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SiiKC jiiiikMK |MiM< i|).iiif>n is j physical lutiviiy and lK)dy apjx»arana' is 
likt'ly to hv a major lac loi iii ihv fcinah* idcrniiy, wc* usvd b(xly image as i!ie 
second dqxMideni variable. Marcia and Friedman inditair dial die tx)dy struc- 
ture is partitidarly im|X)nani in tlie ego-identity of women Secord and Jour- 
ard jx)int om ihai "tlie individual's altitudes toward his body are of crucial im- 
portaiu e in any ( orn[)rehensive theory of [XYSonality, , . /'^^ Additionally, 
studies of iKKly image sliow fK)sitive correlations wiih self-esteem and self-con- 
cepr* 2H 2') n .,,^| neg^itive Cf)rrela lions with anxiety and insecurity/"^ We used a 
iTKxlif'ication of the Secord and Jourard scale that was used in most of the stud- 
ies of hjody image cited. 

A jxiriicular level of analysis in this study is the [)resentation of cross-na- 
tional data collected in huiia. Australia, and the United States, Cilascr and 
Strauss have noted the advantage of comijarative data in determining the struc- 
tural lx)undaries and generality of social facts. Comparative data also provide a 
means for indejxndent cliecking and validation of initial facts. In short, we 
will Ik' interested in determining tlic- consistency of our findings when exam- 
ined from a cross-national perspective for purix)ses of tlieory clarification and 
construe lion. 

METHOD 

riie data lor this study were collected by means of a .self-administered ques- 
tionnaire. One siimpie of respondents consisted of women atldetes in the Unit- 
ed Stales who participated in the 1972 Women's National Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships in hasketl)all, .gymnastics, swimming and diving, and track and field, 
or wIk) had part ici|xi ted in the 1972 Olympic tryouts in ^gymnastics. The pur- 
|x)se of selec ting res|X)ndents from tlie.se four sjx)rts was to get a variety of re- 
six>ndeius from six)rts that seem to differ in the degree of scxial acceptability 
for women, The numlxr and jxrcentage of respondents were highest for basket- 
Ixdl players (N-12()) and ^gymnasts (N=l 16), Because the swimining and diving 
and tnic k and field c [iampionshi|)s were lield late in the school year, the time 
was limitt*d for sec uring addresses and mailing. As a result, the number of re- 
six)ndents from these s[)orts was less (swimming and diving, N=60; track and 
field, N-!r2), Tfiese women were deeply involved in their athletic roles and 
miglit represent the epitome of the stereotyped woman athlete, Sepanite data 
analysis was made of die entire sample of athletes and the two subsamples of 
basketball players and gymnasts,'*' 

A second s;imple of American college women was gathered from students 
enrolled in general scx iology c las.ses at Bowling C;reen State University in Ohio 
(N 27,")), The f(>m[X)si(ic)n of these classes approximated a cro.ss .section of col- 
lege women at this institution. Bowling Ciieen is similar to many medium-sized 
slate universities in the United States, For comparative analysis these re- 
s|X)ndents were dichotomized into higli and low piirtici pants in s|X)rts, but it 
was coinc icIcMital if any of the high participants were competing at the national 
level, as were die ies}X)nclenls in the woman atldete sample. 

Two additional samples of res|K)ndenis were secured from university wom- 
en iti Australia and India, The Australian women constitute a sample (N=252) 
including most of the female students taking courses in physical education at a 
teachers college in western Australia in the spring of 1973, Since physical edu- 
cation is compulsory for all students at the college, this sample closely approxi- 
mates a cross sec t,ion of woman students enrolled there. Separate analyses were 
made of the high and low participants in s[X)rts. 
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Tlu' Iiuliaii women vvci r enrol led in lower-level courses in psycliology in a 
major souiluemral Indian universiiy in the winter of 1973. Tlu* upj^er-level stu- 
dents were stiulying for exaiviinations at the time the questionnaire was admin- 
istered, so iliey were unavailable as respondents. 7'he administrator of tlie ques- 
tionnaires w^as an exf)erienced researcher ant! reported no other particular bias 
in the sample. Tlie Indian simipie was identified as representative of college 
students frf)m that ret;if)n of India. The Australian and Indian samples were 
also divided iiUo high and lf)w sports panic i[)aius. 

Kmpirical cutting f)oints were used witli these samples to dicliotomize 
them iiuo high and low s|>o!is f)arti( ipation.*'' Tluis, we liave tliree levels of iri- 
voivenieni in sports by tlie American women, the national intercollegiate com- 
petitors and the high and low f)anicipams at Bowling Green State (University, 
and tw^o levels of iinolvemeiu (high and low participants) of Australian and In- 
dian university siudeius, Tlu'se sam[)les include sufficiem variations to explore 
relationshif)s between our primary independent variable (involvement in sport 
by wcniien) and tlie selettetl dependent variables. Atlditionally, the cross-nation- 
al analyses f)ro\ itie a testing ground la exploie the genendity of findings in 
several scx ial settiiigs. 

FINDINGS 

One of the siereotyjx^s of woman atliletes is that they tend to be "Ama- 
zons." If tliis is true, comparisons of woman atliletes and nonatliletes on the de- 
pendent variables of psychological well-being and body image may reflect the 
differences in physic|ue. Data preseiued in Table I do not support this stereo- 
type. Gomparisons of tlie high and low participaius within all three samples of 
students are very similar. When the height and weight of the woman athletes 
are analyzed, their averjige weight is slightly more than the other American 
sample; however, they are also slightly taller. Among the woman athletes, as 
might Ix' expected in light of the emphasis of their sport, the woman gymnasts* 
weight is least in relation to their height. While these ckita do not tell us any- 
thing alx)ut the |x*rceivecl attractiveness of the women, they suggest that the 
height and weight ratio is not a likely explanation for differences on the mea- 
sures oi psycliologiad well-being or body image. 



TABLE 1 



Height and Weight Comparisons of Woman Students 



Mean 1 1 rig lit 



Mean Weight (lbs.) 



All w^onian athletes 

Basketball 

CJymnasis 



f) ft. 6 in. 
5 ft. 7 in. 
5 ft. 5 in. 



129 
136 
116 



American .stud<*nis 
High participation 



5 It. 5 in. 



126 



in s|K)rls ac tivities 



lx)W participation 



5 ft. b in. 



125 



in s|X)rts activitii»s 
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Mean Height Mean Weight (lbs.) 

Auslialian students 
High participation 

in spx)m activities 5 ft. 5 in. 122 

Low participation 

in sports activities 5 ft. 5 in. 121 



Indian students 
High participation 

in spc^fLs activities 5 ft. 1 in. 112 

Low pariicip^ition 

in sjx)rts activities 5 ft. 0 in. 101 



Table 2 presents data on the samples and subsamples and the three dimen- 
sions of psychological well-being. The data generally indicate that par- 
ticipation in athletics is not associated with a negative affect. When comparing 
the high and low participants in all , three samples of university students the 
women who are high [xirticipants demonstrate positive attitudes toward life. 
The one exception to these findings is evident in the sample of Indian students. 
However, in this sample two of the three dimensions support the conclusion 
that athletic particip^ition is associated with a positive psychological well-be- 
ing. A comparison of the woman athletes and the American subsample of high 
piirticipants indicates they have a similar outldok on life. With all three mea- 
sures of psychological well-being the gymnasts show more positive attitudes 
than the basketball subsample. Yet by all measures, the basketball players dem- 
onstrate more positive responses than the low participants. In short, our ex- 
pectation of a negative relationship between athletic participation and psycho- 
logical well-being was not supported. 

TABLE 2 



Psychological Well-Bcing Responses of Woman Students 
by Type and Extent of Participation in Sports Activites 



Geriefally Feel Very Satisfied Happiness 
in Good-Spirits with Life in Life 



N 

All woman athletes 294 
Gymnasts 104 
Basketball 119 



(percent responding "Most of the time") 

69 63 74 

74 71 77 

65 59 72 



Aineriaui students 
High participation in 

sjwrts activities 81 74 69 76 

Low participation in 

spcms activities 194 48 44 54 
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Australian siudcnis 
High participation in 

sixjrts ac tivitirs 
Low fxiriici|xitiori in 

.six>rls activities 



Generally feel Very Satisfied Happiness 
in Good Spirits with Life in Life 

N (percent responding "Most of the time**) 



104 
148 



56 
44 



63 
40 



59 
43 



Indian students 
High txirtici(>ation in 

sfXM Ls activities 61 16 

Low particifxitioii in 

sfxjrts activities 31 52 



40 
32 



43 
23 



Table 3 displays items measuring attitudes toward various parts or pro- 
cesses of one's body.^" The ranking of items m the table is based on the left col- 
umn, which is the entire sample of woman athletes. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the ranking of items from one sample of respondents is approxi- 
mately the sjime across all four samples of students. When comparing the re- 
sponses of woman athletes with the sample of American students the findings 
do not support the expectations of the athletes* having negative feelings toward 
their bodies. On the contrciry, the genend pattern of responses suggests that ath- 
letic participation is positively associated with body image. This generalization 
is apparent when comptiring the athletes and the American students. It is like- 
wise true on most items when comparing the high and low fxirticipation sub- 
samples within the American student sample. Additionally, this conclusion is 
evident in the majority of the items marked positively in the Australian and In- 
dian samples. These findings raise serious questions about the assumption that 
athletic participation by women is likely to lead to negative images of 
themselves. 

TABLE 3 

Percent Positive Body Image Responses of Woman Students by 
Type and Extent of Participation in Sports Activitcs 







Womnn 




Amrriran 


A xistralian 


Indian 






Athletes 




Students 


Students 


Students 










High 


Low 


nigh 


Low 


High 


Low 






Bb. Gym. 


Part. 


Part. 


Part. 


Part. 


Part. 


Part. 




All 


119 


m 


81 


194 


104 


148 


61 


31 


I lea If h 


97 


96 


98 


92 


77 


78 


65 


75 


69 


F.iH'r>;y U'vcl 


91 


92 


89 


8.5 


43 


74 


35 


66 


47 


St'x (in or f) 


84 
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The nnjK)rtaiu liiuling reflected in Table 3 is that athletic participation is 
aswxiated with a positive Ixxly image — across all three nationalities. When the 
responses by gymnasts and basketball players to the body image items are ana- 
lyzed, however, die differences between the sports do not reveal consistent differ- 
ences. These data in Table 3 suggest that the body image items arc measuring a 
different dimension of self-attitudes than the tnree measures of psychological 
well-being in Table 2. We exp)ected that there would be differences in body im- 
age between the gymnasts and basketball players that would reflect in more 
positive body images by the gymnasts. Since this was not apj>arcnt, it may be 
thai even with greater public acceptance of the more esthetically pleasing gym- 
nastics performances, and the probable reflection of this acceptance in perceived 
well-being, both groups of athletes view their bodies in relation to the way they 
use them in their chosen sports. Or, perhaps, their physical expression through 
si:M>rt promotes positive body-cathexis regardless of the social acceptability of 
the sjiort. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The findings presented in this study raise serious doubts about the sterco- 
lypcs of the woman athlete. Our data do not indicate that she is likely to be an 
"Amazon.*' Furthermore, the assumptions of the woman athlete roles resulting 
in negative self -attitudes are not supported. The findings comparing the psy- 
chological well-being of basketball players and gymnasts do suggest diat differ- 
ences in the type and social acceptability of physical activity arc variables that 
should be analyzed. However, these variables were not important in the con- 
comitant Ixxly image items. 

While the findings of this paper are exploratory, their consistency and the 
.similarities noted from the cross-national data lend considerable support and 
credence to them. There are several tentative explanations for the px)sitivc re- 
lationships displayed between aspects of self-identity and athletic participation. 
Apparently, even though woman athletes have frequently received negative 
sanctions, their pxirticipation in sports has been sufficiently rewarding to coun- 
ter the .social costs and tensions associated with the conflicting roles. It might 
argued that for the woman athlete the athletic role is of primary salience and 
^ l^-ioes not seriously embrace her feminine role, i.e., she plays the latter role 
\Iv> detachment and little personal involvement.*' This conclusion, however, is 
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not supporied by adilitifMial data (ollec led on the samples that show the wom- 
an athletes measure as high on questionnaire items dealing with femininity as 
the nonathletes.^- Another fx>ssible explanation is thai many female athletes are 
sunkte»i»!y secure hx their femininity and they Can participate in a socially de- 
fined imfeminine activity without suffering an identity crisis.'^ 34 

We would suggest also ihat our society is moving toward a broadening of 
the sex loles. Fhere is less agreement in defining the male and female roles 
than in the f)ast. When alternative roles are open to women, they have in- 
creased freedom of choice (and responsibility) and "those women who have de- 
veloped an independent sense of self and fxjsiiive self-esteem will be able to 
ele( t their roles and enjoy their freedom of choice."^ In this sense, the increased 
freedom to select alternative courses of action may be initially stressful; yet this 
social situation is likely to U* the prelude to a redefinition of appropriate be- 
havior. Perhaps scxial change has already advanced to the slate where the sex 
roles are less s liar ply differentiated and more symmetrical (see reference 14, p. 
659). Thus, there is the need to redefine the probable consequences of athletic 
participation for females. Several studies have cited significant differences be- 
tween aihletes and nonaihletes; however, most of this research has stressed the 
IKisitive aspens of partic ipation for male.s.^^ 25 26 27 30 31 According to the find- 
ings of I lie present study, we would anticipate that with an increased accumu- 
larion of researc h on female participation the fxjsitive consequences will be- 
come more evident. Furthermore, the cross-national data presented would 
suggest that this conclusion is not peculiar to the American society. 
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A belief in socialization is the cornerstone of education. It is the essential ratio- 
nale upon which rest our programs in physical education and athletics. This 
iR'lief, however, presents iia with a problem. We experience great difficulty in 
denirnstratiug the actual existence of socialization effects in schools, in col- 
leges, and in programs of physical education and athletics.' » 9 lo 12 might be 
then, on the one hand, that, contrary to the belief, socialization does not occur 
ill such educational institutions and programs. On the other hand, of course, it 
might be our research methodology at fault. Thus, we might argue that social- 
i/iuion does occur and it is simply that our research techniques are insuf- 
ficiently refined to detect it. There is, however, a third alternative; perhaps we 
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arc using ;m inaf)|)rc)pn;Hc jlu'ou-iicai nuKld of socialisation. Admiiiedly this is 
a rather unusual appr(XKli to tin- probU*in, hut as I read the liieniture in the so- 
cial .sciences I find luyself, like Alice's Queen of Hearts, believing sometimes six 
imfKi.ssible things before breakfast. 

Perhaps we in education, pliysical ed unit ion, and athletics are indeed us- 
ing an inappropriate iiKxlel of social iz;u ion. The model that we typically use I 
call the interaction model of scKiali/xition. Tins is a model that was developed 
in order to explain the socialization of tlie child in tlie family. It was developed 
essentially frorn various psyt liologiasl considerations of the family vis-a-vis 
child development. I have some difficulty in iKlieving that the situation in the 
school, in the college, in the physical education program, and in the athletic 
program is sufficiently analogous to that existing in the family to permit the 
use of this iiuxicl. 

What then are the alternatives? Tliere do exist, in fact, a number of non- 
interactionist cDncepts of sociali/iuion, tliat is to say, concepts of socialization 
in which the source of scx ialization effects is not located in interpersonal inter- 
actions but iTither is external to such interactions. I would like to offer you 
three such concepts of scxialization. (I sliould note that this is by no means an 
inclusive list of noninteraction concepts. )Tirst, institutional scKialization is a 
(oncept in wliif h scxrializiition effects occur as a consequence of the structural 
(onnections Ix'tween ilie socializing institutions and given positions in the cx:- 
cuixitional and social structure.'' ^ ^ An example of this is tlie professional so- 
c ialization of medical students, which is dependent upon tlie structural linkages 
Ix'tween medical scliool and tlie cxcupational and socrial px)sition of dcxrtor. A 
second coiucpt is cultural compression, a concept from cultural anthropology 
that reefers to the veiy rapid and often quite massive .socialization that CKCurs as 
a rc\snlt of rites cie f)assaG;eJ i> Third, there is the notion of labeling often re- 
ferred to in cleviancy and criminology. ' This is a concept in which scxrial- 
i/iition cKc-urs as a eonsec]uence of an externally applied scxial label. 

Three very diverse concepts of socialization, yet it is possible, I think, to 
genemlize from them. It is jxjssible to argue perhaps that these three concepts 
are examples of a more genend c oncept o{ symbolic socialization, which, I sug- 
gest, cxcurs as a consequence of a symlx)lic act, an act in which a person is 
symlx>licidly identified as cKcupying a particular scxrial role. Such a symbolic 
act would be an initiation rite, for example, upon the completion of which a 
cliild becomes a man. Other examples might be the final PhD c^ral. upon 
wliich one moves symbolically from graduate student to professional, or the 
jury's decision of guilty whereby a citizen becomes symlx>lically transformed 
into a thief, a r.ipist, or^i murderer. 

The suggestion is Ix'ing made luTe that socializiition effects occur as a con- 
sec^uence of suc h synilx>|ir acts. Behavioral changes, attitudinal changes, and 
even ptMsonality changes cxrcur as a result of symlx)lic acts. A person who is 
symbolically identified as a particular social role becomes that role; he takes on 
the c hanicteristics of that role and fulfills the interaction expectations that sur- 
round it, He is a man; lie is a dcx tor of philo.sophy; he is a thief, a rapist, or a 
murderer. 

Let ine .say here that I recognize the possible importance of interaction as a 
reinforcement mechanism of such scxialization. I would suggest, however, .that 
interne lion is simply that, a mechanism for reinforcement that can op)erate only 
after a syujbolic act of identification and within the limits set by that act. I 
would suggest furthermore that interac tion is imjjorlant only in inverse relation 
to the jx)wer of the symbolic act. By this I mean that where the symbolic act is 
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{X)werful, whtTf ihc .uHn' takes on ihv given sot ial role aiitonialically and with- 
out question, then interaction reinforcement is unnecessary. Tlie interaction 
meclianism can play a part, however, wlien the syml)oIic act is somewhat less 
powerful, where tlie taking on of the social role is somewliai uncertain and 
where the sex ial i /at ion is less complete. 

I. el us consider now the power of tlie symbolic act. I would like to offer 
lliree sets of variables tliai affect the power of tlie symlx>Iic act. One set of vari- 
ables revolves around tlu* issue of legitimacy. Thus, symbolic power is de- 
[X'ndeni upon (I) the degree of legitimacy of tlie symbolic act in the culture in 
which it occurs, (2) the degree of legitimacy of ilie conferer of the symbolic act, 
and (3) the degree of legitimacy of tlie social role conferred by the symbolic act. 
Put simply, the greiuer the legitimacy, the greater the power of the symbolic act 
and the more effective and complete the symbolic socializiUion. 

A second set of variables is concerned with value. Thus, symbolic power is 
dependent upon (I) ihe perceived vaUie of the social role in the culture in 
which the symbolic act occurs and (2) the fXfrceived value of the social role to 
the sociali/ee. Here also ihe greater the value, the greater the power of the sym- 
bolic act and the more effective anci complete the symbolic socialization. 

The ihirti sti of variables concerns cultural luuierstanding. Thus, symbolic 
(K)wer is dependent upon (1) the degree to which an imclerstanding of the sym- 
bolism involved in the ac t jxrvades the culture in which the act occurs (i.e., 
what the act means) and (2) the degree to which an understanding of the social 
role conferred by the symbolic act pervades the culture (i.e., the nature of the 
role, the set of expectations assrxiated with it, its value, and so on). Once more, 
the greater the cultin''al understanding, the greater the power of the symbolic act 
and the more effective and complete the symbolic socialization. 

What, you might ask, has all this lo do with physical alucation and athlet- 
ics? Well, throughout their tenure with us we confront participants with many 
symlx)lic acts. Many of these acts are, of course, of negligible symbolic power, 
but a few are cjuite significant. The process of selection of an athletic team is 
rife with significant symbolic acts. The boy who is selected for his junior high 
school basketball team is symbolically identified as an athlete, the boy who is 
cut from die team is symbolically identified as not an athlete. The concept of 
symbolic socialization suggests that any socialization differences that may occur 
between these iwo boys occur primarily as a consecjuence of the symbolic act of 
role identification — athleie — and not because of differences in interaction 
experiences. 

Perhaps, then, by employing this concept of socializiuioii we may be able 
to understand better what is hap|XMiiiig symbolically around us in education, 
physical education, and athletics. On the other hand, of course, it may simply 
be one of the Queen of Hearts' impossible things; imless you have had one of 
her tarts for breakfast. 
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SPORT VIOLENCE: 
AN OVERVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

FREDERICK C. HATFIELD 
Bowie State College 

It has Ix-en some years now since j,P, Scott delivered his address on sport and 
aggression to the Sec ond International Congress of Sport P.sychology.^ It repre- 
sented very nearly the sum total of what was then known, or speculated about, 
regarding the cxc urrence of violence in sport. Strangely, however, no references 
were made to any systematic studies that directly involved sport as a variable. In 
fac t, none of the other delegates made reference to such studies except Layman 
who made reference to four studies, all of which were done over a decade ear- 
lier.2 A search of the literature subsequently revealed that with the exception of 
a few discursive comments on sport and violence, there simply was no work 
done in the area. 

In order not to belabor the is.sue, it is perfecily admissible that much un- 
dersiancling was, and is, gleaned from the nonsfx^rt literature on aggression. 
The addresses of Scott and Layman appeared to be the spark needecl to ignite 
the interests of sport-oriented scientists from many disciplines in the applica- 
tion of existing theories and models of aggressive behavior in sport contexts. In 
the six years following the VVashington, D.C., congress, well over thirty note- 
worihy works have af)jX'ared that center specifically on sport-related aggression, 
A great majority of these deal direc tly with the proposals and ideas forwarded 
by Scott and l^iyman. 

This paper is concerned with the research and other writings that involve 
spovi and aggres.sion. Naturally enough, however, research findings not specifi- 
cally related to sport c ontexts are considered when appropriate. The paper is di- 
vided into five Ixisic p)arts: (1) iimaie projx'nsity, (2) psychological stress, (3) 
physical or verbal attack, (4) in-group oui-group competition, and (5) social- 
•^••on. Much overlap, however, occurs between the parts with regard to their 
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conceptual Irainrworks uin\ whacd rcsoirt h. Fliis is iinavoiciable but under- 
staiulnble in light of ihf trcnieiidou.sly toiiiplex nature of the problem. No sin- 
gle scheme or mcxlel am explain sport violence. Taken togetlier, however, they 
offer mudi in the way of understanding about the phenomenon. 

INNATE PROPENSITY 

By now, everyone has lieard reference made to tlie theory that violence in 
man is an innaie t hanic'teristic, Tlie most notewortliy profX>nents of this notion 
are found among f>sy('hoanalysts, wlio through case studies and animal obser- 
vation have come to believe that human aggression is resultant of F)cnt-up in- 
lernal energy discharge. Noi so noteworthy, from a purely scientific point of 
view, are tlu* claims of such ethologists as Lorenz^ and Ardrey* who, like the 
psyclioaiialysts, make unsubst^mtiable leaps from animal to human_ behavior. 

Sport tlieorisLS and scienti.st.s liave liad little supportive to say about the rel- 
evance or tenability of instinct theory in explaining or predicting sport vio- 
lence. A notewortliy exception is the position taken by Tandy and Laflin, who 
build wliai apfX*ars to be an historical argument for the instinct theory. They 
pr()|X)se iJiai altliougli the aggressive instinct may still exist in man, we need to 
learn liow to alleviate it tlirough positive methods, sucli as engaging in com- 
petitive s|K)rt. They conclude their statement by saying that it really doesn't 
make any difference wlietlier violence is instinctual or learned — what does make 
a difference is tliat ilu- role of s|K)rt in the development of the American charac- 
ter be further scrutinized, since S|K)rt will continue to influence American 
society.^ 

Most usually the argument ag^iinst the instinct theory is that since there is 
an alleged ac*( umulated drive toward aggressiveness, it would follow that the 
discharge of that aggressiveness (through direct sport participation or through 
vicarious catharsis) would tend to make that person more dcxile thereafter. 
This, most often, has not been found to be the case, layman sums up this as- 
|X»< I of the literature apjx^aring prior to 1968 quite well: 

(ion I rolled studies [i.e., Ilusman^; Johnson and lluuon^; Lemkau**; Sionc^] 
induate ihai when aggression occurs in ihc presence of anger there is a de- 
treasi' in the level of anger atui a decrease in ihe tendency to aggress for a 
short jHTiotl. Also, unless the individual has feelings of guilt because of the 
aggrt'ssive ad, thtre will Ix* a reduction of leiision and improved feeling of 
well-being. However, when aggression oc( urs in the absence of anger, iherc 
is ail increase in the trndenry to aggress, unless ihe tendency lo aggress is 
weakeiieil by guilt or anxiety. Thus, reac tive aggression in general supfx)rts 
the tath.irsis hyiK)tlK'sis but insiruinentiil aggres.sio»i does not (p. 29).'^ 

On a more recent level, Goldstein and Anns'° reject the theory of catharsis 
when applied to spectators. They measured pre- and postgame hostility among 
ffx)tball fans aiui found that regardless of who won or lost, postgame hostility 
was gn'iuer ilian pregame hostility. No such increase was noted among spec- 
tators at a gyirmastic meet — a noncontact sport. This, note Goldstein and Arms, 
is directly contradictory to the catharsis hypothesis and in fact supports the so- 
ciaMearning theory that watching aggression will strengthen or increase one's 
own level of aggression."* 

Despite such contniclictory evidence, the aitharsis hypothesis still incites re- 
search efforts. The apparent attractivene.s.s seems to be due to the fact that in 
.some instances it seems applicable, and the amount of sport-related literature 
O .mating otherwise is scant. 
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Other noifwoiihv (orniiicnts on ihv innate nature of man's aggressiveness 
in si>on (an Ik- found in Uu- writings of Smith»' and nunning,^^ as well as in a 
myriad of pafXTbacks written by athletes, philosopheis, and others. Most re- 
sponsible theorists have not disregarded the instinct theory' as completely 
invalid. I-heir reluctance to do so apparently stems from the few studies sup- 
|X)itive of die tathaisis hyrx)thesis, as well as die often maddening unteslability 
of ceriain precepts (ouched in Freudian and neo-Freudian thought. Further, ap- 
plying what little insight that has l)een afforded by laboratory research to a 
real-life setting has proved frustrating as a result of contamination effects. 

Perhaps the most one can hofx' for with regard to the instinct theory of ag- 
gression is to reali/e that irrespective of one's decision of acceptance or rejec- 
tion, environmental and social sources loom as vastly more important in expli- 
cating the full impact of man's aggressiveness on his spon pursuit or in 
explic-aiing the full impact of man's sport pursuit on his level of aggressiveness. 

psyc:holoc;ic:al stress 

I'he frustration aggression hypothesis, originally formulated by Dollard 
and his asscniaies, has been the primary' backdrop for most of the general re- 
search done in aggression.'* Since its origin, the frustration/aggression hypoth- 
esis has been mcxlified to account for more and more exigencies. There are 
those, Smidi most notably, who have relegated the importance of this hypothe- 
sis in sport-ielated violence to a minor plateau. Smith explains this position as 
resultant of its relative inaf)pii( ability— that is. most violence committed in 
s|K)rt is "instrumental" insofar as extrinsic rewards are the motivating force: 

. . . niuch of the violt-iue in s(><)ri sc-i-ms lo In* of ihis type linsirumental]; vi- 
olnue is done in ordrr lo aitiiiii social rewards (such as die respect or ap- 
prfual t)f others) and as an aid to winning. 

AlihotiKdi friisiration and an^er arc not nt'cessarily preseni. die lauer 
Mate sirins often to br induced, perhaps, lo justify die aggression.'' 

As an alternative to this hypodiesized inducement theory, however, it seems 
just as reasonable that while violence is often used as a strategy in winning, 
su( h strategic use of violence may have become the dominant choice of behav- 
if)r as a result of previous frustrating experiences. The act of violence, in such 
an instance, was j^rpetrated after the frustration and subsequent anger, but 
only uf)on recognition of an appropriate cue— that cue being the opportunity 
to have the ac t appear as though it was done as a means of winning or social 
appioval.'* 'I'he notion that aiiger can be brought on after the fact appears to 
hi at odds with prevalent theory, which suues that the state of anger may only 
be achieved if frustration f)rec:edes It seems possible, therefore, that the in- 
ducement of anger to which Smith makes mention is not really inducement at 
all, but rather a redirection of anger brought about by previous frustration. 

riie |X)int of this foregoing line of rea'soning is that while much of the vi- 
olence in spon is of the. instrumental type, much too is very likely to be of the 
reactive tyfx^ in which frustration and subsequent anger are involved. The fact 
that any subsequent violence is instrumental in nature may be purely 

coincidental. . o. r u 

I. ay man has (ontributed to this area of concern also. She observes that 
rornfX-ution itself is an agent of frustration for the loser, who may be angered 
at having lost, and for die winner, who may have been angered at the loser's at- 
^^'•nipts to block his goal. 2 This situation has manifested itself quite often 
ong spectators and players alike. 
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rhm* an* other ps\< lu^lo^ii (onsklcmdons Ixvsiclcs fnisiraiion that need 
to be aaoiinted for. For cxciiuplc, x ai ious psyc holou;i( aI cliarac tcristics appear 
to he instmmciual in allowing or predisposing an athlete (or team). to violence. 
Fiatfield observes that atldetes who are more intoleraiu of. socially aml)iguous 
situations are* more a[)t to aggress than those who are tolerant of such situ- 
ations. Further, he fjbserves that athletes who are intolerant of ambiguity tend 
to gravitate toward team S|x)ns, [)ossihly as a strategy on tlieir part to minimize 
ihrough (ohesive a( lion or by diffusion of responsibility the personal effects of 
mherent iii^group and out-group sources of ambiguity.'^ Small wonder, dien, 
that more vif)len(e is observed in team as op[)osed to c(jartive or individual 
sj)orts. 

It must be concluded that [)efore the frustration aggression hypothesis is 
discarded as minimally imfK)nant or before psychological characteristics of ath- 
letes are overlooked as unfruitful sources of information on spon violence, re- 
search is needed. Tc^ date, most of what has been written ai)out these areas is 
conjecture based on researc li oi spec ulation that does not involve sport as a 
variable. 



PHYSICAL AND VERBAL ATTACK 

Although related to frustration aggression literature, physiail and verbal 
situations are common enough in sport to warrant separate discussion. 
Greeiiwell and Dengerink find that aggression is influenced not only by die ac- 
trial severity of physical attack but also by the attacked individual's belief about 
its harshness. This belief, it sc^'iiis, is intensified if the attacked individual per- 
ceives that he is in a comix'titive situation."^ 'Fhese findings indicate that inter- 
pretation of the situation is an important consideration in interpreting 
aggression. 

Wrbal attiick also appears to have the potential of eliciting aggressive re- 
s(>onses. Ckvn distinguishes between verbal attack and fru.stration. He' describes 
them lx)th as having the capacity to elicit anger and thus aggression. »7 Gentry 
also makes such a distinction. Both Geen and Gentry observe that verbal at- 
tack provokes more aggression than did frustration. 

As was the case with the general areas involving the instinct question and 
the psychological stressors issuers, little, if any, research has l)een carried out in 
this area that relates directly to a sport context. It is quite possible that an ath- 
lete engaged in sfX)rt would respond differently than would the average research 
subject either to pain {as in physical attack) or to disagreement, sarcasm, or 
negative appraisal (as in vcTbal attack). Agiiin, as Greenwell and Dengerink 
|X)uit out, interpretation of the situation is an im[X)rtant consideration in 
de f i n i n g a ggres s io 1 1 . 



IN-GROUP OLT-GROUP COMPETITION 



hiternational sport c onqx'tition has long Ix'en heralded as a means of in- 
creasing international gcx)d will and understanding. There have been many sit- 
iiaticms that tend to contradict this belief. The 1964 Peru- Argentina soccer com - 
|X*tition is one case in [x)int. The riot that followed the game left 293 dead. 
Another example that contradicts this long-held belief cxrcurred when, pre- 
sumably resultant of a f)orcier dispute Ix'tween Flonduras and El Salvador, riots 
followed all three World Cup scxcer gtimes IxMween these two countries. These 
riots resulted in the eventual severing of diplomatic relations between the two 
"^-nries. Such violence may be explained, at least in part, by reviewing the lii- 
^ l^re on intergroup conflict. 
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Sport, by its very natuic, has the capac iiy to evoke strong feelings of identi- 
fication among players ami sjx'ctalors alike. 'I'liese strong feelings of identi- 
fication lead ro the formation of in-groups and out-groups. M. and C.W. Sherif 
note that "when groups engcige in reciprocally competitive and frustrating ex- 
jx'rienres . . . unfavorable stereotypes come into use in relation to the out-group 
and its inemlxTs" (p. 10).''^ Qinying tin* Sherif observations a bit further, rela- 
tive to s{xnt, strong feelings of identification can become lieightened such that 
ethnocentric Ixliavior is ilie result. As Meinila has pointed out, open conflict, 
or violence, is more inmiinent in situations where such marked separation of 
competing groups occurs. Further. Heinila st^iifs, "the liigher the expectations 
of teams and of the public witli resjX'ci to success, the more frustrated will the 
'in-grdup' be in case of failure — and the higher the probability of unfair behav- 
ior and iiuer-group violence of some kind or another" (p. 346). 2° 

- There is another aspect of intergroup violence with regard to the cleavage 
of teams resulting from in-group and out-group feelings. Layman alludes to 
the ideji that modeling of the aggressive behavior of team leaders by other play- 
ers am occur more frequently if a team is cohesive. ^ Team cohesiveness is a 
product of such behaviors traditionally associated with interpersonal attraction 
and group identificiition. Hatfield refers to this process also: 

... as the soii.il situation [i.e., sport rontt'St] Ixcoiiies too complex or in- 
soltibic. or when the R*ani confronted with tcx) many novel situations . . . 
their strategy of friendliness no longer works in their favor. Disorganization 
resulis, causing an nurcased ini|>ersonality within ihe team plagued with 
suth ambiguities. . . . ihe opposition, drawn even closer by their well-exe- 
cuted strategy of cohesiveness, Ix^comes even more distant from the team 
caught in tlie throes of social ineptitude. This "distance," coupled witti 
frustration felt by the losing team, is suggested to be a common inflam- 
matory factor supporting the occurrence of player violence in team sports 
(p. 5).'^ 

Underlying much of the literature and research on in-group and out-group 
aggression is the frustration-aggression hypothesis. It apjxars that frustration is 
brought on more easily if a group effort is thwarted as opposed to an individu- 
ars.2« 21 

SOCIALIZATION 



Perhaps more has been written on the socialization of young athletes into 
violence than any other aspect of sport violence. Most of what has been written, 
liowever, can Ix summed up in a single paragraph: 

The socialization into aggressive Ixhavior involves reference being made to 
normative groups, from which sanctions for violence are derived, and from role 
models, which serve as a frame of reference for aggressive behavior. The aggres- 
sive b<*havior resulting from the sociali/ntion process is most often of the in- 
stnniiental tyjx, which is carried out for rea.sons of social acceptance (by peer 
groups, role models, and^or reference groups) or as a strategy for winning, 
which has been legitimized by the sanctioning bodies involved. These sanc- 
tioning bodies are the perpetuators of laws, rules, mores, and values governing 
such behavior. Tlie main problem with regard to legitimized violence and in- 
strumental violence is the fact that both lead to illegitimate violence all too of- 
ten. Further, over time there is a general increase in both amount and intensity 
of legitimized and instrumenuil violence. This problem is seen to be resultant 
O )cietal disorganization, or a breakdown in the effectiveness of the sanc- 
^(^ng bodies' control mechanisms. 
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Papi'is on this t4i*nct,»l snl)}r< i apfH'in to he in dose ugrmTiciu with regard 
lo the iKiKiinics of the sot lal i/iition [)ro(t'ss. Ol ( onsidera ble note arc the papers 
hv \'a/ on (uhuial asfxrts of so( iali/ation,'" by Ciaiy -Smith on social disor- 
i^ani/aiionr'^ hv Mike Smith on role theor>' as well as parental, peer, and coach- 
es' sanctions of assaultive Ik'havior,'' -'^ and by Scott^ and Layman,^ which 
apiH'au'd, as indicated earlier, to give the initial imfxMus to the flurry of re- 
seauh anil (onnnentaries tfiai followed. 

Bi'iause of the o\ erwhelmini; ini[)oriaiue of the socialization issue, howev- 
er, we cannot leave the topic wiih just an encapsuled statement. Following arc 
e>kamples drawn from the literature thai deal with three of the most pervasive 
as^H-cls of the sex iali/ation issue: (l) sanctions, (2) modeling, and (3) social dis- 
ojgani/aiion. It is imjx)rtant to note that most projx)nenis of the socialization 
ih(*()i\ on aggression rejec t the notion that violence is innate. 

Mike Smith, in a convincing presentation of a role approach to sport vio- 
lence, concludes that "sports are seen as sex ial systems consisting of. in part, 
values, whic h legitimize aggression, norms which provide rules for the conduct 
of aggression, and mechanisms by which individuals are mobilized into aggres- 
sive loles" (p. 25)).-' The mechanisms that Smith speaks of involve the social- 
ization process. Reference grou[)s (specifically normative groups, comparative 
groups, and audience groups) serve to articulate the athlete with the appropri- 
ate metfumisms of sex ialization. Smitli notes a paradox tliat exists in hockey 
and that speaks to ihe thife issues noted earlier. He writes: "c^fficial norms are 
\ iolaiecl with im|)urrity even though offic ial negative sanctions [time in the 
(x'nali\ box] are attached, while unoffic ial, but apparently more c^blig^nory. ag- 
gressive norms are conformed to rather closely*' (p. 2.^).'-^^ The norms to which 
the athletes conloiin .in\ ofve role expec tations prc)vitled by both the normative 
group and the comfxirison grouf). The comparison group's function in this in- 
stance involves tiuxleling Ix'havior. lis is seen in the mcxleling of an esteemed 
superstar or e\en the athlete's conjured u|) idea of what an aggressive player is 
like. I hat there are situations in which advanuiges can be obtained although 
penalties are ctwaided is li commentary on the extent of disorganization be- 
coming pre\alent in six)rt. 

According to (iar\ Smitli, "sport is a form of social organization, as op- 
jx)sed to the societal disorganization that is shown to breed violence. Because it 
is a lomr of social control, s|X)rt has the jxnver to eradicate violence?." Gary 
Smith gcx's on to say thai while f(x)tljall is inherently violent, little violence is 
seen as a result of orgmii/ational rules lacing imfx)sed. This is not the case with 
ice hex key. wliic h is not inherently violent and yet is riciciled with violent fight- 
ing. Smith concludes that ihe major reason for this is that the fans like the 
fighting and would likely stay away if it were stop^X'd.^'' From a personal per- 
spective, while tfiere apix*ars to be sanc tions ofx'rative in hockey that tend to le- 
gitimize overt violence, similar sanctions are operative in football, although on 
a more sulxlueci [)lane. There is probably little difference between the blood-lust 
of lux key \ ersus fcx)tball fans — the difference appears to be quantitative as op- 
jx)sed to cju.»litaiive. Possibly this condition is a result of the hockey organizers' 
desire to irrcrease gate receipts, not a result of the level of organization that ex- 
ists in the rcspec tive sports. 

Be that as it may. Scott observes that social disorganization is a cause of 
much of the violence in the world in general. He notes that the transience of 
lower- and middle-class scxieties contributes to this as does the fact that most 
criminals are between the ages oi 18 and 25 — the period during which the 
young adult begins on his own. Fie further notes that this is also the age where 
O athletes are actively competing in their respective sfX)rts.* It may be, then, 
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thill ihr aihlcu-s thcinselvrs. not the orgiiiii/crs of spon, arc to blame for much 
of the violfiKr. It is i Wnr, rcirartlU-ss of wIktc one ix>inis a finger, that re- 
lentless adherence to ori^anizationnl rules and (hani^ini^ rules to reduce the 
siniiegy huun of j^ainini^ aclvaiua.ncs by breaking ihem are the procedures that 
must be adopted if ihe s(x ial-disorgani/.ation hyix)i!iesis is to Ix* discounted as a 
prec ipiiaiing fador in sf>ort violenc e. 

One other as|x-et of disorganization needs to Ix' mentioned. Hatfield notes 
ihai so( ial {lisorg-ani/ati{)!i cm exisi (^n a team level as well as on the sport or 
Irague level. He noies thai team disorgimi/iition results from a lack of cohesivc- 
ness or an inabiliiy lo cojx' widi various ambiguities inherent in leimi sport sit- 
uations. The result of such disorgimiwition appears to be at least similar to that 
whi(h can be exfxc'ted from lc»agne or six>rt disorgimization — frustration occurs. 
Also, disorgtini/aiion apjxars lo foster ilie tendency on the part of the athletes 
affected by it U) get away with anything they can get away witli in order to en- 
Imnc e rheir team's siauis. often irrespec tive cjf .saiu ticjns.'^ 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF COMPETITION 

JOE WALSH 
SUNY College at Brockport 

The predominant approach to sports competition in American society is the 
zero-sum apfjroac h: one wins, one loses, and we always have a zero value. The 
major distinction of how one defines competition is often determined by how 
one defines success. If winning is the only means of evaluation, then all com- 
IH'tition is thought to be /ero-suin. It seems that in our society the winner al- 
ways ie(eives more reinfc^rcenient or rewards for his behavior than do other 
contestants. We tend to reinforce direc t competition (i.e., people or teams strug- 
gling against each other in a clearly personal context, interindividual com- 
jx'tition) much more than indirect competition (i.e., competition against one'.s 
own best previous [X'rfonnance or a standard, intra-individual competition). 
The predominant coaching rntxlel in intercollegiate athletics is one that tends 
to emphasi/e motivating athletes toward excellence but only when excellence 
and winning are synonymous. We may then ask whether sport conducted in 
this manner is being used to demonstrate superiority, not excellence. Winning 
then becomes the main value. 

In a recent interview, star relief pitcher Mike Marshall of the Los Angele.'i 
Dcxlgers indicated that " if he throws a pitch according to the knowledge then 
in his possession, and gets it exactly where he wants it with good stuff on the 
^''^^^^7 might hit it over the fence and beat him. Nevertheless, he would 
^^lisfied with his own performance. 
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Now, it is the convi( tloii of thijrwriter that such a statement has direct im- 
plications for the social psychology of sports competition. We have an example 
in which a professional athlete (a highly skilled one, I might add) has nicely 
articulated a specific sport experience where he allows for a more liberal inter- 
pretation of success. It would seem to me that many sociologists would ac- 
knowledge the above description by Marshall as a good example of a non-zero- 
sum approach to sports competition, which allows for a varying degree of par- 
tially winning and partially losing. In other words, pitcher Marshall accom- 
plished exactly what he had wanted to do with the ball at that moment, and 
even though the end result (a home run) allowed a run to score against him 
and his team, he does indeed consider this a successful experience in sport. 

This anecdote seems to articulate clearly that although the majority of situ- 
ations in our American competitive sports ethic seem to be regarded as zero- 
sum in nature, there are classic examples where it is possible to demonstrate the 
non-zero-suin approach. I am not insinuating that this approach should always 
take precedence over the zero-sum approach, but I want to make the point that 
there are possible alternatives to winning in judging success in sp)ort. This is 
also another way of stating that non-zero-sum approaches to sp)orts competition 
are being artic ulated more today than ever before. 

A second example from the .sports media illustrates another specific re- 
search construct that has received considerable attention in the social psycholo- 
gy of spr>rts coinix'tition. The fullback of the Oakland Raiders was speculating 
on why they lost their playoff game to the Pittsburgh Steelers, thus eliminating 
their chances to play in the Super Bowl: "\Sometimes you play games to win 
and sometimes you play them not to lose. ... I think we played not to lose and 
so we weren't playing to win. And we didn't win.""^ 

The quote seems to illustrate very clearly the |x>ssible implications we can 
see in recent work in the achievement-motivation field. There is research work 
there that implies that man enters potential achievement settings with one of 
two possible tendencies: the tendency to achieve success or the tendency to 
avoid failure. Although both are coin jdc ting tendencies, the stronger tendency 
will usually prevail. For example, achievement -motivation theory and research 
have indicated that high-need achievers have a strong motive to achieve success. 
Likewise, low-need achievers have a strong motive to avoid failure. Of course, 
ill professional athletics, where we deal with athletes who are highly skilled 
and who come from strong success backgrounds, one expects such athletes to 
enter with the motive to achieve succe.ss the stronger tendency. However, it is 
interesting to note that in the view of fullback Marv Hubbard, the team might 
well have entered this particular game with the tendency to avoid failure stron- 
ger than the motive to succeed. 

In the past two years, achievement motivation has aroused much interest 
and scholarly work in the social psychology of competition. It is not my intent 
to examine the findings and theory but, rather, to identify the significance of 
the pursuits in this domain. The writer recommends to the reader the works by 
Atkinson,' Heckhausen,' Maehr,'° Ryan,'^ Martens, and Scanlon'® for a more 
thorough view of the literature. 

Another area that might well be considered in the domain of social psy- 
chology and competition is aggression and sport. Major papers by J. P. Scott" 
and Leonard Berkowitz.^ have certainly heljied bring this area into greater per- 
spective and interest for our field. I have found the work by Bandura^ to be a 
most useful source in looking at aggression literature. Of course, we do have 
specific individuals in our field who have also contributed greatly to the area of 
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agj^ressioii and sport (sfK'(ifi<:illy, soiiu* ol Mike Smith's work, Burris Husman's 
review, and some studies from the University of Maryland). Again, this is an- 
other area of interest in the social psychological domain that is now receiving 
scholarly research not only in lookiiig at [>artici(xmt or piayer aggression in 
various situational s|)ort settings but also in kx)king more thoroughly at spec- 
ial tor aggression in such settings. 

Rainer Martens" has been one of the few individuals in our field to take 
on the very difficult task of developing a theoretical approach to looking at 
comfx'tition in the sjx)rt setting, Martens\s work is greatly influenced by social 
evaluation theory, which is an imj>ort;nu ingredient in his basic definition of 
com|X'tition. His work in this area is influenced by Festinger,^ Robert White,^" 
and at hievement-motivation theory. Martens's work deals with specific typ)cs of 
competitive settings, mostly interindividual competition. Martens proposes four 
sliiges in the comjx'tition prcxess: the objective comjx'titive situation, the sub- 
jective com|X*titive situation, the res|X)nsc, and the consequences. the diffi- 
cult task of attempting to kx>k at coni[x?tition from a more theoretical ap- 
prcxich, Martens's work certiiinly makes a most worthwhile contribution. 

I want to note the significance of intercollegiate athletics in reference to 
the vx ial psyc hology of comjx'tition in this country because this type of com- 
IX'tiiion receives widespread media coverage and seems to be at a critical period 
in our history: *"h's a very difficult thing to describe pressure. Much of it is 
self-inflicted pressure you bring upon yourself, demands you bring upon your- 
self. I resigned because of a <'ombination of things, the sum total of 24 years as 
a head coach. ... I made the decision with my head. If I had made it with my 
heart, I prolxibly wouldn't have made this decision. "'^i 

The resignation sliiteinenLs of Ara Parseghian demonstrate current prob- 
lems in big-time football and basketball coaching. Why do coaches continue to 
work under such pressures? Why doesn't this insane approach to intercollegiate 
spx)rts stop? Where will it all lead us? Unfortunately, too many people in pow- 
erful administrative positions in the intercollegiate athletic movement in this 
country today are making decisions with their hearts and not their heads. If 
ever we needed drastic change in terms of bringing intercollegiate athletics into 
the inainstrram of educational thought, it certainly is now. The recent pilot 
study by the Carnegie Foundation under George Han ford implies that the col- 
lege presidents and boards of trustees in this country continue to show a "be- 
nign neglect" in regard to the problems in this area. I feel Hanford is more 
than kind in this section of this report. College presidents and boards of trust- 
ees simply refuse to deal with the major issues; therefore, they don't even at- 
tempt to recogni/e (at least not publicly) that major problems do exist. It seems 
to me that the neglect is definitely more malignant than benign. God help the 
women if they insist on following the dominant role models available to them 
from our current programs. 

I think the best way I can end this particular discussion as it relates to in- 
tercolleguite athletics, is to present a quotation from Thoreau: 

Why should we fx* in such des|x'raie ha.ste to succeed, and in such desperate 
enierpriscs? If a man does not keep fxice with his companions, perhaps it is 
bccjiuse he hears a different dmmmer. Let him step to the music which he 
ht»rirs, however meiisurcd or far away. 

In my opinion, we could definitely use some new role models and different 
drummers in the area of intercollegiate athletics today. 
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I have taken riceni siaUMiu-iits one ran find almost daily in the sports me- 
dia in this country and then tritd lo show how such sUitements illustrate cer- 
tain areiis of stholarly interest and concern in the scxria! psychology of sports 
(ompelition. It will now be my intent to relate some thoughts on what the fu- 
ture developments in sex ial psychology of competition might provide. 

It seems c|uite .s;ife to state there is definitely a need for more longitudinal 
apprcxu he.s to investigate fully the effect of sports romfX'tition, not only on the 
pjirticipjmts involved but on society as a whole, There has been too much as- 
sumed in our profession Ixtsed on opinion (from both the establishment and 
counter-culture people) and on selective experimental studies thai seeir^ ques- 
tionable in predicting long-range effects. Longitudinal work seems to be one of 
the most efficient means to examine the effect of such programs on the people 
involved. With Berkowitz,^ I think that more efficient and more situationally 
specific means of measurement are needed in competition and sport areas. More 
sj)ecific measurement tools related to different competitive sfx)rt situations in 
various sport settings (i.e., approaches from zero-sum, non-zero-sum, direct and 
indirect) might well be better suited to supply the profession with more perti- 
nent information. 

In many ways, wv might be better off in studying competition (or com- 
ixtitiveness) by developing our own personality instruments to measure factors 
dealing with the kind of settings we are miking alx)ut. Although the projective 
technic|ues in g:uhering diita may have more potential than we currently attri- 
bute to such devices, we need to develop tools that are situationally specific to 
the sfx>rt competitive .setting Ix'ing measured. 

Of course, we are all aware from [XTSonality research of the difficulty in 
projective measurement technicjues. We do know that such techniques require 
professional |X*ople who fx>s.sess clinical I l)ackgrounds and qualifications to in- 
terpret such cL'ita. Bouet has attempted to develop such techniques.^ The Uni- 
versity of Maryland has also produced work in this regard, using such devices 
as the sumdard TAT, Rorschach, and H-T-P measures. We do recognize the dif- 
ficulty in such testing, but that doesn't mean the profession should not at least 
attempt to develop measurement iooh (both projective and profile). In my 
opinion, we (as a profession) should be seeking substantial grant money for de- 
veloping some sound pilot programs to look at competition in the sporting so- 
ciety from a more longitudinal approach using our own tools. I have complete 
confidence that we could muster the very qualified minds in our own pro- 
fession to take on such a venture. 

It seems conceivable that such a project might, therefore, bring forth data 
at least to recommend po.ssible alternatives in sfK)rting situations offercxl in this 
country. If there is anything we desjxrately need in our field tocbjy, it is more 
diverse viewjxjints of sports competition in action programs. I am not talking 
about lip service, which our profession (as many professions) can certainly be 
accused of, but I mean on-going, viable, action programs on the part of the 
profession. This dcKsn't mean to imply that what we are currently doing in the 
area of eomjxiition is entirely wrong; for that matter it may even be right in 
many aspect.s. However, it d(X*s mean to imply that we do need more reliable 
data to justify what we are doing. 

If the traditional approach to competitive sport (zero-sum) is developing 
Ixhavioral objectives that seem undesirable (i.e., creating extreme amounts of 
aggression, tension, and stress in participants, developing exaggerated author- 
iuifian traits, etc.), then we need data to suggest possible competitive alterna- 
tives that will help alleviate such problems. As Walsh has stated previously and 
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as Hciuiiy's rrscarf h sorms to iiulicaic, we are on a very fine line in many areas 
of our field in continuing to c rcaic what can be termed a closed-shop or iso- 
lationist viewix)int, and our approach to sports competition seems to be limited 
in offering alternatives.^*^ This would be an especially fruitful area to examine 
in this regjud. 

New role models are recommended in terms of offering alternatives to com- 
{X'titive sports in our sex iety. I seriously doubt that initiating action on the part 
of major college football roaches to take lie detector tests is the ultimate answer 
to intercollegiate athletic problems. President Ford's recent statement, "In ath- 
letics and in most other worthwhile pursuits, first place is the manifestation of 
the desire to excel, and how else can you achieve anything?"^ might also be 
(juestioned as lo its value in solving our problems in this area. We now seem to 
lack enough diversity and viable action alternatives in our programs dealing 
with comjxtition and sport. The zero-sum approach to competition seems to be 
the traditional and only approach available to participant.s in American society 
tcxiay. 

It may be interesting to note that the Canadian Council, which encourages 
the arts, literature, scxial sciences, and the like, has made funds available for an 
unusual hockey projeci in Windsor, Ontario. According to Dr. James Duthie of 
the I'mversity of Windsor S\^ms Institute for Research, "the sport is being re- 
turned to the children by taking the competitive aspect out of it." No points are 
awarded for winning or losing, no goals are counted, and there are no records 
for leading sccners. I here are 28 teams in the noncompetitive league, and ob- 
servers are trying to investig-ate such areas as frustration, anxiety, and aggres- 
sion.'** Role models in terms of different approaches to sport that might well 
employ a non-^e^c)-sum ap|)roach or something that at least allows a rede- 
finition (or more liberal interpretaticm) of what success is in competitive sport 
seems to be in order, 

.So I would sfx-culate that one way we are going to study competition con- 
clusively, especially S|^x>rts competition, is through the process of observing ac- 
tual behavior of people not only in sports generally but in specific sport situ- 
ations. 1 would speculate further that we will study situations where there is 
evidence of direct competitive settings (i.e., interpeisonal struggles, interteam 
struggles), where there is evidence of indirect competition (i.e., intra-individual 
struggles ag^iinst f)rior fx'rformances, nature, or standards), and where there are 
/(*ro-sum approaches and non-/.ercvsum approaches. I believe that such obser- 
vations have to he made and must deal with specific sporting situations (i.e., a 
variety of contact, ncmcontact, team, individual, nature-oriented, and risk-tak- 
ing sports). I think that such investigiuive prcxedures could contribute a great 
deal to the study of competition in the sporting setting. More sjx^cific mea- 
surement techni(|ues (as I have previously attempted to illustrate) related more 
[precisely to looking at sports competition in zero-sum, non-zero-sum, and direct 
and indirect situations must be used to g-ather more meaningful data. The 16 
Pf. CP I, Eysenck, Edwards, OP I, and other measures have certainly supplied us 
vvith sonie useful information. However, we must recognize the limitations, and 
we do rxrd our (nvn measures that can account for the specific situational set- 
tings in sfjort.s comjxftition today. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF COACHES: 
ANTECEDENTS TO COACHES' BELIEFS AND BEHAVIORS 



'I'hv Ixiiavior of Anieiican aililetic coachts lias come under an avalanche of 
< riii< isni in tecetu years. By and lari^e ilie criiics liave focused their attacks on 
the personality trails and value orientations of coaches.' 2 3 Coaches have been 
accus<.*d of beini^ auilioritarian. dogmatic, insensitive, extremely conservative in 
value orientation, and demanding obedience to arbitrary and inflexible rules. 

The persmuTlity -trait approach has found congenial reception among 
s|)ori.s psychologists Ixrause of their interest in individual characteristics. One 
major f)roblem with this approach is that the coaches are treated as though 
iheir Ixukground of social exjxTiences was unimportant. There is a suggestion 
either that in some mysterious way fx'rsons with certain personal-social charac- 
teristics are attractetl to coaching or that the occupation develops persons with 
a sjxv ific set of personal -social attitudes, values, and behaviors. Exactly which 
of I he (wo processes is oj^erative is never specified. In this regard, Edwards 
notes, "Infotniaiion available in the literature is inconclusive as to whether the 
demands of I he c oac hing role operate selectively to weed out non-authoritarian 
tyjx' persona iitic^s, 01 whether experiences while training to become a coach or 
wliile fulfilling ihe coaching role condition people to react in an inflexible 
manner."* What is overicK)ked in this view of coaclies' beliefs and behaviors is 
the actual realities of the scxial milieu that lias been part of their lives since 
binh — their social-class background, social activities in youth, and the oc- 
cupation itself in which they wcjrk. 

The position of ihis pafxr is that coaches' persona l-scxial characteristics 
are a prcxluct c)f the lifelong socialization they have under^gone. Socialization is 
the process by which an individual learns attitudes, values, behaviors, and ex- 
IX'Claiions of others to enable him to assume particular roles in society effec- 
tively. The founciaiic;;i of cultural beliefs, behaviors, and expectations is laid in 
child[ux)d and adolescence, but sociali/ntion is a continuous process through- 
out the life cycle, since the individual is constantly taking on new roles. In the 
c c)urse of the various soc ial exjx'riences, the sociali/ee develops a set of persoh- 
al-scxrial charac teristics that tend to conform to those who have been significant 
others in his life, and his beliefs and behaviors tend to conform to the ex- 
[x'c tarions of the scxializers. 

Sex iali/ation is managed in a variety of formal and itiformal ways. Formal 
scxiali/ation takes place primarily through the family, school, and church dur- 
ing cluldhcxxl and adolescence and through the occupation in adulthood. In- 
formal sex ialization agents and agencies are more diverse, but relatives, peers, 
and role mcxlels constitute significant others inducing normative compliance 
and. typically, an actual sharing of beliefs and behaviors. 

The present task is to examine from a sociological perspective the anteced- 
ent to coaches' fXTSona l-scxial characteristics. This is in contrast to the usual 
psyihologicTd explanation of coaches' behavior. The underlying theoretical ori- 
entation for this pc^rsjx'ctive is that the social milieu in which an individual has 
lived is highly asscxiated with his present beliefs and behavior. Three aspects of 
scxial i/ii I Ion will be examined: family background, scxrial experiences in youth, 
and cxcupation. It will Ix suggested that the socialization experiences in these 
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settings lead to picdic tions al)()iit beliefs, bcluiviors, and value orientations of 
(oaehe.s. Umpirical studies will then Ix* reviewed to ascertain the relationships 
between ihe predictions generated and tlie research findings. 

CHILD-REARING PRACTICES AND CONSEQUENCES 

l Uc prirnaiy role that parents play in the socialization of their children is 
emphasized in all s(x.iali/.atiOn theories. There is a wealth of research in the 
psychology* and scxiology literature that suggests that parental attitudes, values, 
and Ix'havioral [)atterns are likely to Ix* transmitted from one generation to an- 
other via their offspring through the socialization processes of family living. As 
Barber says, "Sex iety tends to reproduce itself by the . . . expression of its norms 
and aspirations through actions of the parents who socialize the young and 
thus make new adult rnemlxTS of scxieiy."^ 

If we assume that many of tlie foundations of adult personality, beliefs, 
and values are laid in the experiences of diildhocx! and adolescence, greater un- 
dersiandinp; of the differences in attitudes, values, and Ijehaviors of adults from 
different ( lasses might come from knowing something about the differences and 
similarities in their youth. Children grow up in different social and economic 
(iu urnstances and in families of varying role structure, and it is clear that the 
socialization of children in .American society is markedly influenced by their 
parents' position in the social -class structure.^ 

It has Ix'en reix-atediy found that patents from the various social classes 
differ in their child-rearing practices. ' " Bionfenbrenner reports that "in mat- 
teis of discipline, working-class parents are consistently more likely to employ 
I)hysical punishment, while tniddle-class families lely on reasoning, isolation, 
and appeals to guilt" in raising chjldren.'" Maccoby and Gibbs found that up- 
pe-r lower-class parents employ physical punishment, deprivation of privileges, 
and riclicule as tec hnicies of controlling their children more commonly than do 
upper middle-class jxirents.'' Elder notes that physical discipline, such as 
spanking and slapping, is used more frec^uently by lower-class parents. Final- 
ly, M( Kin ley re|X)rts thai low."r-rlass parents arc more rigid in their re- 
lationshif)s with children, resulting in higher frequency of punishment.'^ 

In conceptualizing the child-rearing practices of lower-class parents, the 
worcl authoritarian is frcc^uently employedJ^ Indeed, several researchers have in- 
dicated that lower-c lass parents have a strong authoritarian orientation. Lipset 
claims, "Many studies , . . show a consistent association between author- 
itarianism and lower class status.'*'^ McKiimon and Centers note, "The work- 
ing class contains a higher percentage of authoritarians than either the middle 
class or the up|x*r c lass. "'^ The authoritarian is characteristically punitive and 
condescending towaici inferiors, less sensitive to interpersonal relationships, 
submissive toward authority, admiring of iK)wer and toughness, and rigidly 
conventional and posse.s.ses a general insensitivity to the needs and motivations 
ofotheis.'* 

The ( hoic e of any partic ular ideological system and social-behavioral ori- 
entation emeiges out of extremely complex and multiple causes, but parents 
and their offspring typically obtain positively correlated scores on most mea- 
sures of individual differences. Again and again, research findings show that so- 
cioeconomic status is highly associated with certain personal dispositions of 
adults and that these [x-rsonal-scxial charrtcteristics are transmitted to their off- 
spring through the child-rearing practices. Both evidence and theory suggest 
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thai .t^ivcn the tcn(ifn(> of lower-c hiss parents to treat their children in more au- 
thoritarian ways. [HTsons from lower-c lass backgrounds will exhibit and en- 
dorse authoritarian pcrsfXTtives. 

Let us examine briefly the social-class background of athletic coaches. 
Several studies over the past fifty years have shown that public school teachers 
tend to come from rural and working-class families. ^Vh is likely that public 
school coaches are drawn from the same scx-ial-class fX)c)I. Loy and Sage report 
that a majority f)f collegiate football and basketball coaches are from working- 
class families. They say, "... the majority of fathers worked at manual jobs/'^^ 

C;iven the tendency of lower-c lass parents to treat tht-ir children in author- 
itarian ways, given the fact that parents and offspring typically obtain posi- 
lively cf)iTeIaied scores on most measures of individual differences, and given 
the lac I that coaches tend to come from working-class social origins, our first 
prediction is that as a group coaches will exhibit and endorse authoritarian 
perspcclives in their personal atlitudes and behaviors. 

PARENTAL VALUES AND CONSEQUENCES 

Few sludies have focused directly upon the relationship of social class to 
paiental values, but those concerned with this topic are generally in agree- 
i!ienL-" - rhese sUidies suggest that working-class parerus value obe- 

dience, neatness, cleanliness, and conformity to external proscriptions to a 
larger extent than middle-c lass paients. who value .self-control and self-direction 
more highly. Pc'arlin and Kohn note: "Middle-class pareius value self-direction 
more highh than df) working class parenis; working class [)arenis emphasize, 
instead, conlormitv tf) external proscription. .Self-control is the pivotal parental 
value (or the middle-class, obedience for the working class. "^s 

In addition to parental values emphasi/ing olx'dience and respectability 
among lower classes, parents in this social stratum display values supporung 
authoritarian conservatism. Several studies show that authoritarian conser- 
vatism is related to soc i[tl class.-*' Kohn and Schooler report: 

(ilass fx)sit ion is linearK rehurd to . . . social oi ifiiiaiion.-The strongest cor- 
relation by a wide margin, is with anihoriuirian t onservatisni: die lower the 
men's social class |K)siuon, the more rigidly conservative their view of man 
and his social insiiuitions and die less iheir tolerance of non-conformity. 
. , . The lower the men's scxiul class position, the more likely ihey are to feel 
thai mora lily is synonjinons with olx-ying the leuer of die law; the less 
trusdnl of dieir fellow man d)ev are; and the more resistent {.sir] diey are to 
itmovation and t liange.-' 

Socialization theories consistently suggest that parental values are trans- 
mitted to their offspring and arc then iiuernali/ed to be retransmitted to their 
own f)ffspring and others with whom they interact. CMven the value orien- 
tations prominent among working-class parents and a.ssuming that they trans- 
mit these values to their offspring, it follows that persons who grew up in the 
working-c lass family will themselves tend to possess values stressing political 
and social conservatism and will show strong support for obedience to author- 
ity. Thus, our .secrmd prediction is that athletic coaches, as a group, will dis- 
play and endorse an authoritarian conservative value orientatic3ii. 
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SPORTS PARTICIPATION AND CONSEQUENCES 

An enonnous ainoiini of ihe social experiences of youth takes place outside 
the family, and for youth who participate in organized athletics the social envi- 
ronment has the potential to serve as a powerful source of socialization. Snyder 
has suggested that the greatest Hkelihood of the inculcation of diffuse attitudes 
and values (xcurs when there is a high degree of involvement in an activity, 
when the activity is done voluntarily, wlien there is an expressive relationship 
among partic ipants, and wiien the socializing agent is prestigeful and powerful 
and has great ability to dis|H'nse affective rewards and punishment. It is obvi- 
ous that all of these factors are present in the athletic setting, and therefore ath- 
letic experiences undoubtedly serve as an important source of socialization of 
attitudes and values for participants. 

What are the core attitudes and values of athletics? Assuming some vari- 
ation from team to team due to the variation in participants and coaches, there 
is nevertheless what Harry Edwards calls a "sports creed. "^'^ In essence, the 
sports creed emphasizes competitiveness, obedience to authority, patriotism, loy- 
ally to the group, altruism, self-discipline, and religiosity. Typically, these pre- 
cepts aie forcefully transmitted to the athletes by their coaches and teammates 
in a variety of ways. In an elegantly conceived study, Snyder shows quite nicely 
how locker r(K>m slogans are used as a means of socializing athletes to the atti- 
tudes and values of the sports creed. ^° 

To the extent that one has participated in organized sports and to the ex- 
tent that one lias been exposed to the sports creed, there is a good chance thai 
one Will evidence attitudes and values endorsing and supporting the creed. 
Most current coaches were active participants in inierschool and/or age-group 
sports prcjgrams in their youih.*^' ^'^ ^' Thus, tliey had ample exposure to 
thc^ sports creed. Therefore, our third prediction is that coaches, as a group, will 
evidence strong support for the precepts of the sfX)rts creedjCspecially such val- 
ues as obedience to authority and conformity to externally imposed proscrip- 
tions, which are core values in the creed. 

OCCUPATIONAL SOCIALIZATION AND CONSEQUENCES 

Most research into the process of scxialization has been concerned with in- 
fancy, c hildhocxi, and adolescence, but there is a considerable amount of social- 
iziition involved in learning and performing occupational roles. According to 
Moore, cxc LJpational "socialization involves accjuiring tlie recjuisite knowledge 
and skills and also the sense of cxc iil>aiional identity and internalization of oc- 
cupational norms typical of the fully c]ualified practitioner.'"*'^ It is clear that 
for an indivjclual to func tion in an cxcupaiion he must learn a variety of Ix;- 
haviors, attitudes, and values. Numerous studies have demonstrated that oc- 
cupational affiliation or |X)sition in a work organization profoundly affects 
one's views on various matters as well as one's actual behavior. 

An occupLUional ideology emerges and is sustained through both formal 
and informal ( fumnels of conununiraiion, and the person who learns the 
norms, values, and beliaviors will emerge not only vvith an internalized oc- 
cupational commimient but also with an identification with the collectivity, 
the broiherhocxi. Thus, the main ronsec|uence of the various occupational so- 
cializing agents and agencies is that there is a relative homogeneity in the em- 
ployee group — all persons having Ixhaviors and beliefs compatible with the de- 
mands of the cxTupation. As Burlingame says, . . the intent of scxrialization is 
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U) obviau* |HTsonaIisti< , idio^yncraiic diffcrt'iKf in Freshmen (persons new to 
ihe (Kcupation) ami rcphue them \t\ the nniversahsiic, norm-governed Ixjhav- 
iors of seniors."^'* Also, Goode notes: "Ciharac teristk of each of the esublished 
professions, and a goal of each aspiring occupation, is tlie community of pro- 
fession. Each profession is a coninninity without locus [but it] . . . may never- 
theless Ix- (ulled a community by virtue of these chanu teristics. ... Its members 
sliare values in common. "^'^ 

The sports creed described alx)ve provides a basic underlying pliilosopliy in 
the coaching profession. Cioaching manuals, clinic speakers, and nationally 
prominent coaches consistently propagate tliis creed. Its precepts are advanced 
so regularly and so persuasively and it is so universally endorsed in American 
sports that it would Ix* almost impossible for a coach not to subscribe to its dic- 
tates and accept them as his own. 

On the basis of scK'iali/ation theory and research about an occupational ho- 
mogeneity of beliefs and ^xhaviors, our fourth prediction is that athletic coach- 
es, as a group, will exhibit conunon value orientations. Since coaches are in- 
dcxii inated to the sports creed through various agents and agencies within and 
external to the coaching cxrcupation, our fifth prediction is that they will en- 
dcMse tlie c reed and strongly subscrilx* to values of olx'dience to authority and 
conforniity to external prc^scriptions. 

EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE FOR PREDICTIONS 

To what extent are the fjredictions generated through a review of the so- 
ciali/aiion literature sustained by emf)irical findings? The first thing that be- 
comes c|uite evident when seeking an answer to this cjuestion is that research on 
the persona 1-scx ia I characteristic s of coaches is quite sc^arce. The presently avail- 
able data c^annot give definitive verification for the predictions, but there are 
sufficient studies to suggest that they tend to Ix' fairly accurate. 

With resjx'c t to the prediction that coaches endorse authoritarian perspec- 
tives and supix)rt high authority structure the findings are incomplete but do 
suggest support for the f)roposition. Locke found that a physical education 
group scored significantly higher on an instrument that measured authoritarian 
attitudes than did a teacher group who were not physical educators.^° Although 
not all physical eductaors are athletic coaches, a very high percentage of them 
are. Kenyon. who assessed several psychosocial and cultural characteristics of 
aspiring physical educators, reports that the physical education majors were 
more dogmatic and rigid than other prospective teachers.^* Again, physical edu- 
cation and coaching are ncn synonymous, but most aspiring coaches major in 
physical education and most coac hes majored in physical educaticMi.^^ « 

Ogilvie and Tutko describe the personalities of 64 coaches representing 
basketball, track, football, and baseball as IxMng quite different in two traits: 
"The first was the very low tendency to Ix interested in the dependency needs 
of otiiers . . . in other words, to give a great deal of emotional support to oth- 
ers. . . . The second chanu teristic . . , was . . . inflexibility or rigidity in terms 
of utilization of new learning. "^^ In a second study of high schcxjl coaches, 
Ogilvie and Tutko suggest that support was found for their previous gener- 
al i/ntion. that is. that coaches are high in those traits that promote getting 
ahead and succeeding and that do not require personal involvement, but they 
score low on those personality traits that contribute most to Ixing sensitive and 
support c lose interpersonal relationships.^^ Alba ugh assessed resseiuiment of 
college basketball coiiches. One high in ressentiment demands obedience, denies 
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iiulivitlii.il rii^his. (k'ttuiiuis liuil indcxihic iiilcs Ix' k('[)i, iiiul commands docile, 
( iMiformiiit^, and spiriilcss iiidiv uh'als ;is subjcc is. \ \c rc[K)ru*d dial i he coaches* 
mean score was approximately one siaiuiard deviaiion liiglier ihan ihe 
iea( hers*.'** 

5m on, one of the most outspoken critics of atfiletic coaches, has suggested 
thai the value oriental ions of (oathes are so conservative as to be almost aber- 
rant. Ogilvie, another Iretjueni (ritic of athletic coaclies, also believes that 
coaches are (onsenaiive in value orientation: "Traditionally you arc going to 
find in the (oadiing profession men who are s(Kially and fxilitically conser- 
vative.""'*' Even some toadies view llieir colleagues ns possessing extremely con- 
servative values. David Nelson, athletit direc tor at the University of Delaware 
and formerly the head ftxitliall toach there, siiys, "Having been a coach ... I 
know that most of us are aimtist I larding Republicans and three degrees to the 
right of Cihengis Klian.'"^" I'nfoi tunately, there is little research to support 
these impressionist it ol)servaiions alx)ut toadies, but wliat does exist tends to 
su})port these iitiiions. 

Sage assessed the value orientations of toUegiate ft)otball, basketball, and 
tratk toadies anti fount! that the three groufxs hold similar value orientations.*^ 
Intieetl, on iweniv items of various dimensitiiis of value difference there were no 
signifit.int tiifleient es on any t)f these items. In other words, collegiate athletic 
totuhes from several sptirts litiltl similar value tirientatitins for a variety of fa- 
miliar tiimensions t>f value tlifference, and there was nt) tiifference between the 
values t)f younger ctiathes (age 10 antl uiitler) and tildcr coaches (over age 40). 

With respet t it) the tliarge that tt)adies are ctinservative, only two studies 
relate tt) this tjuestion. In a 1969 survey by ilie Clarnegie Ctmimission on Higher 
Ktlucatitni of the ptiliiital tipiiiitiiis t)f tiver (30,000 full-time college faculty 
members, physital education faculty (N=l,208) ranked second out of thirty 
fieltls in percentage of resixindeiits who characterize themselves as strongly con- 
servative and also setonti in i>erceiiiage of those who characterize themselves as 
mtuierately ctniservaiive. In apparently the only study sjx'cifically concerned 
with the coinpieliensive value tirientatitins of coaches. Sage summarizes his 
finilings for tollegiate toatlies in this way: "The total response profile of the 
t oat lies sht)wed them tt) jx)ssess inf)tlerate-cf)iiservative values. . . . Although 
ttinservatism is nt)i extreme among ct)aches, it is mt)re pronounced than it is 
amt)ng tt)llege students." 

Sage also rept)ris that t t)adies maiiifc^st greater support for "autliority 
sirut ture,"^- that is, they [)late higli value t)n t)bedieiice tt) authority and st;in- 
tlaitls t)f gtx)tl eontlut I established by religit)us t)r stxieial iit)rms: " This high 
v.due for authority strut line expressed by tt)at lies will be evident in ex- 
|X'tianties that their pt)siiion t ullurally a(tt)rds them the right to direct the ac- 
iit)!is t)f their athletes antl thai the athletes iintler their jiiri.sdiction agree to ac- 
tt'pt as the premises of their Ix'liavit^r t)rders and instructions given to them by 
the toat li.""^^ 

On the whole, of toiiise, the evitlence presented here does not constitute a 
tlefinitive \eiifitant)n lt)i the predictions, nor does it permit a comprehensive 
assessment t>f all of the alternative ex[)laiiatit)ns ft)r acct)iinting for tlie re- 
Iatit>nship between six iali/atit)n experiences and various kinds of coaches' alti- 
tudes, values, and Ix'haviors. It is hoped, however, that this effort will help 
in.ike the issue t)f what accounts ft)r the relationship more .salient than pre- 
vit)usly publishetl literature t)ii this tt)pit . 
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This paper presents selected data irom the two leisure studies conducted at the 
University of Minnesota and Temple University, Philadelphia. The Minnesota 
study was conducted in 1971, and the lemple study, a slightly modified repli- 
cation of the Minnesota study, was conducted in 1974. Both studies were con- 
ducted in the spring (March-April) of their re.sjxxtive years. 

Students' self-reix)rted patterns of leisure-time dispersal and use for week- 
days and weekends are reported. Further, secondary and tertiary patterns of 
sport involvement, reasons for attending sports events, and opinions giving the 
rank ordering of factors affecting game attendance reflecting student sports 
s|x*( taior behavior and opinion are rep<:)rted. 

.Several pafxrs and articles have been presented based on the Mmnesota 
study. I 2 ^ ^ 5 One study has reported findings from the Temple study.^ The 
present paper is the first to make comparisons between the Minnesota findings 
and the Temple results. The comparisons are of selected parts of the question- 
naire; yet this selection does not reflect a systematic search for high correlation. 
Both I in- University of Minnesota and Temple University in Philadelphia are 
urlxin cominuler universities. It is possible that the urban commuter student is 
a particular breed, reg-ardless of which large, city he inhabits, or, more likely, 
commuting forces upon the student an overall piittern of life that not only es- 
lablishes dispersitl of leisure time but may have overriding behavioral effects 
ihai affect values, attitudes, and other judgmental behavior. 

SAMPLE COMPARISONS 

For the Minnesota study conducted in the spring of 1971, the questionnaire 
'was mailed out to a nindom sitmple of .1,000 of the 32,936 registered under- 
gmduates, constituting approximately 3 percent of the total enrollment.* A very 
slightly tncxlified version of the questionnaire was mailed out to a randomly se- 
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Irdccl s;iinple of 510 of ilio 12322 jv^riswrvd iiiKicrgradiuncs aiieiidmg Temple 
in the spring of 1974: ihc IViiipic sample was approximately 4.5 ixrceiu of the 
total iinclergradiiatc enrollment, lable I gives the descriptive dam for com- 
mrisons of the samjiles, the rates of response, and the total r>opulations, show- 
ing s;Hnple and res|x>nse breakdowns by sex. It is generally agreed that a 70 
IMMcent res|x>nse rate for survey returns gives justification for results to be gen- 
eralized to (he total |X)pulation. 

TABLE 1 

Comparisons of Samples, Respondents, and Total Undergraduate 
Populations by Sex and by University 



Male 



Female 



Totals 



Miniu'sOM (1971) 

All luuUTgiaduatcs 19,291 58.1 

LfiMiir siudv s.irnplf 57H 57.8 

I ^MMiif stiuiy icsf)(>nst»gi t)n|) 153 57.9 



N I'oitom 

13.645 U.O 
122 42.2 
329 42.1 



N IVidMit 

32.936 100.0 
1,000 1 00.0 
782 78.2 



IcmpU- (1971) 

All uiuUMgniduaU's (>.793 

Lt'isiMv stiuly sainplt' 2()6 

Lcisurr s(udv ivsponsc group 198 

RESULTS 



55.1 
10.3 
17.3 



5.529 1'1.9 
271 50.7 
209 52.7 



12,322 100.0 
510 1(H).0 
•107 75.4 



Lei.su re Time 

Student self-reports of leisure-time dispersal for both the Minnesota and 
the lemple samples aprxnu* to lend support to the contention that the urban 
rommuter student is a particular type of per.son reg-ardless of which large city 
he inhabii.s. Perhaps the most significant figure in Table 2 is the claim made 
tliai approximately 40 i>ercent of commuting students have little time for lei- 
sure. The commuting student most probably pays his own costs for transit, and 
to offset these costs (among other.s) he most probably holds down at least a 
pan-lime job. The question of whether the typical student should have a good 
amount {average?) of time for lei.sure is discussed in texts on the philosophy of 
ediKanon and' is not entered here, but the significance is somewhat embellished 
!)y the daui presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 2 

Amount of Leisure-Time Dispersal for 
Student Populations by University (in Percent) 



Amount of 


Minnesota 


Temple 


l.eisiirv 






Miuh 


9.0 


8.0 


Avcragf 


.52.6 


50.5 


I.ittlf 


38.1 


41.5 
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TABLE 3 



Pa Herns of Leisure-Time Use for Weekdays and 
Weekends by University (in Percent) 

Minnesota Trmplf 





Weekdass 


Weekends 


Weekdays 


Weekends 


SiJiv on cntnpLis .ificr class 


15.9 


15.2 


19.1 


8.0 


C'oiru* back If) f.ampiis filings 


8,1 




KM 




Stay at honio 


fir).9 


31.1 


5().2 


28.2 


Go (nit locaiK 


31.3 


(i8.9 


10.9 


()9.7 


C;o downtown 


7.5 


19.8 


10.1 


22.8 


rravcl awav ff)i weekend 




21.9 




21.0 


Otiiet 


1 1.1 


15.9 


18.7 


10.8 



As fable :^ shows, in spite of ihc tomnuning done clurini; the week, nearly 
a (iiuniei f>f eaeh sample of siudcnts claimed they like lo navel away for the 
weekend. Clearly the two kituls of travel are neither confused nor related, and 
tfimmiHini; for sfmie students cannot Ik- too demaiulin^r from a "traveling" 
siaiulpoiiii. WVekdav evening leisure and cultural events do not attract many 
students: summing items "Stay on campus after class" and "Come back to cam- 
pus evernuKs" shows that at Ix-st 25 percent (for Minnesota),and 20 percent (for 
lem))le) o( comrnutini; students can be expected to supjx^rt such events. This 
IH'KcntaKC must fx* qualified a little because both campuses do have students 
who are none ommutets. The stay-at-home student group might be larger than 
expetied, but this figure also reflects the demanding nature of the life of a typi- 
cal cfmnnuiing stucletit. 



Sports .Spec tat ing 

On a\erage, ;U) percent of students claimed that .spectating is their primary 
interest in sj)ort: another !57 percent claimed that their interest in sport is di- 
vided ec]ually between s|)ectating and participating; another 27 percent claimed 
participation as iheir primary interest; and yet another 6 percent claimed no in- 
terest in sport u^hiusoever. These figures are composite percentages taken as the 
average of the two s;nnples, neithei group's percentage being widely disparate 
from the other. 

TABLE 4 

Frequency of Sport Spectator Behavior for Game 
Attendance and Media by L^niversity (in Percent) 

Frrqucnlh Ot i UMonnlly Xn'cr 

Mmnrsotn TemjAo Minnesota TrmjAc Minnesota Tvmt)h' 



Attend .vc«""<'*> 


19.8 


11.1 


51.0 


50.7 


29.2 


:'i8.2 


Wauh IV 


29.J 


:5i.7 


50.1 


■15.0 


' 20.1 


23.3 


rV (sfM)rts)* 


29.0 


:51.2 


•1 1.7 


38.1 


2().3 


30.^1 


Listen lo radio 


18.5 


1 1.0 


11.5 


28.0 


•10.0 


.57.1 


Read spfMts tnaga/ine 


II. 1 


H.7 


:^8.3 


29.8 


50.0 


01.5 



♦ The (|uesiionnaiie desigtf hafl two disparate sections entitled •\SiK)rt.s (Spectator)" and 
•Televisiori" respef livelv. Item 2 inifli^i "Sports (Si)ertai()r)" was "Watch *I*V"; item 2 un- 
der " Television" was "sports." I'hese items were inserted a.s a cross-check for res|)onse 
ion. 
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Sf)orLs-sptTtaiint5 U-luvior. iik lading atteiulancc at games and television 
viewing, is suinnrarized in Table 1. As a cross-c heck for validation of responses 
to the questionnaire, watching sports on television was built into two parts of 
the questionnaire (see note, Table 4). There is a particularly high correlation of 
response for each of the groups among those who watch sports on television 
frequently, and the correlation becomes slightly weaker for those who watch oc- 
aisionally or who never watch sports on television. Perhaps the most surprising 
figure, considering the amount of time and. publicity thai television gives to 
sports, is that some 20 percent (or more) never watch sports on television. The 
figures lor game attendance (Minnesota 19.8 percent and 51.0 percent; Temple 
11.1 percent and 50.7 percent) must be taken with some reservation, for it is 
well known tliat game attendance fluctuates with the team record and the pop- 
ularity (){ tlie sport. 

TABLE 5 

Reasons for Attending Games by University (in Percent) 





Mirmesota 


Temple 


C'rowd ton UK I 


10.6 


22.0 


Shurt'd social e.>£fx*rienf c (friend ciare) 


•13.1 




Kiueruiinmeni enjoyniem 


65.-I 


59.6 


Bt-auiy (esiheiics) of niovir.vni 


M.7 


26.2 


Ktnoiional release, exciieineni 


27.-! 


'10.2 


Si'v iit;t;ressive U'havior* 




11.9 


Identify with players* 




16.3 


Pass ihf lime* 




117 


• Added lo ihe ciutsiionnaire for die Temple siudy. 







In Tabic 5, data is presented giving the reasons why urban student com- 
muKTs attend grunes. The original cjuestionnaire given to the Minnesota sam- 
ple contained only five alternative reasons for respondents to check. In prepara- 
tion for the Temple study, the original cjuestion dealing with reasons for sports 
attendance was tested against the findings of Boles.^ Tliis exercise substantiated 
the primary five [iiid added three more of apparent significance. The most satis- 
fying res id t recorded here in Table 5 is reflected in the Temple results, which 
valichue the primary five reasons of the original c^juesiionnaire [)y virtue of the 
pxTceniage weiglu of siipfX)rt given. (The three added factors all appear of less- 
er significance tlian tlie primary five reasons; yet future researchers may wish to 
retain them for their apparent weight.) It is not .surprising to find that the out- 
standing reason for attending a game is for the entertainment that it provides 
and tlie enjoyment gained from it. 

It was poinied out afxwe that tlie team record and tlie popularity of the 
sjK)rt arc \x)l\\ factors influencing game attendance. Tlie reader is referred to the 
article "Factors Affecting Game Attendance"* for a full account of the results of 
I he Minnesota study and to "Attendance and Price Setting" for supportive 
data uiken from national sfX)ns franchise statistics. Thus, for the results of the 
Ternfile study to have differed widely from the Miimesota results would have 
meant close scriuiny, since they would also differ from national statistics. Table 
6 gives the nink order comparisons of primaiy factors affecting game attendance 
Q ^rted by students of urban commuter universities. It is tempting to gener- 
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TABLE 6 



Rank Order of Primary Factors Affecting Game Attendance 



flank Order of h' ac tors 



Minriffwta 



Trmf)le 



Populariiy of ihc sjxhi 
Teiim's record 
Presi'iico of su{XTst;ir(s) 
Cost of tickets 
I. (Nat ion of fad'Hty 
Proinot toil — ad ver i is i rig 
Values of scxieiy 

C^oinfX'iitioii for rnteriainineiu doUar 



!.() 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.2 
2J 
2.2 



!.2 
1.5 
1.7 
1.9 
2.0 
2.1 
•2.2 
2.2 



N.B. Weighting given to a jxirtidilar fac tor by ies|K)n(lciits was: l==very iiii^XHiaiu. 2=of 
some itiiporiarue, and 3=of little or no irnixjrtaiue. 

iili/e from ilu* tirbiiii stutlem coniintiior U) tht* gfiicral pt^ptilation at large, 
l)asod on llio stiviigtli of support given in thest* figures, but catition is recom- 
nieiuU'd, CiiTiaiiily, as far as students are concerned, the pWDpularity of the sp)orl 
is ilie most (nuial fiu lor for gimie attendance, and, contrary to die opinion 
held by diredors of .iihleiies, promotional expenses for advertising arc of little 
valtie. The team record is the Ix'tter source of advertising, and winning dniws 
the < lowds. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The dat;i presented in ihis report demonsirate a close correspondence of 
life-style and opinion beiween populations of studenis attending urban com- 
iiiijier universities. Coinixirisons of data collected from a leisure and sports in- 
teiesi tjtiestioniiaire administered to students at the University of Minnesota in 
1971 and to students at MVtnple University in 1974 show that, regardless of the 
IcKitiion of the large city, students who conmuite are very similar in the amount 
of leisure they have and how they sjx*nd it. If the use of some of their leisure 
time is in attendance at six)rts events, watching sports on television, or other- 
wise showing an interest in siK)rt, their Ix'iiig urban c()mmuter students is more 
significant than iheir living in any panic tilar pan of the country. At least for 
the factors studied lure, urban living is not regionally differentiated. 
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AIAW-NCAA-PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
AN UNHAPPY TRIANGLE? 

HARRY H. FOUKE 
University of Houston 

When Dr. Pelion invited me to serve as a pjmelist on this program, I was 
pleased to accept. I felt that a frank discussion of a topic like this one would 
certainly be interesting and personally informative with regard to how the other 
organiziitions actually feel alx^ut the liaison between physical education and in- 
tercollegiate athletics and the respective organizations that serve their 
memlxTships. 

Perhaps an overview of the. National Collegiate Athletic Association is in 
order. The association is composed of over 900 collegiate institutions of varying 
sizes, philosophies, purposes, and goals, located throughoMt the United States. 
Membership i.s institutional in nature and differs in that respect from mem- 
bership in this orgtmi/iition, for example, and the AAHPER, where the meni- 
bership is composed of individuals, not institutions. In a nutshell, the basic 
function of the NCAA is to formulate the jx)licies and procedures governing in- 
tercollegiate athletic competition between its members in such a manner as 
deemed f^ir and equitable by the individual members. The NCAA does not ex- 
ist by any Gotl-given right; it began and continues because of the will of its 
memlxTship. I am always amused when I sometimes hear members of the ath- 
letic profession cuss or discuss die NCAA as if it were a giant corporation with 
complete autonomy in all matters related to athletics. In reality, when we talk 
about the NCAA, we are talking about our own collegiate institutions and their 
individual delegates. Enough of this— 1 could go on about its organizational 
patterns, its legislative p<)wers to enact rules and regulations governing com- 
petition, and the enforcemeni procedures it has instituted to enforce these rules, 
bin thai in its entirety would take too long, be extremely boring, and add noth- 
Y^.to this program. 
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My liik- nsks wlicilu^r die intciickainnship of ihv \AUP\iR, the NCA/\, 
the NAIA, and die AIAVV is on lirm or shaky gmimd. The honest and straight- 
forward answer is that the relationships arc stmined and close to the breaking 
ix)int. I here are a variety of reasons given by different people-<lifferences in 
the phdosophies of the organizations, in organizational administration, and in 
nieinheiship tiiialifications— and claims that one or more are power-hungiy and 
want to dictate to all groups involved in amateur athlcdcs. I know you have 
heaid that afK)ui the XC:AA; I have heard rumors that this would also apply to 
the AAl IPKR. 

The real (juestion is, Do we permit jurisdictional fights to irreparably 
( amage the relationships l)etween our various organizations? 1 submit to you 
that not onl\ must we not allow this to occur but we cannot afford to if we are 
ihnikmgal)out the welfare of physical education and athletics. 

Without attempting to oversimplify the approach to settling differences 
and joining hands, I suggest that we put into practice what we liave Inien 
F3reaching for some time, namely, that participation in sports is conducive to 
the de\elopment of an appreciation for tlie values derived from working togeth- 
er as memlx'rs of a team, not as spoiled, individual stars who think only of 
themselves, wuhoui concern for the well-being of the other members. I am 
lirnily tonvuued that we are all members of the same team whether we want to 
be or not and whether at times we act like it. Nevertheless, we all have a com- 
mon concern--to offer programs of physical activity for our young men and 
women that will siuisfy their needs and interests and allow them to clerive bene- 
hts that will contribute to a more wholesome way of life. The problems that we 
fate today are very real and demand solutions. The problems of our or- 
ganizations are really extensions of the problems that exist on our individual 
campuses. You do not hear anything at the national level that you do not hear 
first at the local level. So if we want to solve problems at the national level, let 
each of us first try to solve them at our own local level. 

None of the various segments of our profession is free of problems. Let me 
name just a lew problems that come readily to mind. First, tliere exists today a 
group in our colleges who would eliminate or refuse credit for the activity 
courses in physical education on the basis that these are not academically repu- 
table and have no acceptable place in a college curriculum. There are even 
sc)me m our own profession who feel that it is beneath their dignity or a waste 
ol their talents to Ix* assigned to teach a skills course. I .submit that, on tlie con- 
trary, the teaching of skills is the base of our whole program and that if we 
deny this, we deny everything that intercollegiate athletics and physical edu- 
cation stand for. If this prognun can be eliminated at the college level, it can be 
elnnmated at tlie secondary level (we already liave opponents) and subsequently 
at the lov/ei levels. The people in athletics (intercollegiate and intramural) 
should lend their full suF:>port to the physical education associations for the re- 
tention and Ix'tterment of existing programs. In this area athletics needs your 
guidance and can use your leadership, with you being the quarterbacks and our ' 
fX'ople Ix-mg the guards who do the blocking. We need to work together to 
support our programs. 

There is a constant problem involving the need for additional facilities; the 
teacher-traniing program, the instructional skills program, the intramural and 
recreation prc^grams, and the intercollegiate athletic programs for men and 
women all put a heavy strain on existing facilities. The ultimate answer to this 
problem is not to bicker among ourselves about whicli group is going to use 
tliem and at what time, for how long, and in what order. In attempung to 
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prove oiii' own nmi, M \\c do is io;»r down the needs of other groups and in so 
doint? defeat the very things we set out to ac hicve for ourselves. Instead, let's get 
to work jointly to show anise for new facilities that will alleviate the needs of 
all grou})s. 

For example. If you do not need more tennis courts at your institution to- 
day, you are one of the favored few. The tennis \x)om has put a tremendous 
strain on the availability of courts for' students and faculty. Add to that the ad- 
vent of a women's intercollegiate lenni.s program, and you do not have to be 
very smart to see that you have a problem. The real question lies in how you 
go about solving it. If you take the short-sightwi approach, you propose cutting 
available time for each group, thus ultimately providing mediocrity for all 
groups and allowing the basic problem to remain for everybody. If you really 
want to solve the problem, you join hands in presenting the needs of each 
group and combining these needs to show ju.st cause for additional courts that 
am be used by all groups. We can no longer justify the luxury of varsity courts 
only, men's courts only, women's courts only, or what-have-you. The im- 
ix>rtant thing is to get more courts or court lime (lighting) for {people to play 
tennis, which playing is, in the final analysis, what all of us should be ex- 
pending our energies toward accomplishing. What can be said about tennis 
(.ouris (an lx» said abt)ut other facilities. 

Let us look at a few problems of intercollegiate athletics. You can start 
with the problem of financing. Contrary to [X>pular belief, there are only a few 
intercollegiate aihletic programs that are self-supporting. Most programs rely 
on monies other than g-ate recei[)ts, whether derived directly or indirectly from 
universiiy-community resources, fhe cost of o[)eration has risen in the same 
manner as the (ost of living. There are only two approaches to facing up to the 
problem — either reduce costs by reducing the scope of operation or increase in- 
come by acquiring additional funds from either present or new sources. It is as 
simple as that. The expense budget for a Division I team playing football 
probably ranges from SI. 5 to S2.5 million annually. There are a few that are 
above or Mow the.se figures, but most successful programs fall into that range. 
.Steps, such as linii tar ions of grants-in-aid, have been taken to curtail expenses, 
bui more ac tion can be expected in the near future probably with reductions in 
I he si/e of traveling and playing squads, number of coaches, and, perhaps, 
numbcT of intercollegiate s|x>rts (I hope this would be a final, desperate step). 

It is imperative that we coniinue to have good intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grmiis. The benefits to a university are immeasurable. But if intercollegiate ath- 
letics goes down the drain, all other segments of the "team" will get caught in 
I he bac kwash. Therefore, it lx»comes a problem not only of intercollegiate ath- 
letic s but of the total field. Let's treat it as such and work together toward find- 
ing a solution for our present dilemma. 

I will mention just one more of our joint problems — that of the role and 
scope of an expanding women's intercollegiate athletic program. The under- 
lying problem is where to obtain funds to finance the proposed activities. I 
liave never heard an athletic director seriously oppose the philosophy support- 
ing a ceMnprehensive pro.gram of inier collegiate athletics for women; I have 
heard many athletic directors express genuine concern about funding, and, in 
light of the previous problem discussed, you can understand why. I have lis- 
tened to many s[)eeches by women, and most include a statement that the wom- 
en do not want to initiate and conduct their program at the expense of a reduc- 
tion in the men's program, but I have not heard any concrete plans for securing 
new and additiv^nal monies for the operation of women's programs. This is dis- 
*^-^*ng and needs solving. When the solution to financing is arrived at without 
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seriously daniagiiii^ prt'scnl pi(>i;rarns» whaicvfi opposition ihai may exist will 
disap|x*ar ovorni^ht. Thus, it is tsseniial thai the NCAA, tin* AIAW, the NAIA, 
and the AAHPER work together, not separately, because women's sjx>rts affect 
all groups. 

So in ( losing let ine reiterate the aise for coof^erative action by our or- 
g'ani/iuions. Tlie problems of one group are the problems of the other groups. 
I. el us first get t(jgeiher with eatli other, raiher than go our sepanite ways. All 
we need lo (ome up witli for solutions are a prevailing spirit of cooperation 
and a resp.e( i on the part of each of us for the coniributions and the roles that 
the oiher organi/iiticms play in pr(jviding a tola I program. There is no doubt 
I hat we have the know-liow in our memberships, if only we have the will and 
I he humility to ask for ii. 



VUv title implies a triangle in the sense of three parts in conflict, working 
ag^iinst ea( h oiher — one i>art jXThaps struggling for supremacy over the other 
I wo or I wo pans pulling in one direction to the detriment of the third party. At 
tlie very least the implioition is one of static quibbling, selfish protection of 
prerogative and |x>wer, and lack of progre.ss; this implication completely omits 
tlie element that should Ix? our central focus: educational l)enefits that should 
at( rue to our students. 

Of coiuse, as a tt^icher, as a coach, as an athletic administrator, and as a 
six)rts enthusiast I would hope that though these implications are possibilities, 
each of these groups will \yc willing and able to rise above personal priority 
and see Ixyoncl immediate giiin or loss to a greater gain for our students. 

.So I woidd opt for another type of triangle. Not the eternal male- female- 
male or female-male-femnle one alluded to in much of our fiction or the trian- 
gle of conflict, but the mathematical triangle. We have often used geometrical 
figures and diagrams in physical education and sports to portray relationships 
among various prognmis and to depict graphically movement patterns and of- 
fensive and defensive strategies. 

In tlie diagram of my triangle, rather than name the sides Physical Edu- 
aition, NC>\A, and AIAW, I prefer to think of them as physical education, in- 
tercollegiate competition opportunities for men, and intercollegiate competition 
opjx)rtunities for women. 

With these three parts in mind, I would opt for eternal triangles of two 
ty|x*s. First, the etiuilateral triangle, in which all three sides are equal, all an- 
gles are equal, and each side is equally essential to the formation of the con- 
cept. This triangle symlx)li/es to me a unity of purpose, an appreciation of the 
necessity for tliree parts, a recognition of the worth of three sides, and 
C(x>|x*ration. 



AIAW-NCAA PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
AN UNHAPPY TRIANGLE? 



L. LEOTUS MORRISON 
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In this niant^lc. tlioiit^lj I icpirsciii an arm of aililciics, I would place 
physiral ixliication ai the \msv in that all tlu* rnoior, psychomotor, and cog- 
nitive attributes essential for fair and excellent coniixMition can and should be 
developed ihrouKh insnuetional programs beginning in early childhood 
educaiion. 

1 lie second triangle for which I would opi is tlie uiangular pattern fre- 
c|uently used in offensive and defensive maneuvers in sf)orts and pliysical edu- 
c:ition: the three-man pattern of teamwork in which tlie leading player with the 
hall draws the defense and then passes off to one of the otlicrs who tlien thrusts 
fonvard through the space created or, on defense, the tliree-inan pattern, some- 
times a ve!7 [x*cuIiar-lcK)king triangle, that resendUes at times a piece of pie and 
at other times a line of three but always provides a two-deep or three-deep part- 
ner type of protection and initiation of offense. 

Botli of these triangles call for teamwork, ccx)[XTation. and adjustment to 
the pressure's of time but faith in the role that each of the three parts plays. 
Vhcy necessitate sluued joint responsibility and leadership turn-Uiking accord- 
ing to the needs of a particular situation or time. 

I'p to the mid-1960s, opportunities for competition for women were ex- 
tremely limited or nonexisrent. None of the conferences, leagues, or national 
athletic associations was providing leadership or comjxtitive participation for 
women. Historically, some of die blame for this neglect must be borne by wom- 
en arul by wonu'U in [)hysi(al education. But blame is not important here; what 
is imiK>rtant is that at least half of our population was Icxked out of one large 
segment of sc liool life, a segment, if we are to believe the words of past athletes 
jiul writers, that [Hovides unic|ue opportunities to learn in action the give-and- 
take, the leadership and team ccxjpcTation. and die comjX'titive strategy and 
dedication that liel[> prepare young people for life and a career in a democratic 
scxiety. 

C:iAVV and AIAVV were developed to provide leadersliip and opportunities 
for college women. MemlxT.ship was opened to institutions in 1971, and we 
now have grown to over 600 members including large universities, small col- 
leges, and (onimunity junior colleges. Our developnu'iit as an association was 
going along rather sm(K)thly. Many colleges and universities were beginning to 
implement programs for women, and we had increased support from men and 
women in physical education and from women's groups who had foimd in 
women's athletics an arena of clear discrimination. And we anticipated deliber- 
ate, planned growth that would avoid the excesses and problems that plagued 
some male athletic progiams. Then came Title IX and our manner of growth 
was a route that was no longer the calm pathway it had been. 

It's not the c hange that is so rime h of a difficulty but the pace of that 
change. We asked for it and we've got it. In my presentation prepared just over 
a week ago, I planned to disc uss some of the problems within the women in- 
volved in athletic programs— the athletes, the coaches, the administrators— in- 
c hiding the turmoils stemming from our entry into more of a pressure situation 
and surrounding decisions each woman and girl is experiencing as she exam- 
ines her ex|x*c tations and her commitment. It is an emotional time and a per- 
sonid decision- ma king time for each of us. 

We've been on tiie scene such a short time and one of the comments that 
has been made is diat we can't ex|X?ct too much too scx>n. "It took a long time 
to develop men's adiletics"; we should be patient. Many women might be will- 
ing to be patient, but that is a choice we are not allowed. 
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^11 lii^ht of ilu' a cms of ihr lasi wtrk :it iUv AIAW Delegare Assembly and 
at the NC!AA coiivemion, I fuive cfuiugrfl my remarks. Now, I shall comment 
on our maturation and our aging in the short time since I left Virginia. 

Our associatu)!! and our delegates learned a lot alx}ut itself and themselves, 
cUid the ass(Kiati()n survi\ed and our cause is stronger today. I say "cause is 
stronger," {or we are siip()f)rti ng two principles: ihe principle of equity (fair- 
ness) and the princii)le (A equality of f)pportunity— for our students first and 
foremost. We liave made ccK)perative eflbrts in attempting to solve problems in 
the past, and we are nK)re than willing to contimie to ccK)perate in the future, 
but on the basis of these iwo priiK iples. 

So I shall briefly examine f)ur Delegate .\ssend)Iy and highlight some of 
the major ilec isif)ns we reac bed. 

'I 'he Delegate Assend)ly directed the executive board to undertake a major 
restructuring study to rep()rt in the exec utive l)oarcl in May 1975 and to be pre- 
sented to ilie Dele.gate Assembly in 1976. As a board we e.stabli.shed the prin- 
ciples of governance that must be included in this plan and the basic one is 
etjualitv of representation of all subgroups and institutional types. The Dele- 
gate Assembly approved adding community junior college representatives and 
small college lepresentar ives to the board from each of our regions. They were 
selected or elected and met with us following the Delegate As.sembly. They have 
ec|ual voice and vote. 'I*he restructuring committee has been directed to consider 
adding representation from sport conmiittees and from student athletes. 

A second area of dec isions centered on relationships with other sport 
groups and asscx iations. The delegates apf)roved the concept of cosponsorship 
of national c hampionships, and the exec utive board is empowered to consider 
cosix)nsorship, provided certain criteria are met. The delegates took the stand 
that cosponsorship should be undertaken in exteptional and unique instances. 
We have almost leac heel agreement with the I'nited States Field Hockey Associ- 
ation to cc)S[X)nsor a national collegiate field hockey championship in fall 1975, 
and we will meet with two other groups related to cosponsorship. 

An additional point in relation to ccx)perative efforts: the Delegate Assem- 
bly in 1973 direc ted the board to meet with existing men's governing or- 
ganizations in order to work out mutual problems. We had met widi NCAA, 
mulerstcx)d that work would continue, and had no notice of the direction the 
.\Cw\A council recommended. For the best interest of our members and our stu- 
dents we are still committed to cooperative efforts in this area. 

The Delegate Assembly and the executive board considered a great many 
suggestions with regard to national championships. We will sponsor a cross- 
country championship for the fall of 1975, and we are considering IxDth Softball 
and tennis championships in 1976. We endorsed guidelines to be ccmsidered in 
adding championships diat will allow divisional possibilities by membership 
type. 

Anodier area of decisions had to do with ethics and eligibility decisions, 
die study of our current limitations on grants-in-aid, and a restructuring of 
IX'iialties so that' students do not suffer for decisions made by governing groups 
or individuals. 

And we did a lot of housekeeping c larification. We have moved fast, con- 
sidering the short pericxl we have been in existence, but most of these decisions 
give us the ability to forge ahead more quickly. 

Sc) I think dec i si o as in each of these areas reflect our association's commit- 
ment to ccx)peration and to the principles of equity and equality for students, 
for different types of members, and for all voices within our association. 
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Now a bit ajxirt from ihv marathon of this past week. In cooperative ven- 
tures we learn from each otiier. We women in athletics have already learned a 
grciit deal from physical education and from men's governing groups. I cannot 
overemphasize the influence my experience in coaching has had on my ability 
as a teacher. ! have had to learn more highly developed skills and that has car- 
ried over into my leaching. I have also learned from coaching and from coed 
teaching that we have pampered the women in our classes and we have cheated 
them Jjoih in what they can do and in the expectations we encourage them to 
set for themselves. 

On the other hand, cooperative efforts will have benefits for coaching and 
athletics. The students are becoming more aware of space and movement pat- 
terns, which I consider crucial to strategy. Increased emphasis on early child- 
hood programs will prepare students better, but, in addition, the approaches 
and techniques have implications for us in the coaching situation. These are 
just two obseivations of the benefits in practical terms that I see in working 
together. 

Thus, I see interesting years ahead and an opportunity to learn from each 
asfxxt of this triangle, to work jointly for mutual benefit, not for p)ower but for 
benefits to our students and our athletes — female and male. The oppwrtunity is 
there. To iK^nefit our students in these ways we must be cooperative, we must 
be f reative, and we must be open to change and learning. AIAW is committed 
to these |x>ssibilities. 



Focus your attention on the title **AIAW-NCAA-Physical Education: An Un- 
happy Triangle?" and the words physical education profession. Are these three 
organizational functions a triangle at all, either happy or unhappy? 

There are several kinds of triangles and the dictionary defines that a trian- 
gle has three sides and three angles. Perhaps that is a good start when we do 
not attempt to determine the lengths of any of the sides, the name on any side, 
the name on the bottom, or the names on the sides that rise to the top. Also, we 
are not determining any of the angles. The proposition may become complex if 
we attempt to decide immediately if it is a happy or an unhappy triangle. 

Physical education as a proposed part of the triangle is presented to us as a 
profession. Physical education is part of education in progress and in inter- 
preiiiiion: physiail education of itself and as education is part of life in proce.ss 
and in application. Physiail education as part of education and life can be ex- 
amined. As part of education and life, physical education must be examined. 
Socrates wrote, "The life which is unexamined is not worth living.** The exam- 
ination of life, education, or a profession should be frequent and it should be 
almost continuous. Examination should be through thought and by plan. Ex- 
amination should be of the process and for the results sought. 



AIAW-NCAA-PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 
AN UNHAPPY TRIANGLE? 



LEONA HOLBROOK 



Brigham Young University 
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A life, an ecluaitioFi, aiui a profession should \)e exit mined and tested too in 
the ways now known, by methods presently in the stage of development, and 
through techniques yet to be discovered. 

There are exact measures of life — years, money, rooms in the house. There 
are certain measures of education — correct answers, grades, certificates on the 
waif, titles after the name. There are sure counts of one's physical education 
profesftional Ixickground and condition — awards on the shelf, number of grants, 
ciuantities of pj^x^rs written. Are these the only measures and are they the full 
measure? 

In life, education, and the profession we must measure with metric form 
what can l)e counted in meters, we must, weigh what can be weighed, and we 
nuisi tabulate, filter, count, and chart and we must understand, interpret, relate, 
and apply. 

In our profession as in education and in life, we must measure with the 
mind those matters of the mind; we must feel with the heart some matters of 
the full heart; and we must sense and understand with spirit the inherent qual- 
ity of biological and life spirit and give enhancement to the human condition. 

There are ambiguities in life, in education, and in our profession. In our 
anibiguiiics lie our individual challenges and our continuous opportunities for 
the acts of exploration and for the joys of discovery. Our field is so broad, our 
participants are so numerous, and their life routes are so long and varied that 
we may never be able to run all of the tests or to tally all of the scores that rep- 
resent the results of our leadership through our lives of personal and pro- 
fessional commitment. 

In our ambiguities may lie some of the great good we may do, and also in 
our abstractions and subjectivities lie some of our faults. We must examine; wc 
must appniise as well as we know how to do and as conscientiously as we can. 

AN UNHAPPY TRIANGLE? 

We have the triangle topic with which to deal. The triangle as proposed 
puts AIAW, NCAA, and physical education on three sides: 




The adjective unhappy suggests something of a vying relationship. We might 
deal with the triangle if we think of it as a YMCA or YWCA triangle in which 
there are some common or^ interrelated interests in which the three sides hold 
the whole content or enterprise together. 
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The three sides of the AIA VV-NClAA-phyirdl education triangle represent 
the specialized functioning of three groups. AIAVV and NCAA have one-line 
functions, but they are not professions. I propose that physical education is a 
profession and in this triangle is represented in but one function of its full 
s(o^^<^ The thrfe groups will learn to function effectively and to solve problems, 
although in the process some of the situations may be unhappy. The triangle is 
not a totally appropriate representation of the whole profession of physical ed- 
ucation. Let u,s not use this graphic form or the expression "an unhappy 
triangle." 

THE TRIANGLE 

There is another development of graphic imagery frequently employed that 
places physical education at the base of the triangle with athletics at the apex. 
The middle slice represents intramurals. 




To match the title of this discussion, we will substitute AIAW and NCAA 
at the apex. 



AIAVV / \ NCAA 




Ka( h one of these two diagrams constitutes a faulty view of physical edu- 
cation for two major reasons: (1) the objective of physical education is not ath- 
letics; (2) the objective of athletics is to win— if the game is lost the profession 
fails and incidentally so does athletics. u - i i 

The logic a.s suggested by the diagrams might propose that physical edu- 
aition has no end in itself, that it is not of humanistic or general-education val- 
ue It might suggest that athletics is physical education that succeeds and con- 
versely that physiad education is athletics that fails. Let us rid ourselves of that 
triangle and clear our minds of that imagery. 
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OTHER REPRESENTA1 IONS 

Let us try some other graphic representations and with clear thinking de- 
velop a form that represents the situation better. 




I work with this f)ne, but the form is not set. Differ from it if you wish, 
lorrn some logical professional conclusions and block them out repre- 
sentatively. Knowledge, judgment, and thinking should be the basis for pro- 
fessional philosophy and conduct. 

Here physical education has an integrity and a completeness. From the 
base may arise intramurals, athletics, club sport.s, casual sport, vigorous and in- 
tense participation, activity for body form and fitness, and others. These out- 
growths from the program are all part of the professional intentions and the 
planned mclusions. These extensions may Ix? classified or drawn according to 
the nature of the participation itself or according to the nature and the needs of 
the participant. The width and length of the peaks may be formulated to re- 
present one of several elements, such as time spent, number of persons in- 
volved, degree of skill, and effort or intensity. 

In such a diagram we maintain the integrity of a profession and allow for 
itidividual professional variations in leadership and for personal choice for in- 
dividuals based upon life interests and needs. 

PROFESSION 

In the first paragraph I employed the word profession. In past experiences 
and discussions we may have heard these questions: Do we think we are a pro- 
fession.5 Do we want to be? Is education itself a profession? What are the char- 
acteristics of a profession? 

Characteristioi of a Profession 

The characteristics of a profession, compiled from the experiences and ide- 
as of fellow workers in our field of educators and of persons in some other pro- 
fessions are: 

1. There is an organized body of knowledge with an organized body of 
persons engaged in the calling. 
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2. There exists a nicasure or standard for developed knowledge and tech- 
nical skill and competency of the members based upon scientific and philo- 
sophic facts premised on scholarly endeavor. 

3. A standard is set for the selection of the members based upon their qual- 
ifications to accomplish the objectives of^the profession. 

4. There is an established self-regulation of the members and of the body. 

5. There exists an identifiable and essential service and a commitment of 
new members motivated by social concern in working for some aspect of the 
good of society. 

6. There is a responsibility and autonomy. A professional group as a body 
must be competent to set the terms for the nature and conduct of its services. 

7. There is a pattern or code of ethical conduct. 

The AAHPER is working on a statement that will represent the beliefs and 
expressions of its meml)ers in regard to ethical practices and conduct. The affil- 
iated organizations within the alliance are encouraged to develop their own 
statements and commiunents that will reflect the specific interests of their pro- 
fessional services. 

Are we characterized by those conditions explained as characteristics. Are 
those characteristics qualifications? Do we qualify as a profession? Do we have 
a bo<*y of knowledge and a body of qualified persons upon which we can build 
a profession? If we have any shortcomings, can we make up for them? Do we 
need to? Can we eliminate our shortcomings and qualify as a profession? Do 
we have any unusual ways of functioning? Do we have unique contributions to 
make to education and to life's purposes and action? Shall we argue these as 
substitutes for our shortcomings, or shall these be added to the strengths and 
graces of our lives and service? 

We Have Unique and Identifying Qualities 
in the Profession of Physical Education 

1. We have a life concept. We have an interdisciplinary approach to life 
and living through educative preparation for health, productivity, action, and 
the joy of being. We have human concern and fellowship. 

2. We set goals that are both objective and subjective. We embrace learn- 
ings that are both concrete and abstract. We give emphasis to both the real and 
the ideal. 

3. We take personal responsibility, and through enlightened wisdom and 
applied judgment we work with individuals on matters of critical importance 
in their lives. 

4. We believe that pay or recognition may not be in full measure for our 
qualification, productivity, service, or influence. 

5. We seek for excellence in ourselves as persons and professionals, and we 
seek as earnestly for the ways to aid others to know and live and enjoy fully the 
essential and the true quality of life. 

This profession is unique. It aims for more in total human results to be 
applied and enjoyed in human living. It may accomplish many real but per- 
haps immeasurable objectives that may become unidentified in many life spans 
of unnumbered human beings. 

Our professional work in education and in the lives of people is repre- 
sentative of the many disciplines of education. Our work is quantitative and 
qualitative. Our work is directed toward both short-term and long-term objec- 
tives. We must employ as well as we can the methods and the measures and 
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evaluations of the scientific and the humanistic disciplines. We must evaluate 
the quantitative and the qualitative. We must work for and look for the short- 
term results, and we must strive for, wait for, and attempt to identify the long- 
term realizations. 

We have no triangles. We have a profession to serve. Wc have professional 
problems to solve. The athletic programs of AIAW and NCAA are within the 
encompassment of our professional problems. They carefully become the com- 
mitted concern and the labor of some of us. 

Our work in physical education, our endeavors in education, and our ex- 
pressions in life conduct are evidence of what we know well to practice and 
what we believe thoroughly enough to live and apply. 

As physical educators, we are examined every day. To fulfill the qual- 
ifications for a profession that deals with education and life, we must know and 
believe in and examine the fullness of our every endeavor, for "the life which is 
unexamined is not worth living." 
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PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 



MULTISTAGE STRESS TESTING 



WILLIAM J. STONE 
Arizona State University 



The multistage stress test serves two basic purposes: (1) it represents the ulti- 
mate test of physical fitness or physical work capacity, and (2) it is one of the 
most effective means of detennining suspected or latent coronary heart disease. 
The former purpose is one associated primarily with physical educators or exer- 
cise physiologists. The latter purpose is in the purview of medicine, although 
there is considerable overlapping in the interests of the groups. A more detailed 
description of the interests and responsibilities of each group is presented else- 
where by the author.' 

There is increasing use of multistage stress tests for medical purposes as 
well as for screening in exercise programs. The recognition that a functional or 
stress lest yields more infonnation about the state of the heart and arteries has 
been rapidly building with cardiologists. A multistage test with ECG (electro- 
cardiogram) is the most sophist icared test, short of coronary angiogram, in di- 
agnosing coronary artery disease. 

Directors are frequently requiring a multistage stress test for admission to 
adult fitness programs. In addition to medical information, the screening test 
yields Ixiseline fitness information that can be used in prescribing exercise in- 
tensity, duration, and frequency. In many cases such tests are now conducted in 
university laboratories and YMCAs. 

TYPES OF TESTS 

The three modalities for stress testing include the treadmill, the bicycle er- 
gometer, and the step test. Each has its advantages and disadvantages, but all 
three techniques can utilize a multistage approach. The treadmill speed and el- 
evation can be increased progressively, the pedal rate and load on the bicycle er- 
gometer can be increased, and both step rate and height can be increased in the 
step test. The major advantage of the multistage test is that it allows any sub- 
ject to begin at a load that can be tolerated and proceeds to a maximal level of, 
stress for that individual. Thus, the early low level of stress operates as a warm- 
up and familiarizes the subject with the task. Experience in our laboratory has 
led us to select the treadmill test as the preferred technique of testing. The sub- 
ject is less likely to exhibit local muscular fatigue with a walking-running test, 
and the motivation is externally applied. 

A maximal test is likely to yield more definitive information about the sub- 
ject than a submaximal test. Obviously it is imwise because of age or disease 
fX)tential to apply a maximal test to some patients. In such cases, testing is usu- 
ally restricted to a set HR (heart rate) or symptoms, silent or otherwise, As- 
trand' and Hellerstein^ use HR limits; many other cardiologists recommend a 
maximal such as used by Cooper^ and Bruce.' The assumption underlying a 
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maximal test is that t.CCi or oihcr abrjoiinalitic:* will not appear in some cases 
until the cardiovascular system is under maximum stress. This has been the 
major criticism of the resting test and its later successor, the Masters Step Test. 

PROCEDURES 



There has been a t^eat deal of effort in recent years to e,stablisli acceptable 
practices related to exen ise testing and prescription. - ^ ^ « ' Tlie American Col- 
lege of Sjx)ris \Ietli(ine will sliortly publisli guidelines dealing witli re- 
s|X)nsibilities for the various professions. Although the most sophisticated of 
testing facilities will vary slightly in prcKcdures, there is some consistency in 
proKKol. 

Before testing, a recent medical examination and health history are usually 
reciuired. We. pay partic ular attention to the identification of high-risk factors, 
such as olx'sity, hyiXTtension, elevated cholesterol, sedenuiry living, smoking, 
heredity, and psychic stress, hi addition, a legal release, or the signing of an in- 
formed consent statement, is mandatory. 

T he decision to have a physician in attendance is usually determined by 
the ige, healtli status, and fitness of the subject. Below the age of 30 the like- 
lilu>fKi of uncovering latent disease is remote in low -risk subjects. Most middle- 
aged iXTsons, liowever, do not fall into a low-risk profile. Many physicians will 
rec|uire a preliminary 12-lead resting ECO lor middle-aged subjects. Resusci- 
tative ecinipment and a defibrillator should be on hand with the physician. 

Resting MR and BP (l)i(Kxl pressure) are obtained from the subject and a 
target HR are established as a guideline to load. The target HR is an estimate 
of maximum MR, and we have found tlie 220 — age formula to be extremely 
predictive, i.e.. 220— •!0(age)=180 PMUR (predicted maximum HR). During the 
test the HR is recorded minute by minute with constant ECO monitoring. BP 
is recorded at least every three minutes or at the end of each stage of the test. 
The test we have selected is tlie Bruce Multi-Stagc Test, which can usually elicit 
a maximum HR in a pericxl of eight to twelve minutes.^ The test begins with 
slow walking (1.7 mph at 10 percent) and continues through three-minute 
stages imtil the subject fatigues. 

.Several parameters could signal a premature cessation of the test, the most 
important of which would fx* subject symptoms. Chest pain, faintness, nausea, 
or other excess discomfort are signals to stop the test. Among the more com- 
mon ECCi abnortnalities that might trigger the end of the test are: excess ST 
segment depression on ECG, PVC (premature ventricular contractions) runs, 
unusual HR response, and arrydimia (irregular beats). Abnormal BP response 
is another cause ff)r concluding the test. 



POST-TEST CONSIDERATIONS 



Completion of the multistage stress test with a[x)ve average fitness level 
and no ( ardiovascular abnormalities is perhaps one of life's most satisfying mo- 
ments for tlie tniddle-aged subject. An exercise prescription will be based on the 
patient's fitness level, age. and ECG tracing during the peak stress pericxl and 
should include frequency, intensity, and duration of the training pericxl. 
Among the guidelines usually followed are: (1) exercise does not meet the in- 
tensity recjuired to produce the maximum HR attained during testing, and (2) 
cardiovascular u-aining effects can Ix' achieved in the range of 60-80 percent of 
the maximum HR. There are several excellent sources for devising exercise pro- 
gj"*is suitable to the individual's interests and needs. While the multistage 
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Stress tesi need noi ix' lefx'aiod at freciiieiu inten'als, neither should the results 
be considered permanent. Periodic testing and reevaluation are in order, es- 
pecially in the middle-aged or older subject. 
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UTILIZATION OF SOCIAL-LEARNING THEORY 

IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 

RONALD R. COULSON 
Rutgers University 

It is the purpose of this presentation to (1) question the traditional personality 
assessment methods used by the physical education profession; (2) expose you 
to the fundamental assumptions, constructions, and formulations of social- 
learning theory (SLT); and (3) suggest its application to a variety of mo- 
tivational questions in the field. 

The explanation of why an individual {participates in sports or physical ac- 
tivity is a matter of conjecture. Persons interested in sport psychology have en- 
deavored to investigate the personality attributes of the sport participant 
through the use of various standardized psychological instruments, but the ma- 
jority of these studies have yielded inconsistent and contradictory results.^ Inter- 
pretation i.s therefore difficult. The personality profiles of the athlete, casual 
particif)ant, and nonathlete continue to be unclear. Why is this? Could it be the 
tools used for measurement are based upon questionable assumptions that 
make them inadequate for prediction and understanding? 

QUESTIONING THE METHOD 

The instruments used by physical education have been the traditional state 
(psychodynamic, projective) and trait (Cattell, Edwards) approaches to person- 
Q assessment. The utilization of these methods has been commendable, but 
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many con tcrrifX) 11117 psychologic us have been critical of their use. Most notable 
I ve been Mischel,^ Wallace,'* and Rotter/'' The state and trait approaches as- 
me that all individuals possess generalized and enduring personality charac- 
teristics that manifest themselves across all situations. If a jDCrson is high in the 
trait or stale of aggression, this characteristic is assumed to guide him and dem- 
onstrate it,self in all situations. The overwhelming majority of empirical evi- 
dence using these two approaches refutes this assumption. Highly generalized 
behavioi^l consistencies that apjX'ar across varied situations have not been dem- 
onstrated;^ yet we continue to use state and trait methods, p)erhaps hoping for 
clarification and insight. It appears that the additional gathering of state and 
trail data is not warranted at this time,^ 

What is the cause of this inadequacy and resulting criticism? Tradidonal 
approaches pay little attei\tion to environmental conditions that are significant 
variates in the deiemiination of behavior. They endeavor to assess general char- 
acteristics and, therefore, cannot predict behaviors in various and specific situ- 
ations. Behavior specific to the situation and determined by environmental 
stimuli and personality attributes is the trend in psychological theory.* This 
has intuitive appeal. For example, some people are very aggressive and com- 
fX'iiiive on the court or field but quite docile and submissive in nonsport situ- 
ations. Also, some individuals behave differently depending upon the sport or 
level of competition in which they are engaged. The specific situation in which 
the individual finds or places himself will have a causal effect upon his behav- 
ior. This point dictates the following: if high prediction and understanding of 
Ixhavior are desired, tests must Ix devised to predict motive strengths in speci- 
fied situations or classes of situations and not to assess abstract generalized per- 
sonality needs or tniits.^ 

In summary, the state and trait methods of personality assessment have 
been ineffective in the prediction of physical activity behavior because they have 
failed to consider the effect of specific situational influences in sport. Individu- 
als have different physical activity motives due to differences in past sport ex- 
periences and their individual perceptions of these experiences. Tradidonal a|> 
proarhes that have no explicit reference to sport situations have been used by 
physical educators unsuccessfully. They assess generalized personality needs, 
which lack the specificity necessary for prediction. 

AN ATTRACTIVE ALTERNATIVE 

What theoretical and assessment alternatives are there? Social -learning the- 
ory is one that warrants consideration. Its strengths combine to make it unique- 
ly comprehensible, operationally measurable, and highly predicdve. 

The assumptions of SLT are straightforward. First, it rejects behavioral 
consistency across situations and, therefore, the state and trait approaches.*® Sec- 
ond, SLT rejects the psyc body nam ic drive-reduction mechanism in favor of a 
more cognitive approach.^ ^ Man is goal oriented; he is driven by his own 
thoughts, not by his subconscious or physiological drives. Third, a strong situ- 
ational stance is taken, which seeks the determinants of behavior in both psy- 
chological and situational realms with particular concern given to their inter- 
action. ^2 Therefore, personality and situational influences combine to direct 
behavior, which is an orientation not taken by the traditional methods men- 
tioned before. Fourth, behavior is goal directed and may be predicted through 
knowledge of the individuaTs past learning experience and the behavioral situ- 
ation. Past experiences and olwervation have determined the value given to rc- 
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iiilora'inrius oi i^oaK <ivail<il)l<' in a situation and have determined the ex- 
pet tancy of attaining iheni through sfx'c ific Jx'havior.*^ The individual will 
choose behavior based upon his experience tliat will maximize his attainment 
of positive reinforcements. 

(ienerally sp<'aking, SLT emphasizes the person's interaction with his so- 
(ial environment and what he learns from it in terms of values and ex- 
jxxiations. Sl.T is a flexible, dynamic theory to explain behavior choice and 
IxTsonality (hanges due to experience. 

basic: constri cts and formulations 

Several interrelated constructs are utilized in SLT, namely, behavior poten- 
tial (BP), reinforcement value (RV), and expectancy (E). The situation in which 
Ix'liavior (xcurs is the fourlli c onstrue t and is implicit in its effect up>on the pre- 
vious three. (! will not deal with the internal-external locus of control other 
than to acknowledge its existence in passing.) RV is the. degree of a person's 
preference for a particular reinforcement from a set of ix>tential reinforcements, 
ft is the value placed u|X>n a particular goal or set of goals in comparison to 
oihers. Over a [x riod of time, jx^ople establish and revise these values based on 
experience. ()f)viously jx-ople value the rewards of sports differently and par- 
ticipate in varying degrees. T'he construct of RV certainly has intuitive appeal. 
Measurement f>f RV is accomplished by having subjects rate or rank rein- 
forcvmenis to indicate preference. A Liken scale may be used as a convenient 
methcxi. 

I he probability jx-rc eived by an indvidual that a particular reinforcement 
will cxcur as the result of a specific Ix'havior on his part in a specific situ- 
ation(s) is defined as K. Subjects may indicate their E for a reinforcement by 
probability statements or lx*tting technicjues. The greater the probability state- 
ment or bet, the higher the E of attaining a reinforcement. Again, past experi- 
ence dictates the subjective probability or expectation of attaining rein- 
forcements. Some people have a small expectancy of achieving or winning in 
sports and, therefore, do not pyarticipate. 

BP is the potentiality of any behavior cxcurring in any given situadon(s) 
and is a function of RV and E: BP = f(RV 8c E).'^ When high value is placed 
upon reinforcements and they are highly expected, BP will be high. Behaviors 
with the higliest potential for any given situation are more likely to cxcur and 
show greater frecjuency. For example, tlie motivation or potential for par- 
ticipating in baskeilxili is a function of the value a person places Upon making 
a field goal, winning, running, jumping, making a rebound, etc., and the ex- 
ix'ctalion he has of achieving these goals. A person will choose basketball if its 
BP is higher than that of other fx^havioral alternatives. In terms of mea- 
surement, the quantity of BP is arrived at by using either an additive (BP = RV 
+ E) or multiplicative model (BP = RV x E).^^ RV is a preference or ranking of 
available reinforcements, E is a subjective probability statement of attaining 
them, and BP is the resultant predictor of behavior. Note the theoretical defini- 
tions ol RV and E lentl themselves to being ojXTationalized; this is a strength of 

si.r. 

FUNDAMENTAL PROCEDURES 

The assumptions and construcLs of this theory necessitate that the first step 
in its use Ix* a detailed and rigorous examination of tlie situation in which prc- 
*ion is desired. The interview, questionnaire, or other assessment technique 
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used must ulerciuod to tin* sjx'cific environment in which behavioral choice" 
is to(xcur. In this way, subjects are jKMniitted increased knowledge of a specific 
situation causing their self-predictions, hypotheses of behavior, or self-reports 
to increase in utility. In this manner, control for cross-situational variation is 
enhanced, which results in greater situational specificity and, therefore, in- 
creased prediction and understanding.. 

A list of reinforcements available in the situation of interest must be enu- 
meraied. This compilation should consist of concrete reinforcements and goals 
the subject may attain. Reinfor'cemerKs within die physical activity realm could 
fall within homogeneous groups of scxial. achievement, ascetic, vertigo, es- 
thetic, health, and cathartic goals. Assessment and comparison of these rein- 
iorcemerit groups would then benefit estimates of reliability and validity for test 
construction and hypothesis testing. It cannot be overemphasized that the ef- 
fects of situational variation upon self-reports of behavior must be controlled 
for by referenc ing our instruments to a sjx-cific sport, piiysical education class, 
or physical ac tivity. 

A QI ESTION OF MOTIVATION 

SI. I" may Ix* applied to several questions of major interest to physical edu- 
cators. First, students who exhibit varying degrees of BP or motivation for class 
participation could l)e grouped for instructional purposes. Programs could be 
tailored to enhance and raise the value of exj^ectancy of reinforcements in lesser 
motivated students. A second question aligned with the previous one is the ef- 
fec t of various teaching styles, teacher Ix^haviors, and program types on BP. 
"The objective would be to identify methods that increase the value held for 
physical activity and also increase the expectancy of attaining such rein- 
forcements as success, skill attainment, and enjoyment. The result may be an el- 
evation of the potentiality (BP) of engaging in activities and the promotion of 
lifetime participation, 

Crandall and McGhee report five studies investigating the relationship of 
course grades and achievement test scores to self-estimates of the same. Subjects 
were asked to estimate the probability of their best and worst course grade and 
achievement test score. In this manner subjects indicated their expected grade 
and score. In all five studies with elementary, college, junior high, and high 
schcx)! subjects, significant correlations were found between expectancies and 
actual course grades and achievement test scores.*' Studies by Battle** and 
Crandall. Katkovsky, and Preston^*^ report similar findings. Expectations were 
highly predictive of actual grade and score outcomes. Two related inter- 
pretations of these studies have merit: (1) the self-fulfilling prophecy is affecting 
academic pcMformance, and (2) the subject's expectancy statement is based upon 
past experience and is, therefore, a valid indication of ability, interest, and mo- 
tivation in the course. Subjects with low estimates of achievement coulcl be giv- 
en specialized help. This could be done in physical education. Also, changes in 
initial assessments of motivation due to gymnasium experiences would be in- 
valuable in testing the worth of traditional and innovative methods. or 
curricula. 

Third. SLT could be utilized for testing and counseling in professional 
preparation. Young persons must be sought who value the rewards the pro- 
fession has to offer and exfx'ct to be successful in attaining them. We wish to 
predict which members of our entering students are highly motivated to become 
a teacher. For example, reinforcements could be grouped into homogeneous ar- 
ich as those from teaching and those from coaching. Students highly mo- 
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livau'd lo coach and not to tcadi could be advised to take a coaching minor 
rather than a physical education major. 

Fourth, the prediction and understanding of various sport behaviors are 
also of interest. The motives of athletes, informal participants, and non- 
partkipanis could Ix' investigated through analysis of their values and ex- 
pectancies. In addition, the motives for attending or avoiding physical edu- 
cation class could be analyzed. Also, the question of why a p)erson continues to 
engage in physical activity or becomes sedentary may be answ^erable. 

An exploratory study undertaken by this author indicates the solution to 
these (juestions may Ix- possible. Its purpose was to investigate the utility of BP, 
RV\ and E in predicting participation in organized sport. Using the basic pro- 
cedures previously mentioned, reinforcements available through sports par- 
ticipation were enumerated. The list of 69 items was compiled through the use 
of theories in sport psychology and the insight of exf)erienced participants. 
Some examples include "occupy my free time and overcome boredom," "break 
a record." "make new friends," "show my masculinity," "release my tensions," 
and "enhance my physical appearance." To assess RV the subject indicated his 
preference using a Likert scale of (1) extremely important, (2) very important, 
C]) imponant, (1) slighily important, and (5) not important. The sentence stem, 
"I panic ipaie in si:x)ris to . . ." was implied to precede each reinforcement for 
rating. Identical items were presented to assess E using the scale (1) always ex- 
IX'cie^l. (2) often rxjKxted, (3) sometimes expected, (4) seldom expected, and (5) 
never expected. In this assessment the stem "In my future sports participation 
and experiences I exfx'ct tcj . . . " was used. Subjects were 550 male and female 
memlxTS of physical education classes at the University of Maryland during the 
spring of 1971. The sample also included members of the 1973-74 University of 
Maryland football and lacrosse teams. All subjects completed the questionnaire 
to rate their RV and E and also a sports information form giving pertinent de- 
mographic data. 

Tiie analysis is not complete at this time, but a partial presentation of 
findings utilizing the male sample is appropriate. (The completed findings will 
be available at some future date.) BP was found using the multiplicative model 
by multiplying the subject's mean RV^ score by his mean E score. A 4 x 4 con- 
tingenc y table was completed to analyze the relationship of BP to participation 
in org-ani/ed sport {Table I). Subjects were classified according to the quartile 
in which their BP score fell and whether they were a nonparticipant, informal 
(or recreational) participant, college intramural player, or intercollegiate ath- 
lete. {N-C)ie the unequal marginal frequencies for BP were caused by estimated 
cjuanile ranges using a grouped-data technique.) An obtained value of 
17.285 was found to be significant well Ixyond the .001 level, but a lau of 
.0-1 indicated the strength of the relationship was weak. It must be emphasized, 
however, that tau is a very conservative statistic. 
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TABLE I 

Contingency Table Analysis of BP for Sports Participation and 
Reported Participation 



Behavior Potential (BP) 





QI 


Q2 


Q3 


Q4 


Total 




Low BP 






High BP 




Nonparticipiint 


17 


4 


7 


4 


32 


Informal 


54 


28 


16 


20 


98 


Intramural 


25 


36 


25 


25 


111 


Intercollegiate 


8 


23 


19 


44 


94 


Total 


84 


91 


67 


93 


335 



X2 =47.285 (p< .001, 9 df.) 
7^= M 



The frequem ies in rows one and four of Table I show a trend in the ex- 
pected directions; specifically, a greater number of low BP scores for non- 
partici[xints and a corresponding greater number of high BP scores for inter- 
collegiate athletes were found. A significant but weak relationship does exist 
between BF* to participate in organized sport and reported participation. It 
should be noted that the instrument is assessing general sports participation 
and, therefore, lacks a desired degree of specificity. Also, this instrument did not 
use homogeneous item groups for the assessment of reinforcements. This would 
have been desirable for an estimate of reliability. Eventually this item pool will 
be factor analyzed to detect homogeneous groupings and item selection com- 
pleted. The goal is the presentation of reinforcements or groups of rein- 
forcements that discriminate among subjects demonstrating varying sport be- 
haviors. These tentative conclusions are reserved but optimism is implied. 

CONCLUSION 

Personality research in the area of psychology of sport and physical activity 
done to date has been commendable but the need for new theories and ap- 
proaches is indicated. Assumptions and empirical findings of SLT suggest thai 
it is an alternative of great potential in comparison to state and trait methods 
of motivational and personality research. Its dual emphasis on environmental 
and personality factors affecting behavior has received much empirical, the- 
oretical, and intuitive support. Kenyon's work in conceptualizing the physical 
activity situation by investigating personal attitudes is a beginning.^® If true in- 
sight is to be attained, we must rigorously analyze, conceptualize, opcr- 
ationalize, and test within our own movement situations. Let us lake the ini- 
tiative and move in this direction. 
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Insirurnents thai measure stress as well as truth have been available for some 
time. However, it has onlv Ix^en recently that the science of "truth verification" 
.uul ineasuienient ol stress has fx?conie a big business, in spite of some evidence 
that has cast doubt on the validity of lie detectors, stress evaluators, and similar 
devices. 

'l*he use of these nistruments has greatly expanded since the time in which 
;iheir sole use was interrogation in ( rlniinal cases. In order to curtail increases 
in the rising cost of their oix^rations, some businesses are attempting to elimi- 
nate employee thefts— a significant amount according to the officers of the Mar- 
riott Corporation and other large bu.sinesses. Lie-detecting devices are in- 
creasingly Ix'ing used to alleviate this problem. This is currently a serious issue 
with unions and c ivil rights gioups opposing this means of offsetting shrink- 
age plaguing many corporations and companies. 

Two instruments In the news recently appear to have a valuable potential 
for use in several facets of education, including physical education. The two 
rnachint^s are the Psychological Stress Evaluator and the Zero Input Tracking 
Analy/er. Both niachines. measure stress, but they measure different types of 
stress and use different methods. No attempt will be made, therefore, to com- 
pare one against the other in the form of a consumer- re port diagnosis. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL STRESS EVALUATOR 

First, we will examine the PSE (Psychological Stress Evaluator). The devel- 
opment of this jnachine is attributed to three men: Allen Bell, Bill Ford, and 
C:harles McQuiston. Bell and McQuiston, former lieutenant colonels, retired 
from Army Intelligence several years ago and formed a company called Deklor 
Counterintelligence and Security. This was a logical career for two men who 
were exfKTts in technology of espionage. McQuiston was a .secret agent in the 
army for 26 years, serving on all continents except Africa, and, in addition, is 
one of the foremost polygraph exj^erts in the country. Bell was also a secret 
agent in the army and served 20 years in that capacity. Bill Ford served in Viet- 
nam in related duties and is an electronic designer. 
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The PSE grew from an effort to improvx? the lie detector. The conventional 
polygraphs measure four physiological variables: pulse, blood pressure, respira- 
tion, and perspiration. Some also measure additional variables. The more vari- 
ables that are measured, the more valid are the results of the polygraph. In care- 
ful examination of the voice, Bell and McQuiston discovered that the 
frequencies that compose it are not fixed; they shift eight to fourteen times ev- 
ery second. However, when an individual is under stress, this normal modu- 
lation frequency disappears. The remaining frequencies are the pure com- 
ponent frequencies of the voice, and when this occurs, there is a strong 
indication that the individual is lying or is holding back critical information. 
Thus, superimposed on the atidible voice are inaudible frequency modulations. 
The FM (frequency modulation) quality of a voice is susceptible to the amount 
of stress that one may be under. In extreme cases of stage fright this is easily 
apparent even in the quality of the audible voice of a speaker or singer. Howev- 
er, to the human ear, a person under interrogation may sound perfectly normal 
and at ease, free of tremors or stress-revealing voice variations, when in fact 
there is little or no truth in his statements. 

The human body has two nervous systems — the central nervous system and 
the autonomic nervous system (and their various subdivisions). In each of these 
there are the voluntary reactions (controlled by the brain) and the involuntary, 
or reflex, reactions (not controlled by the brain). The PSE is capable of de- 
tecting the inaudible effect of stress on the voice. Internal stress is reflected in a 
change in the inaudible variations of the voice; these differences cannot be 
heard, but they can be recorded and detected by the PSE. 

The PSE as shown here (Fig. 1) comes conveniently built into a Samsonite 
briefcase. Bell and McQuiston originally were going to incorporate a device to 
measure this voice phenomenon as an additional channel of the polygraph. 
When they discovered that the new variable was such a reliable and accurate 
measure of psychological stress, there was felt no need to measure the other 
standard polygraph variables. 
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Fhc PSE has several advantages over the polygraph, since the use o£ die 
polygraph requires the individual be strapped to a chair, with a pncu- 
mographic tube placed around his chest, electrodes glued to his palms, and a 
blood- pressure cuff placed on his arm. On the other hand, the PSE can be used 
from a telephone conversation, a tape recorder, a record, or a direct interview. 
The device is used in conjunction with a four-speed Uher tape recorder that can 
be manually wound back to locate a specific spot on the tape. The testimony to 
Jx* evaluated is recorded at a tape speed of inches of tape per second and then 
played back, stopping at the beginning of the question. The recorder is then 
placed on a speed of 15/16 inches per second and played. The voice — a low, 
muffled rumble — is no longer recognizable as human. As the tape recorder reels 
slowly turn, the stylus on the PSE dances lightly across the moving chart pa- 
[xrr. leaving behind a clearly marked ragged trail of the audible and inaudible 
voice modulations. When the recorder is stopped, the chart paper and marking 
stops. I'hv interpretation of the squiggly lines is left to the investigator's dis- 
cerning eyes and analytical brain. The unstressed voice gives the appiearance of 
sharp, jagged, and irregular icebergs. In contrast, the stylus recording of the in- 
audible mcxiulations of a voice under stress is as smooth as a freshly trimmed 
hedge. 

Figure 2 provides an excellent example of changes in charted voice modu- 
lations. This PSE charting was made from a taped recording of the con- 
versation between a pilot and copilot prior to a fatal crash.^ 

After its development, the PSE was examined not only for validity of the 
instrument and chart interpretation criteria but also for the limits of its appli- 
cability. It was particularly rewarding to di.scover its ability to accept narrative 
answers as well as yes/ no in order to discriminate between degress of stress. The 
inventors also felt that the PSE was capable of determining stress level on an 
absolute rather than a relative basis.* 

The first test series performed used the TV program "To Tell The Truth." 
Only the statement "My name is. . . . " was used for evaluation. Thus, it re- 
quired a short interpretation on an absolute basis. Of the 75 subject evaluations 
made, 71 were correctly identified — a success of 94.7 percent.* 

A Maryland county police chief polygraph examiner used simultaneously 
t!u* PSE and the polygraph. Twenty -six cases containing 162 relevant elements 
were corroborated by confession or investigation. The PSE evaluation provided 
the subsequently corroborated results in all elements for a 100 percent success.* 

Another test series was structured to provide for comparison reaction to 
presumed emotion-producing words and presumed neutral words. The subjects 
read audibly words from each group from randomly presented cards. Of 52 ele- 
ments in the seven tests, 52 were correctly identified as to word group, for a suc- 
cess of 98.4 jXTCent.^ 

Over a thousand actual examinations have been carried out using the PSE 
in various ways, from psychiatric evaluation to criminal lie detection, with re- 
sults equaling or exceeding the original validity checks on the PSE by its in- 
ventors. Explicit uses of the PSE up to now include preemployment screening, 
determining theft, evaluating employee morale, and discovering criminal acdv- 
ities; users include criminologists, psychiatrists, law enforcement officials, com- 
mercial organizations, and an airplane research corporation.' 
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There appear to Ix' several excellent possibilities for the use of the PSE in 
our physical education major programs: 
1. Screening and counseling majors. 

2. Examining the relationship of the student teacher's and the cooperating 
teacher's stress. 

3. Evaluating the c hange of stress in various segments of a lesson (lecture 
versus demonstrations versus individual assistance). 

4. Comparing stress levels in the learning of different skills by major stu- 
dents in general. 

5. Comparing stress levels in the learning of different skills by an individ- 
ual student, 

6. Studying stress in different discipline problems. 

7. Studying stress in methods of handling discipline — this could be a study 
of the child or youth as well as the student teacher. 

8. Studying stress in the use of different teaching methods — teacher orient- 
ed, child oriented, or a combination of these. 

9. Studying stress on the student teacher in relation to size of the group be- 
ing taught. 

lO.Studying stress on the student teacher as to age of the group being 
taught — elementary, junior high, high school, peer group. 

1 1. Comparing stress levels as to teaching environment — field, gymnasium, 
px)ol, weight, or small exercise area. 

12. Cx)mparing teaching stress when facility is shared with another teacher 
of same sex with stress when facility is shared with another teacher of 
the opfx>site sex. 

It would apix^ar that the exciting possibilities for use in physical education 
are both interesting and challenging. If you, your department, or institution is 
interested in the PSE, it would be necessary to consult Dektor Counter- 
intelligence and Security, Springfield, Virginia. The present cost of the ma- 
chine is $4,200, which includes a two-day training course at the company re- 
quired for all purchasers. Unless the purchaser has a background in 
criminology, investigiition, or psychology, an additional two-day course, which 
follows the basic course, is offered and recommended; there is a |200 charge for 
this |X)stbasic course. 

Conclusions 

It is suggested that an antagonistic view of the PSE should be considered. 
Even thougii the validity checks by the inventors are excellent, there are others 
who liave not had these outstanding results. 

According to William Raspberry, a Washington Post columnist, a report 
completed for the Army Land Warfare Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
indicated that the PSE was significantly less accurate than the polygraph. Also^ 
the report said the PSE was, in some ways, less reliable than judgments made 
on the basis of simply observing a subject's behavior. Also, a Fordham Univer- 
sity professor, under contnict with the army, tested students who were using 
role-playing techniques involving a criminal act. He found the polygraph gave 
an overall accuracy of 76 percent, but the PSE only produced an embarrassing 
percent accuracy. ^ 

Possibly the PSE is not as effective on an absolute basis as the inventors 
Ix'Iieve, but given a relative base to refer to, the machine has consistently been 
successful. It is obvious, though, that role playing and other trivia-type games 
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caniioi approach real-lik- siiuations in developing stress, Coiiiuering some of 
these net^ativc reports is a ciedsioii made September 1974 in a special licaring in 
Florida; it was recommended to tlie Florida Dei)artment of State that ilie PSE 
Ix* used as an acceptable lie detection device.^ 

ZITA/ADT 

Norman K. Walker, inventor of ZI TA ADT (Zero Input Tracing Analyzer/ 
Auxiliary Distractif)n Task,) iKxaine interested in how pfxplc act under stress 
when he worked on guided missiles for the Royal Air Force in England in the 
early 1950s, Walker accepted tlie ability of the missile, but he was concerned 
with tlie [XTformance of man in guiding the missile in combat and, even more, 
man's |XTfonnancc if the enemy' is returning fire. Although there were graphs 
on missile performaiue and none on man, there was evidence that f^erforniance 
of even simple uisks deteriorated in combat conditions. His interest in the influ- 
ence of stress was furtlier heightened when he visited tlie Gettysburg battlefield 
and saw an exhibit of C^onfederate rifles that had been loaded as many as five 
times without being fired. Even thougli tlie soldiers were seasoned infantrymen, 
they apparently panicked under the l^nion lx)mbardment and habitually loaded 
tlu'ir rifles witlioul firing. I'his initiated Walker's investigation of bombing 
records from World War \\ and the Korean conflict. He found there was a pat- 
tern of error under stress; tlie errors occurred in simple tasks— setting a dial, 
pulling a lever, pushing a button, twisting a knob.'* 

hrom tins i)a(kt4round of ex|)ericnce and increased interest, the devel- 
opment of y.Vl'A began, with Walker deciding to measure man's performance 
by using as a functional base the simplest things a man can do.'* 

In die early 1960s, using an early model of /ITA, Walker tried to convince 
(;reat Britiiin and the United States that he could select better fighter pilots and 
helicopter gunners. His efforts were rewarded with small contracts, but he 
could not vindicate /ITA for large-scale use,* 

Accidently, a physic ian friend found that die macliinc had attributes other 
than the ability to iclentify pilots wiio could iXM'form successfully during com- 
bat; the instrument is ecjually gcK)d in spotting children with minimal brain 
damage, F.ven more valuable, /.ITA has functioned successfully with a child as 
young as four and can determine those who will be hyperactive as a result of 
brain damage. This early diagnosis means tliat many of these children can be 
succt^ssfully treated prior to entering .school. Needless to say, this is important 
for the curtailment of many psychological and scxial problems. The machine 
lias been able to iclentify correctly many minimally brain-damaged children 
alx)iu whom the dcxtors were unaware. Walker and his asscxiates now estimate 
approximately .5 |xrcent of the children have various degrees of hyperactivity 
due to minimal brain damage; this is a much greater amount than anyone 
suspec ted,^ 

In fourteen years of evolution, the ZITA/ADT system has been developed 
for the purpose of measuring human performance on a wide variety of tasks 
and under stress conditions. Originally develojx'd and used for the selection of 
fighter pilots, it is also Ixing used to diagnose a variety of problems of children 
and youth, and it is used exfx?rimcntally to identify suitability for certain jobs. 

/I TA AFTF is a very simple but accurate simulator that presents to the 
subjec t a series of tasks, eac h of which re[)resents the essential elements of some 
real-world task, according to Walker. There are three basic tasks developed for 
the device; diese are arbitrarily identified as Task A, Task B, and Task D. The 
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easiest uisk. Task f), is said to Ix' equivalent to flying a stable plane or driving 
a car, probably on a buiri{)y road, Ix'cause continuous oscillating movements of 
the control are necessary. Task A is the next most difficult task, and this is re- 
lated to landing a light airplane or controlling a car on ice. The most difficult 
is Task B; the subject must adjust for a L25-second delay a spot of light that is 
c ontrolled by a leaver. This task is ecquated to a difficulty similar to landing a 
Bcx'ing 727 with one engine out or controlling a tractor ti'ailer on ice. 

The ZITA/ADT instrument that is presently being used by Walker Asscx:i- 
aies weighs about 40 pounds and fits in two medium-sized suitcases (Fig, 3), 




By courtesy of the Washington Post. 



Figure 3, Norman Walker, Stress Tests, and ZITA/ADT. 
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I he irsunt* uiiii (ont.un^ j small irltnjsion screen thai comains two horizonial 
liiH's und two voiiiial hues IxuwiuMi ihc hcjii/oiual lines in (he center of the 
screen. Ii is the task ol the subjeti to keep a small moving dot of light between 
these vertical lines though manipulation of a le\'er. The lever is [Drotiuding 
alxne a small box placed in honi of the subject. The lever moves only left or 
light, antl ihis is also true of the nu)\ ing doi. 

In addition to this, the ADT produces an element that makes even the 
most simple task impossible (or many hyiXTac tive c hildren. The ADT provides 
two sounds — a short high sound called a **ping" by Walker and a short low 
sound tailed a "pong/' Vu the left of the sul)jec t (if his right hand is domi- 
nant) is another small box with two buttons arranged vertically. The top but- 
ton is to \x* pressed with the left hand when the ping is heard, and the lower 
button is pressed when the pong occurs. The ping or pong is given on a ran- 
dom basis, but ihe firciueiu y in whic h any .sound is pioduced may be regulated 
from 2 to 5 seconds. When Task B, whic h pro\ ides a 1 .25-second delay of the 
reaction of the mo\emeni of the lighted s[)ot, is added icj the ADT task having 
a 2-sec()nd fretiuencA cjf the sounds, an extreiuely difficult task, which requires 
gieat concentration, is piesented to the subject. I'he instrument panel has con- 
tiols lot adjustment in sek^c tion of the desired difficulty. 

i he I CMC lout ol ihr jXMfcjrnumc e appears aftei* 30 seconds in the other unit, 
whi(li is ti dignal panel meter. A permanent record of the (rail is given on a 
Rusiiak pen recorder. Small flashes of light indicate errors on the digital sco|3e 



Clone liisions 

I he testing lechnitjue has been lefined tc; such a level that it is now 
known how many [)iactic(' trials should Ix^ gi\'en to establish the base per- 
formance; how many trials are Ix'st; and how Ix'st to order the presentation of 
the various tasks. /ITA AD T. according to Walker, is not an exclusive, self-suf- 
f it iem (est; it is a coinenient means fc^r suminarizing all forms of psychomotor 
|)erformance as well as the effects of stress, but **fxrsonality" information is 
als(j rec ommentled. Walker Associates has records of subjects who failed oral- 
most faiU'tl in diffic ult cxx upaiional func tionings despite excellent performance 
on /! l A WyV — |K)ssibly these f)ec)ple are basically unreliable, reckless, or diffi- 
dent. Xevei'theless, it is difficult to justify a prediction that anyone who has 
protluctnl a less than a\erage ZITA ADT score will do well in a stressful oc- 
cupation. In some cases, an incli\'idual older than average who has accumulated 
considerable job exix^rience can and dcxs coinpensate for his odier deficiencies.^ 

II is moil* diffic ult to determine as muc h application ai this instrument as 
of the PSK in de\'eloping a superior physical education teacher. Possibly the 
greatest potential, at the moment, would Ix its use to enhance those programs 
that are directed to preparing majors for teaching of prcschcx)! children and 
those in the elementary schools. L\se, exposure, and additional application by 
Walker Associates antl others will, no doubt, add other possibilitie.s in the 
future. 
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Students learn how to Ix'have appropriately in a physical education setting. 
They also learn how to behave inappropriately in such settings. Sometimes, es- 
pecially with younger children, behavior patterns developed elsewhere gener- 
alise to a new physical education setting. If these generalized behavior patterns 
are supported in physical education, they will become stronger, and if they are 
desisted, alternate patterns will begin to emerge as students discriminate the be- 
havioral roles expected of them in various educational settings. The major 
point here is (hat behaviors contributing to effective classroorn management, no 
matter how one defines that concept, are learned. Likewise, teacher behaviors 
and teacher skills that can be useful in helping students to learn self-manage- 
ment skills in physical education are themselves learned. 

Since both student and teacher behaviors relative to management are 
learned, the question remains as to how they normally are learned. It has been 
our experience that both student and teacher behavior relative lo classroom 
management are learned in a haphazard, unsystematic fashion through the un- 
planned effects of {eachcr-student interactions and other equally unplanned and 
unanaly/ed environmental factors. The purpose of this paper is to outline stra- 
tegies for teaching students how to behave appropriately in physical education 
settings and teaching teachers how to arrange factors in these settings so that 
learning occurs in a systematic, positive manner. 

There are several recurring themes throughout this paper. The first is that 
of learned behavior; what we are talking about in classroom management are 
student and teacher behavior patterns that are learned and can be analyzed and 
taught in a teacher education program. The second theme is that of sdmulus 
control, the antecedent events (cues, prompts, etc.) that a teacher provides to 
help students learn to discriminate appropriate role behavior. The third theme 
is that of using teacher behavior in the form of teacher reactions as con- 
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s('(|uciuial cvcius to provitlc itMniorctincnt/iVcclbaclc/pimishmeni in the learn- 
ing sc(|uerKo. A foiirili ihcrnc is tliai of using artifical or extrinsic consequences 
as reinforcmicnt feedbaclc/punishinent variables in teaching self-management. 
The third and fourth themes represent two variations of the same learning vari- 
able. I'ogetluT with tlie student beliaviors to Ix' learned, the standard ihree- 
tenned (ontingency for learning, i.e., an antecedent stimulus condition, a be- 
havior, and feedback reinforcement, becomes apparent. There is a fifth theme 
that worked it.s way into tliis pa|XM- and that is tlie existence of a continuum of 
learning approaches tliat range from highly systematic to less systematic and 
from highly formal to informal, '['he ix)int on this continuum that is needed to 
teach effective classrcx)m management skills to students depends on the current 
Ixhavior of tlie students and the degree to which they are amenable or resistant 
to some of tlie less ff)rmal approaches. 

DEFINITIONS OF BEHAVIORS 

IMPORTANT TO CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

We divide management into two fairly distinct behavioral groupings. In 
one sense ( lassicxMn management can be judged in terms of the amount of time 
devoted to managerial endeavors, such as roll taking, switching stations, mov- 
ing from space to space, getting organized to start a game, and attending to in- 
struction once a signal for such attention has been given. The basic behavior 
category that we use for ttiis is the managerial episode, the amount of time 
from the on.set of a managerial cue (usually issued by a teacher but not neces- 
sarily so) until students actually begin the next prcxlucdve sequence, which 
may Ix* listening to teaclier instruction or starting a game. The definition of 
managerial episodes assumes that little if any productive learning goes on dur- 
ing this time and also that there are likely to be higher rates of disrupdve be- 
havior during this time. The goal is obviously to reduce the length of such epi- 
sodes. The measurement of a managerial episode is by duration of time and 
reflec is a student-behavic^r or product measurement. 

A second behavioral category within this grouping is teacher managerial 
behaviors, any prompts, cues, or other antecedent teacher behaviors that assist 
studerus in discriminating roles in management. Notice that these are not 
teacher reactions. A teacher who tells a class to form four volleyball teams of 
seven members so that they are in proper formation to begin a game has emit- 
ted one managerial behavior. The teacher who has to place each student in po- 
sition lias emitted a great many more. The goal here is to reduce the number of 
managerial Ix'haviors per managerial episcxie. There is obviously a relationship 
Ix'twtrn the nurnIxT of managerial Ixhaviors emitted and the length of the epi- 
scxie, and we ofX^rationaliy define student self-management as that condition in 
which students spend a minimum amount of time in managerial activity with 
as few teacher prompts as possible. 

The second Ixhnvioral grouping relative to effective management is that of 
appropri.Ue sludenr Ix'havior, what is normally referred to as "discipline." We 
use a three-iiered categorization of student behavior in this grouping. The base 
of the categorization scheme is student behavior considered appropriate for the 
setting and the specific situation within it. For example, it is appropriate for 
students to talk among themselves most of the time, but the same behavior is 
inappropriate if emitted while the teacher is giving instruction. The second lev- 
el is productive student fx'havior, defined generally as behavior that contributes 
to learning. Listening to a teacher is considered to \>c both appropriate and 
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pKxliK tivf. while siaiuliii.^ in lint* talking witli a classmate is appropriate but 
not prcxlui tivt\ Vhv third ( aicgc^iy is a( tivt* lear ning and refers to actual phys- 
ical involvement with the activity-lesson. In this case, listening to a teacher, 
while lx)th apfMOpriatc and productive, would not be considered to be active 
learning. The goal, of (ourse, is to have a high percentage of student behavior 
thai is appropriate, productive, and active. I hv major method for measuring 
student Ix'liavior in diese categories is to ( ount, at any given nioment, the num- 
ber of students engaged in one or more f)f the defined categories. These fre- 
(juency count data can be converted to a per( ^ntage figure tliat reflects* the de- 
gree to w»hi( h the ( lass can Ix* said lo Ix^ "well disciplined." 

The major tea( lier beliavior categories tliat are useful in assessing class- 
loom management in this second sense are teacher reactions. The simplest 
meth(xl here is to dichotomi/.c teacher Ix^havior into (1) reactions to imp- 
propriate stiideru Ixhavior and (2) reactions to appropriate student behavior, ll 
I an dien Ix* seen tlial simple frequency counts of these reactions, when com- 
bined with an estimate of tlie percentage of students Ix'having appropriately, 
will provide a g(K)d measure of lx)tli tlie level of discipline (student behavior) 
and the means wliereby that discipline is maintained (teacher behavior). Our 
goal is lo have a higli rate of discipline witli an equally high rate of positive 
le.u tier rea( tions. thus promoting jxxsitive classroom discipline. 

LETTING STUDENTS KNOW THE RULES OF THE GAME 

It is imix)rtant to rernemlx'r that tlie teaclier's functional behaviors in re- 
lation to effet live classroom managemerjt can be seen as those that precede stu- 
dent Ix'havior and those tliat are reactions to student behavior. It is our con- 
tention that effective teacher preparatory activities and behaviors will serve to 
reduce management problems, both in terms of managerial episodes and rate of 
appropriate l)eliavior. An ancillary benefit of tlie proper use of antecedent 
evems is that it may allow for a substantial reduction in negative teacher reac- 
tions that so often cliaracteri/e discipline. 

h is important tliat teachers learn how to prepare and utilize techniques 
that provide for students clear guidelines for orgimization and appropriate be- 
havior. The premise for this reflects one of our basic themes, so elementary in 
fad thai it t(x) often escajx^s attention. Students cannot learn how to behave in 
the pliysical education setting unless they are informed what appropriate be- 
havior means for that setting. In effect, the teacher must lay down some ground 
rules for orgjuiizing and behaving in the g>'m. These rules might include such 
fx'havif)rs as attending class, lx*ing on time, Ix'ing dressed a|)propriately, and 
IxMiig in the appropriate place at the start of class. As mundane as these behav- 
iors might ap{x*ar lo Ix*, we all know how difficult it is for a teacher to accom- 
plish anything unless they (Kcur with regular frequency. These behaviors are 
learned and should not be taken for granted. Most important, they may need di- 
re( I leaching atiention in order to boost their frequency of occurrence to the de- 
sired level. 

Ciuidelines for ( lass organization and change of activity can be presented in 
several ways. Teachers rnay hand out guidelines with information about behav- 
iors that are of suffic ient generality that they apply irrespective of the class ac- 
tivity. Sjx'cific guidelines for the day's activities may be posted conspicuously. 
F.ven more specific information may be posted at different "stations'* with 
guidelines for orgtuii/atiori and tise of equipment. For example, a technique we 
have fourul useful is to post the day's first activity and the organizational pat- 
rl'-'i necessary to get it stiirted in a conspicuous place near where students enter 
l^-gym. If the class has already Ixen taught a concept of starting time, the 
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teacher can expt'ci iliat ar ihai siaiting time the class will be in the or- 
gani/ational pattern necessary to Ix'gin the first activity with the shortest possi- 
ble managerial episode. 

Guidelines for appropriate behavior can be similarly developed. They need 
to be spelled out clearly, posted conspicuously, and, at the outset, referred to of- 
ten so that students can be cued as to what behavioral roles are expected of 
them within the context of the activity environment. 

Teacher signals ran also be 'earned. Students need to change activities. 
Some group feedback may need to Ix* given. In order to accomplish this, the at- 
tention of the group needs to be engaged. A signal for attention should be 
taught with the goal of emitting it only once and having the shortest possible 
amount of time lapse between its emission and the accomplishment of the goal, 
be it the attention of the group or the changing of activities. 

It should be mentioned here, although it will be referred to in greater de- 
tail in the following sections, that we are always cognizant of the three-termed 
contingency for learning. Rules, proinpLS, and other antecedent variables will 
be of little use if they are not tied specifically and contingently to student be- 
havior and if they are not followed by consequences that support or desist the 
U'haviors according to the general plan. Don't expect to post class rules and 
suddenly turn diaos into order. The process of learning is seldom immediate 
and in any case will not occur unless the other aspects of the three-termed con- 
tingency are attended to. 

THE USE OF GAMES AND CONTRACTS FOR MANAGEMENT 

Often a class is so disruptive that it needs to be turned around quickly. 
Such a situation calls for the use of a formal, systematic program for teaching 
proper organization and appropriate behavior patterns. The following is a 
management game used in a study with student teachers at the junior high lev- 
el,' Baseline observations indicated that an inordinate amount of time was be- 
ing spent in management, mean times as high as 2:30 per episode, with a mean 
of 4-6 managerial behaviors occurring in each episode. Game contingencies 
were developed and variable amounts of "free time" could be earned by (I) ail 
students being in assigned places and attentive by the class starting time, (2) all 
students being attentive to teacher within 5 seconds of the attention signal, and 
(3) all students completing organizational changes within 20 seconds of the go 
signal. This was a group contingency and all students had to be behaving ac- 
cordingly if the free time was to be earned. Free time was accumulated and used 
once jx?r week for activities that the students had designated as reward activities 
(a minimum of three activities was always available during free time). With this 
game format, the mean time per managerial episode was reduced to less than 30 
seconds, and the managerial behaviors per episode were reduced to a mean of 
1.5 per episode. The total savings in time per class ran as much as 12 minutes, 
which could then be used for instruction and/or activity. 

Another tyfx* of good-behavior game was used by McKenzie and Rushall in 
an age group swimming setting.'^ This game was called "disqualification." 
Each swimmer was assigned to a team. Any swimmer resting between work 
units could disqualify any other swimmer in the same lane. Swimmers could be 
disqualified for (1) unnecessary stopping, (2) not pushing off, (3) not swim- 
ming in, (4) changing stroke, or (5) not following the rules of the game. As you 
can see, this game was designed to promote appropriate workout behaviors. To 
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(lis(jualifv a swimmer, another swinitncr had to (1) see the behavior, (2) notify 
the swimmer why he was disqualified, and (3) write a small d in the swimmer's 
unit space on the training program board. The team with the fewest d's won 
tfie game each day and earned the rewards, which were small and mostly hu- 
morous. The number of inappropriate target behaviors was reduced dra- 
matically through this game format. 

We have used a different type of behavior g^ime with great success at the 
elementary level.'* ' This is a far more standard behavior game in the sense that 
all teams may win. com|Deting against a behavioral standard rather than one 
another. In this g-ame format the procedure is to (I) post rules and explain 
them clearly (these are the appropriate and inappropriate behaviors), (2) divide 
the class into teams, (3) set a criterion for winning the game, (4) program a cas- 
sette tape so that a loud noise occurs at a variable time interval, (5) check each 
team for the target behaviors whenever the sound occurs, (6) praise each team 
that earns a point and tell each team that does not why it did not, and (7) keep 
account of the points so that rewards may be administered. Rewards in this for- 
mat have always been extra g>'m time to engage in activities chosen by the stu- 
dents as favored activities, a simple application of what is now generally rc- 
lerred to as the **Premack Principle.'* 

v\ll research indicates that behavior games such as the one just outlined 
can Ix' almost immediately effective in dramatically increasing rates of appro- 
priate behavior. The games can be a group contingency, small group con- 
tingency (teams), or even individual student contingency, although the games 
get progressively more difficult to administer as one moves toward individual 
contingencies. We have found that with four to six squads, small group con- 
tingencies can be administered witii no more than 10 seconds spent each time a 
preprogrammed noise signal goes off. For those of you who remember your be- 
ginning psychology, you will have noticed that the variable timing feature is a 
simple variable interval schedule of reinforcement, well known for its ability to 
produce persistent rates of response. We normally program four to six tapes, 
trying to reduce the number of noise-checks as the game progresses (stretching 
the interval on the variable interval schedule). We have also found with 
ama/ing regularity that students will usually behave in a manner so that the 
criterion standard is met, i.e., if you raise or lower the criterion, students will 
raise or lower their behavior to meet that criterion. 

A good -behavior game can also be accomplished in the form of a behavior 
contract. A behavior contract lists, for the class or individual student, the be- 
haviors that arc acceptable or unacceptable and the rewards to be earned for ful- 
filling the contract. The contract is jointly agreed to by the student and teacher 
(and rxcasionally by the parent and/or administrator) and signed by each party. 
Records of student behavior are kept and the contracted rewards (or pun- 
ishments) are administered according to the predetermined schedule. 

THE I SE OF TEACHER REACTIONS FOR MANAGEMENT 

We are not trying to avoid the fact that teachers do react in negative man- 
ners to inappropriate behaviors and that this form of teaching, which we call a 
desist, is often neces.sary. The common scenario in the gym is for a student to 
emit a Ixhavior that interferes with the learning objectives and the behavior is 
followed quickly by a "be quiet," "stop that," or sometimes just a good, hard 
glare. This daily drama puts many teachers into negative interactive roles vis-a- 
vis their students: they become hard-nosed disciplinarians. The desist is a useful 
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rnanageineiu urlnuciuc, but it should Ix* iisvd infrequently and dispassionately. 
Unfortunately, in most teacliing situations we have found its use to be both 
highly frequent and too often accompanied by more than a bit of passion. 
There is no doubt that mean time per managerial episode and appropriate stu- 
dent ^H•havlor can Ix* taught through coercion and punishment. That this can 
be done does not rneaii that it should be done. 

In order to reduce the tensions and antagonisms that coercion and pun- 
ishment generate, an aliernative for the leacher is to utilize praise and approval 
to encourage tlie frequency of effective organization and appropriate behaviors 
when they cKcur. Basically, we are suggesting that teachers pay attention fre- 
quently to students who organize quickly and behave well and that conversely 
they reduce the frequency with which they attend to students who organize 
slowly and misbehave. 

Praise and approval in tlie form of teacher verlial/nonverbal behavior has 
been employed more extensively than any other technique to improve class- 
room management. The effectiveness of |X)sitive teacher reactions for improving 
appropriate student behavior seems to liold irrespective of most subject charac- 
teristics, sucli as age, sex, ability, and personality.* ^ Teacher approval con- 
tingent u}X)n the emission of targeted managerial student behaviors will gradu- 
ally increase the fret|uency of tliese behaviors. The strategy will, in the longer 
run, yield much greater dividends than emphasizing student misbehavior. 
Teacher approval, of course, can and should also be used for interacting with 
students contingent on a host of desirable school and nonschcx)l factors. 

Praise should \yc given consistently and frequently at the outset. The 
(juickest way to increase a target Ix'havior is to praise it consistently and fre- 
cjuently. The consistency should always be present; the frequency can be re- 
duced gradually so tliat intermittent and finally occasional praise will suffice to 
maintain the behavior at desirable strength. Inconsistent teacher reactions will 
prcxiuce inconsistent student behavior. This fact cannot be avoided. 

One of the most iniix>rtant variables affecting the reinforcement quality of 
approval is the |X*rceived sincerity of that approval. To establish credibility of 
approval with students, it is wise to approve those behaviors that the student 
would consider imix)rtant. One of the best ways to determine this is to watch 
students to see the kinds of activities in which they best like to engage. If a stu- 
dent likes to play basketball and his strength is rebounding, initially fcxrus your 
prai.se on this l^havior, and you are on your way to having the student perceive 
the approval as sincere. Another criterion for sincerity is to make sure that the 
approval is commensurate with the performance of the student. An excellent 
guideline fiere is to specificity and timing of the feedback. The frequency of the 
desired student Ix'havior can be strengthened if the teacher's feedback is specific 
and immediate. This is not meant to imply that summary statements of praise 
to students at the end of class have no positive effect. The more praise state-, 
ments the better. But the efficacy of the specificity and immediacy implies that 
the teacher really is attending to the specific behavior of the student and avoids 
what lias Ix'en called the "global gocxi," 

Sincerity will be viewed with suspicion if praise statements are redundant. 
Variety is not only the spice of life but an excellent ingredient to improve the 
effect of praise statements. Variety refers not only to the verbal content of the 
praise statement but also to the actual flamboyance of the approval. Students 
will be skeptical of approval that is gratuitous or extreme. Repeated use of 
terms that imply that the student's performance is the very best you have ever 
seen eventually conveys the impression of carelessness and insincerity in the 
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Recent researc li on siudem tea( Iuts' « ^ lo " suggests that rates of positive 
teacher reactions are very low and that neg-ative reactions are consistently high. 
These same studies indicate that these trends can be reversed by a number of in- 
tervention techniques: there is no longer any doubt that a teacher's basic inter- 
action style can Ix' changed quickly and dramatically. 

A word or two needs to be said regarding negative teacher reactions. 
Teacher verbal and nonverbal punishment seems to be almost a natural tool for 
classrcx)m control. It is used often because it works c]uickly, and the fact that it 
works quickly tends to reinforce its use by the teacher. Some evidence, however, 
indicates that teacher punishment reactions rnay have the tendency to increase 
I he frecjuency of student misbehavior.*^ Regardless of the Ix^havioral outcome, 
the frec]uent use of punishment usually results in an atmosphere of fear and co- 
ercion. This need not be. Punishment can be delivered usefully when the need 
arises without the unwanted side effects. If a negative reaction is used to desist a 
behavior, it must be used dispassionately, i.e., the student must know that it is 
the behavior that is Ixfing desisted and that the punishment does not imply a 
lack of worth in the student. Individual behavior contracts can build in aversive 
conse<iuences as easily as positive ones. In this way the punishment is adminis- 
tered merely as a fulfillment of the agreed upon contract and accomplishes the 
desist widioui the side effects of antagonism and fear. 

Another form of punishment that has shown to be effective is time-out, the 
removal of the student from all potential sources of reinforcement for a speci- 
fied time iX'ri<xL it dcx's not include sitting a student in a corner where he can 
Ix- ridiculed by other students. The time-out area should be apart from other 
students visually and physically and devoid of potentially positive con- 
secjuences. A caution is useful here. The concept of time-out assumes thai the 
activity from which the student is removed is more reinforcing than the time- 
out space. One sometimes finds a student for whom this is not true, who will 
mislx'have in physical education in order to escape to the time-out space. 

Another strategy for reducing misbehavior is for the teacher simply to ig- 
nore it. Behavioral ly, this technique is referred to as extinction. Like most be- 
havioral techniques, extinction must be consistent if it is to be effective. If you 
set out to extinguish a behavior through ignoring it and then CKcasionally pay 
attention to it, you are more likely to strengthen it than desist it. 

Some behavior cannot be ignored, nor is there time to write contracts — not 
when one student is about to do another in. A punishing desist should be given 
C|uickly and strongly, and must indicate to the student what behavior has been 
desisted. If this can be accomplished without getting angry, then it is a useful 
management technique. One of the ways in which teachers can help themselves 
is to lis! those student behaviors that they will ignore, those that they will 
praise, and those that require an immediate desist. This list can act as a prompt 
for the teacher as he attempts to become consistent in interacting with students. 

For effective classroom management, a teacher has several methods from 
which to choose, biit regardless of which methods or combination of methcxis 
chosen, the guidelines of consistency, sfx^cificiiy, sincerity, immediacy, and vari- 
ety of teacher reactions should be followed. Ideally, teacher behavior should be 
used as an informal and natural managerial technique. However, many times a 
teacher may start with the informal approach and then have to switch to a for- 
mal method, such as a behavior game, in order to accomplish goals quickly. 
Once Ix'havior is learned, the goal should be to gradually move back to the in- 
fonnal techniques. 
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VVhatevrr maiuigenicm t(Thiii(;ue* is chosen will usually yield better results 
than simply a iiending to siudent mistakes and reacting negatively until the 
jx)int is reached where the teacher blows up. The less time we spend in manag- 
ing our students, the more time will be left for learning. Positive discipline is 
better than negtuive discipline. These techniques can be learned by preservice 
teachers. The evidence is abundant that they work. They deserve to be included 
as skills in professional preparation programs. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 
FOR THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 



RAYMOND WELSH 
Hunter College 



Not since the Great Depression of the 1930s has the employment picture for 
teachers been as grim as we find it today, Albert Shanker, president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, estimates that 250,000 persons trained as 
teachers cannot currently find teaching positions.* In addition, Shanker believes 
that the situation will grow worse. On NBC's hour-long commentary show 
"Speaking Freely," he said, "The way things are going now, by the end of this 
decade there may be one unemployed teacher for every one who's employed/'^ 
Since Shanker represents the largest labor union of teachers in the country, his 
estimates on current and future unemployment for teachers might be suspett. 
However, a recent article in Time states, "Around the country, there are far 
more teachers than jobs; 107,000 teacher-graduates could not find academic 
posts last year/'^ 

Although the current unemployment estimates cited appear to be at vari- 
ance, the inclusion or exclusion of different subp)opulations of the teaching 
corps could bring these two estimates into closer harmony. In any event, it ap- 
pears safe to say that a large number of prepared teachers cannot currently find 
employment. As far as future employment projections are concerned, the Center 
for Advanced Computation, based on an analysis of data supplied by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Labor Statistics, appears to be in substantial agreement 
with Shanker's view, namely, that there will be a significant oversupply of 
teachers in the years ahead,^ 

At this point one might be tempted to ask. What has happened? How 
could the job picture for teachers have changed so radically, and what are the 
implications for the profession of physical education? As with most difficult 
questions, the answers are rarely simple or wholly satisfactory; however, an 
analysis of recent societal trends might answer some of our questions and, more 
important, suggest courses of action that might minimize the negative impact 
of the employment crisis on our profession. 

SOCIETAL TRENDS 

Since employment is a function of the social dynamics of a society, an ex- 
amination of socioeconomic trends of the United States appears to be a logical 
starting point in our attempt to come to grips with the dimensions and impli- 
cations of the current job crisis for teachers in general and physical educators in 
particular. Specifically, it appears that the dynamics of population and eco- 
nomics have had the greatest effect on the employment picture of teachers in re- 
cent years. To a lesser degree political intervention has also had a differential 
effect on the problem of teacher employment. 

Population Dynamics 

More than any other single factor the demographics operating in this 
country over the last 25 years have affected the current job crisis in our pro- 
fession. In the late 1940s and early 1950s, this country experienced an unprece- 
dented rise in the birth rate. This "baby boom" had an immediate and progres- 
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sive effect on the educational enterprise of this country, an effect that is still 
being felt. But from the perspective of 1975, the dynamics set in motion at the 
time of the baby boom are now seriously undermining the physical educator's 
(particularly the recent graduate's) chances of finding employment in teaching. 

More specifically, the baby boom produced an urgency on the part of the 
educational establishment to build schools and to train and hire teachers. Dur- 
ing this frantic period, teacher-training institutions expanded enrollments tre- 
mendously, arid even with all burners working, they were still hard pressed to 
meet the demands for qualified teachers. It was during the early and mid-1960s, 
the period of peak demand, that the federal government began to take a more 
active pan in helping teacher-training institutions prepare teachers. The Na- 
tional Teachers Corpus probably represented the most overt example of federal 
involvement in attempting to close the gap between supply and demand for 
teachers during this period. 

Unfortunately about midway through this unprecedented growth period 
there was an ominous, yet largely ignored, turnaround in the population dy- 
namics of the country: the baby boom was over. The evidence also showed that 
the end of the boom was not to be followed by a normalization of the birthrate 
but suggested a rather precipitous reduction in the birthrate nationwide, a re- 
duction continuing up to the present day. According to a recent United Nations 
report, "population growth in the United States is now below 1 percent a year 
and approaching zero."^ 

Figure 1 gniphically represents the population dynamics referred to above. 
Based on live births per 1,000 population from 1944 to 1974 one can readily 
verify the boom period followed by a relatively precipitous drop in live births 
per 1,000 population over the last seventeen years. Figure 2, on the other hand. 



Figure 1. Live Births per 1,000 Population 
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Figure 2. Representation: Population 
by Date of Birth 
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suggests the effects the interaction of the birth curve has had and continues to 
have on the employment picture of teachers, particularly tomorrow's teacher. 
Also implied in Figure 2 is the suggestion that the population dynamics set in 
motion during recent decades will continue to depress the job market for teach- 
ers for the foreseeable future. . i • u . \n\. 

Thus to summarize the effects of population dynamics on the current job 
crisis in [physical education, we see that supply has obviously run ahead of de- 
mand Since supply-demand relationships govern job outlook, the job prospects 
for the physical educator are poor. Could this situation have been anucipated? 
The answer appears to be yes, for the evidence was there lor all to see. Howev- 
er, for a host of reasons, some of them self-serving, the evidence was generally 

ignored. . ^ rr • * . 

^ While the recent demographic changes in the United States are sufticient to 
cause a depressed job market for physical educators, there is yet another recent 
societal trend that has acted to compound the problem. 

Economics 

It is obvious even to the most casual observer that job prospects and the 
general health of the economy are interrelated. In times of su-ong econoniic 
growth the job prospects, particularly for the college educated, are bright. 
When there is an economic downturn jobs become scarce. 

As we all know, the current economic situation nationwide is bleak and 
growing worse. Fortunately, economic conditions are more cyclical over the 
short term and responsive to a greater or lesser extent to external controls. Nev- 
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crthrlrss. it apix-ars diat lor the [Mt'scnt and near future, we can expect the eco- 
nomir (onditions of the natif)n to continue to exert a negative force on job 
prospects for teachers. Thus, if ihc population dynamics of recent decades are 
the principal factor contributing to the current depressed job market for the 
physical educator, then, most assuredly, the economic realities of the past few 
years are cornfX)unding the problem even further. 

For the purpose of clarification, the following examples suggest how eco- 
nomic conditions have influenced the current job market for teachers: 

1. Federal and icxal governments have cut back on funds previously ear- 
marked for education. 

2. Local school boards have tightened their belts by reducing staff and 
services. 

3. Potential retirees have tended to postpone retirement as a hedge against 
inflation. 

\. Potential attrition (other than retirements) out of leaching has slowed. 

5. In the suiiggle to balance family budgets, housewives who were once 
teachers have returned to the schools to resume their leaching careers. 

6. Professionals (nonteachers) affected by the initial economic downturn of 
a few years ago have sought and gained employment as teachers. 

I'Mtiouhtedly, there exists a host of other factors also contributing to the 
cuneiu job crisis in teac hing that could be examined under the rubric of soci- 
etal trends, but it apf)ears that the two discussed above are of sufficient import 
to account for the bulk of the problem, a problem that has l)een building and is 
just now Ix'ing felt most severely. 



WHAT CAN BE DONE 



At this point, one might naturally ask. What can be done? As was stated 
earlier, answers to complex cjuestions are rarely simple or wholly satisfactory. 
Nevertheless, there are answers, and in this we should take heart. True, we can- 
not individually or collec tively, as a profession, alter the socioeconomic realities 
of our times. However, within the.se realities there is much that might be done 
to minimize the neg-ative impact of the employment^crisis on today's young un- 
employed physical educator and the profession of physical education in 
general. 

At the outset let us emphasize that there is no reason to believe or evidence 
to support the position that the dearth of jobs in traditional physical educadon 
settings (teacher-coach, K-12) is a cyclical condition, i.e., that within a few years 
conditions will reverse themselves and large numbers of young graduates will 
otue again find relatively easy access to traditional jobs in physical education. 
Although the e ye lical view of things is comforting, the evidence strongly sug- 
gests that this type of reversal will not fxcur, if for no other reason than the 
implications of the low birthrate referred to earlier. 

Yet, working within the realities of the socioeconomic trends outlined ear- 
lier, it apfx'ars {hat if an answer to ihe present employment dilemma exists, it 
will lx» found in the direction of non traditional preparation for n on traditional 
careers in physical education. In short, one will have to be nontraditional as to 
die focus, specifics, and quality of his professional preparation. Obviously par- 
alleling this nontraditional profile of the young physical educator of the future 
would be corresponding nontraditional preparation offered by tcxiay's pro- 
fessional training institutions. 

Nontraditional is a relative concept, but for the purFX)se of clarity, it re- 
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presents viable lypes of pr< |)anai()ii that will increase one's chances of gaining 
satisfying employment as a physical educator in the years ahead, In meeting the 
need for alternative types of career preparation the profession of physical edu- 
cation will take a positive step toward insuring its own viability in the years to 
come. 

Employment Prospects 

Industry^ 

In a recent report given by T. Edward Hollander of the State Department 
of Education before the Executive Committee of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of New York, it was indicated that if institutions of higher edu- 
cation are to remain viable in the years ahead they will have to "seek out new 
populations to serve. In short, they will have to become in some ways non- 
traditional. In the same sense, and for many of the same reasons, physical edu- 
cators will also have to seek out new populations to serve if they are to remain 
professionally solvent in the years to come. 

It would app)ear that industry comprises a population that can be served 
and served well by young professionals who have the interest, motivation, and 
training to work in this setting. Many of us are already aware that physical ed- 
ucation specialists work in industrial settings, and we do not mean on the as- 
sembly line but rather in gymnasiums, physical fitness laboratories, and coun-. 
seling offices. Obviously, management, for a host of reasons, has made the 
decision that such programs are good for employee health and morale and 
therefore indirectly good for business. 

In a recent interview conducted with Lawrence Bjurstrom, "an industry 
physical educator" currently working for the New York State Department of 
Education, he expressed a belief in a significant future for the physical educator 
who possesses the preparation and desire to work in the industrial setting. He 
also indicated that many of the 138 major corporations represented at last year's 
2nd Annual Meeting on Fitness in Business and Industry (an annual event 
sponsored by the President's Council on Physical Fitness) were having diffi- 
culty finding qualified people to fill existing positions.^ The view that the in.- 
dustrial setting might serve as a significant target population for tomorrow's 
physical educator is also given additional credence by the report that Boston 
University's Department of Physical Education has developed a sp)ecial program 
for majors desiring to work in an industrial setting as fitness sp)ecialists. No 
doubt, we will be hearing more about this and other similiar programs in the 
near future. 

Thus, it would appear that the industrial setting holds some promise as a 
alternative source of future employment for a significant number of physical 
educators, in addition to providing the profession with an opportunity to 
maintain its own vitality. While it is not the purpose of this paper to describe 
in detail the alternative career discussed above, the following outline should 
provide a t^eneral idea of the type of professional preparation needed: 

Focus Spec if ics Qua lily 

industry exercise physiology advanced degree 

physical fitness appropriate 

heart disease intervention internships 

industrial recreation 

administration 

counseling 
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Heal til clubs and hcalih spas, although presenting a somewhat different 
career from that in industry, offer the physical educator another exciting possi- 
bility generally ignored heretofore. These businesses have been capitalizing on 
the ground swell of interest in fitness and health as well as physical education 
in general. Unfortunately, there has been a large amount of quackery and fast- 
bucki.sm associated with these ventures. However, with the rise of the consumer 
advocacy movement and resultant consumer protection legislation, the pressure 
is building for these businesses to legitimize themselves, (particularly with re- 
spect to the hiring and retention of qualified personnel. The more legitimate 
clubs have already taken steps to correct earlier abuses, and the others will ci- 
ther have to conform or risk going out of business. Thus, it would appear that 
the health club offers yet another career opp)ortunity for the qualified physical 
educator. It would seem that the type of prerequisite training needed to work 
effectively in this career option would be very similar to that outlined above. 

Older Adults 

Older adults appear to be yet another potential target population for the 
physical educator of tomorrow. Here again the population dynamics suggest 
that the age of the American public is moving to the right on the age con- 
tinuum. In shoit, we now have seen and will continue to see the percentage of 
older people in this country increase. This reality, along with the political pres- 
sure that this significant portion of the American population will bring to bear 
on the various legislative bodies, suggests that all types of services will be in- 
crea,sed to this group. Educational and recreational services and improved mcd- 
iad and custodial care will be part of the larger package of goods and services 
offered to these individuals. Perhaps the type of prerequisite training that 
might prepare the physical educator to work with this important group would 
be: • 

Focus Specifics Quality 

older adults physical fitness bachelor's degree 

recreational activities appropriate 
sport instruction internship experiences 

adaptive exercise 

Prisons 

The inmates' housed in the nation's federal, state, and local correctional in- 
stitutions represent stil! another potential target jDopulation that could be 
served well by the physical educator with a nontraditional dimension to his 
preparation. Not only is there a national effort under way to humanize penal 
reform, but the precedent for introducing educators into the prison system al- 
ready exists. Hollander specifically mentions this population as a potential 
market for the educational services of the College and University System of the 
State of New York. Just possibly the type of training that would prepare the 
physical educator to work in this special setting would be an interdisciplinary 
major (including physical education, psychology, criminology, and counseling) 
combined" with an internship working with the prison population. While it 
might take some time before large numbers of physical educators would find 
themselves working in this setting, the pxjtential in terms of employment is 
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Although it is possible to suggest additional careers that might further 
help minimize the negative impact of the employment crisis in physical edu- 
cation, the main point being made here is that potentially significant non- 
traditional careers do exist, but the potential must be recognized and developed 
by the leadership of the profession before we can hope to turn the current em- 
ployment picture around. 

Day care and continuing education, as well as community education and 
Albert Shanker's ''cducare," are other possibilities that come to mind that could 
afford the physical educator of tomorrow opportunities for gainful employment 
in the profession, but here again, the emphasis, as well as the preparation, 
would have to be non traditional. 



K-12 



It would be remiss to conclude this paper without commenting on the em- 
ployment prospects for the K-12 specialists. For those who because of previous 
orientation strongly desire to work in the K-12 setting (it is assumed that a 
large proportion of our current majors fall into this category) jobs will be diffi- 
cult to come by under any circumstances, again largely because of the low 
birthrate. Nevertheless, even though this career focus is in a general sense quite 
traditional, there exist certain focuses within the K-12 setting that will enable 
some physical educators to find meaningful employment. These individuals 
will be the ones who have that nontraditional dimension to their professional 
training: 

Focus Specifics Quality 



early childhood 
and elementary 

handicapped 



movement education 

music 

dance 

physical education for 
the handicapped 



secondary— jieachcr-coach self-defense 



(most difficult Tevel 
lo find employment) 



karate, judo 

dance 
yoga 

body awareness 

outdoor education 

scuba 

skiing 

athletic trainer 

physical education 
of the handicapped 



interdisciplinary 
appropriate internships 

in-depth study 
internships 

perhaps certification as 

a teacher of special education 

black belt 



Outward Bound 
national certification 

national certification 
same as for elementary 
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As a footnote lo the K-12 (oc us, it must be undcrscoretl that one cannot al- 
low himself to be a cookie-mold replica of the thousands of past graduates who 
prepared themselves as good generalists {K-I2, teacher-coach) capable of han- 
dling a wide variety of traditional activities courses. This comment is not 
meant to demean this conscientious professional gioup, but the fact remains 
that the profession is flooded with these traditionalists: as pointed out in Figure 
2. these individuals are generally young, certified, and entrenched in the K-12 
structure. 

SUMMARY 

U has often been said that it is darkest before the dawn. In a real sense the 
profession of physical education is in the early morning darkness with respect 
to the current employment situation, but perhaps the dawn is just about to 
emerge. Arnied with a sense of urgency about the implications of the current 
employment crisis and willing to take a more global view of the potential role 
of the physical educator in modern society, physical education has the oppor- 
tunitv to forge a new and perhaps more meaningful profession in the years - 
ahead, one that has as its mandate a physically educated society. Thus, it is 
with optunism and a new understanding of Francis Bacon's " . , , adversity is 
not without comforts and hofDes" that I offer the concept of nontraditional 
physical education as the sunrise for our profession's future, 
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A MODEL FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 

CHARLES L. MAND 
Ohio State University 

Two major reasons exist for extending college and university efforts for in- 
service education to public school teachers. One of these reasons is financial 
and the other programmatic. It is painfully obvious that zero population 
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growth will noi suppon cdiK aiional insiiiutions in the style to which they have 
been accustomed since World War II. Zero population means that education is 
not a growth indusu-y, and fewer people mean fewer students, fewer teaching 
equivalencies, fewer or smaller schools, and eventually fewer faculty. That is a 
threat to some, but to others an opportunity for innovation and a call for a 
changing role for universities and faculty. It is not too much different from 
what occurred to theater owners and the motion picture industry with the ad- 
vent of television. Initially, many theaters closed, studios shut down, and the 
death of an industry was predicted. Within a decade, however, theaters had 
changed their locations and repackaged the product, and the industry has 
moved to new and improved markets, including markets in television. Al- 
though we have no X-rating system to assist our transition, we must find new 
outlets for our services. 

Fortunately, although inadvertently, we have created new markets as a re- 
sult of planned program changes in teacher preparation. A few years ago, two 
colleagues and I presented to this same group a paper entitled "The Public 
School: A Partner in Teacher Preparation."' This paper emphasized the abso- 
lute need to provide more and earlier field experience for students and to use 
the talents of the teacher in the school to help prepare prospective teachers. 
This effort reflected a nationwide move to restructure teacher preparation in the 
light of an experimental base. Certainly, teacher preparation has moved to the 
schools for training purposes. We are involved with the teachers in those 
schools, their problems, and the issues in the school itself. We cannot escape a 
responsibility to respond to the needs of college students in the schools, the co- 
operating teachers, and in some respects the issues of schools themselves. If 
public education represents a continuum including schools and universities, a 
partnership in responsibility exists also. 

Some may suggest that the graduate courses and programs at universities 
provide the necessary assistance school teachers need to improve job per- 
formance. This is not necessarily the case. Frequently, master's programs are 
minipreparations for doctoral programs. The courses are often research oriented 
and generally represent a preparation for some future goal rather than a solu- 
tion to the here and now of classroom problems. In addition, traditional gradu- 
ate programs are exclusive and do not include or provide for all the teachers 
working in schools. In effect, we say to many teachers, "You are good enough 
to teach my child, but not good enough for graduate work." Typical concerns 
of teachers in Ohio, as determined by the state Department of Education, are 
shown in Table I.^ 

TABLE 1 

Concerns of Teachers for Additional Training 

Elementary Middle Wzg/i 
School School School 

(percent of response) 



69 56 48 

26 46 18 

45 44 36 

25 24 14 
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All Subject Areas 
Individualized instruction 
Differentiated staffing 
Use of media materials 
Child development 
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Elementary 
School 



Middle 
School 



High 
School 



C'urriculuin development 
CfXil .setting 
Behavioral problems 
Reading 

Physical Education 

Field-based programs 

Handicapped 

Girls* competitive sports 

Drug abuse 

Human sexuality 



(percent of response) 

32 37 34 

58 68 22 

60 54 41 

76 50 27 



14 15 17 

8 27 10 

13 32 15 

22 29 27 

16 21 22 



Since there are many thousands of teachers in the state, these percentages 
represent a substantial clientele. The teachers prefer that these subjects be of- 
fered at the school site or at least in a location more central than the university 
and be presented in short-course or workshop fom^ emphasizing evening, 
weekend, and vacation periods of time. Several methods are available to attract 
teachers to university offerings inclusive of these subjects. One model in oper- 
ation is shown in Figure 1. 



Seminar 



Figure !. Inservicc Education Model. 
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Cooperating Teacher 
University Supervisor 



School A 



School B 
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12 Siiidcnts— 12 Cooperating Teachers— 1 University Faculty 
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15-18 Teachers— 1 University Faculty 
3-Credit Graduate Course 
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This model involves freshman students and their cooperating teachers who 
as part of the early experience program must register for a seminar to discuss 
this experience with all other teachers and students in the specific school en- 
gaged in the process. In a given academic quarter many different schools were 
involved in early experience and the seminar. Students registered for three un- 
dergraduate credits; ihe cooperating teacher, three graduate credits. The univer- 
sity siijx*rvisor travelled from school to school conducting the seminars. A spin- 
off from this motlel is that many teachers in separate schools identify a com- 
mon problem. The supervisor then organizes an additional course to meet this 
need. 

Figure 2. Inservice Educauon Model — t^roblcm-Program-Proof 

Metropolitan or Regional Area 



I Faculty 
20-40 Teat hers 
3 Credits 



1 Faculty 
20-30 Teachers 
3 Credits 



1 Faculty 

20-30 Teachers 
3 Credits 




Determine 
Problem 



Program 
Development 
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The second mkhIcI as ii is em i tied involves a faculty member working with 
several physical education teachers in a variety of schools helping them to iden- 
tify fX'riinem problems. The second exi>eriencc involves bringing the teachers 
with a common problem together to develop solutions for their sch(x)Is imple- 
menting the newly found solutions and assist in evaluating these efforts. It does 
not seem possible for professors to survive by waiting for students to come to 
their class and, if you will, sit at their feet. It is necessary to move into the field 
and attrac t fx'ople to necessary services. 

In (ontlusion, inservice ccKication not only provicJes financial salvation but 
also represents a progressive step in the preparation of teachers. 
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AMERICAN HUMANICS AND THE UNIVERSITY: 

A UNIQUE PARTNERSHIP 

CEDRIC \V. DEMPSEY 
GORDON IMLAY 
University of the Pacific 

America!! I lumanics is a privately financed organization that has as its purpose 
the college-level preparation of young people for professional careers with 
youth organizations. American Humanics seeks to answer the need for the 
unicjue preparation in human engineering skills required by professionals 
working in youth agencies. Its focus is on preparing professionals to work in 
the YMCA, YVVCA, Boy Scouts, Giri Scouts, Campfire Girls, and Boys' Clubs 
and Girls' Clubs. Other potential employers of graduates of the program in- 
clude Junior Achievement, the Catholic Youth Organization, Jewish Commu- 
nity Outers, and the vouth program of the 4-H. 

H. Roe Bartle, who in 1948 was an executive with the Kansas City Area 
C'ounc il of the Boy Scouts, is recognized as the organization's founder. Mr. Bar- 
tie later became mayor of Kansas City. 

American Humanics achieves its goals by entering into partnerships with 
selec ted colleges and universities for the training of young fx^ople for the youth 
agency field, The institution offers the academic preparation, and American 
Humanics provicies anci finances the ccxurricular asjx'cLs of the program. 

In its first 25 years of operation, American Humanics affiliated with four 
small, private liberal, arts institutions: Mission Valley College, Marshall, Mis- 
souri (1948); Salem College, Salem, West Virginia (1953); High Point College, 
High Point, North Qirolina (1960); and Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, 
Indiana (19()5). 
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A survey ol youih at^nuits in 1971 revealed that graduates of the program 
were making significant contributions, but the number of graduates was not 
commensurate with the need for trained professionals. Thus, in the fall of 1971, 
after consultation with the partner institutions, the American Humanics board 
of trustees adopted an aggressive plan of geographic expansion that also in- 
cluded assigning a resident administrator to each campus. 

Believing in the value of the individual attention given students at private 
schools of small to medium size, the board of trustees established new partner- 
ships with two West Coast institutions in the fall of 1974: University of the Pa- 
cific, Stockton. Ciilifornia, and Pepperdine University, Malibu, California. 

The American Humanics resident administrator assigned to each campus is 
charged with a two- fold responsibility: administration of cocurricular en- 
richment activities for students in the program and student recruitment. En- 
richment activities include field trips, workshops, retreats, counseling, and 
placement services. Student recruitment involves visiting high schools to ac- 
quaint students with the American Humanics program at the resident adminis- 
trator's institution in hopes of influencing them to enroll. In effect, the resident 
administrator becomes a member of the institution's admissions staff. 

The curriculum for majors in youth agency administration combines the 
major in recreation with selected course work in business administration and 
communication arts. Recommended courses include Community Organization 
and Recreation Services, Recreation in Contemporary Society, Outdoor Recre- 
ation, Leadership in Recreation. Adminisiration in Recreation, Practicum in 
Recreation, Social Psychology, Intrc^duction to Research, Finance, Personnel 
Management, Composition. Public Speaking, and Group Dynamics. Suggested 
electives are Prejudice and Racism, to^plementation for Scxrial Change, Intro- 
duction to Statistics, Introduction to Computer Science, Social Services in the 
Modern C^ommunity, Principles of Economics, and Population Problems. 

In addition to the curriculum, a working internship has been discussed. If 
the working internship is developed, it would allow majors to alternate a work 
exjx^rience at a youth agency with academic training in a five-year course of 
study. 

Profc^ssionals and lay volunteers from the youth agency field visit the cam- 
pus for biweekly workshops. Workshop topics are selected to acquaint the par- 
ticipants with the varied aspects of youth agency work. Ample time is allowed 
for disc ussion and c^uestioning of the sjx^akers. 

Field trips to youth agencies for the freshmen and sophomores are designed 
to provide a broad view of the various types of youth agencies. Juniors and se- 
niors selec t the agencies they wish to visit. Often special conferences or training 
sessions are a part of the field trip experiences of juniors and seniors. The up- 
fx'r-c lass students c an concentrate on particular programs and priorities of se- 
lected agencies and spt^nd time with the individuals responsible for imple- 
menting them. 

Student services include club activities, counseling, a loan fund, and 
placement. 

Kac h affiliated campus offers some type of club activities. The Humanics 
Executives' Club provides an opportunity for idea and experience exchange 
among students from various agency backgroimds and geographic sections of 
the country. It also becomes a leadership laboratory as students serve as chair- 
fX'rsons or event directors of various projects. Tl ^ club is a vehicle for student 
input for the workshop) and field trip programs. Student reception and re- 
cruiuneni are other functions of the club. 
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Vhv rcsick'iu adiiunisiiaior provides personal and career counseling to stu- 
dents who art' interested in youth work or to others within the department. 

American Huinanics provides a ioan fund for needy students. These stu- 
dents may l>orrow up to ful! tuition at a 4 percent interest rate; repayment does 
not k'gin until six months after graduation. 

Over the pasi 25 years, American Humanics has been successful in placing 
nearly 800 studenis in youth agency programs. Since there are nearly 1,800 new 
career op|X)rtunities each year in the youtli agency field, there is still ample op- 
fxjrlunity to expand tlirough programs with other schools. Further expansion 
will no doubt \x' based on geographic location and an ability for universities 
and colleges to provide individual attention to students. Any school interested 
in the program should considt: Mr. Jack Armstrong, Executive Director, Ameri- 
can Humanics, 912 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 64105. 



The Aquatic Specialist Program is divided into four areas: 

1. Physical Education Core 

2. Aquatic Core 

3. Aquatic Specialist 

4. Aquatic Administrator 

Physical Education Core 

1. huroduction to Physical Education 

2. Kinesiology 

3. Physiology of Exercise 

4. Measurement and Evaluation 

5. Motor Learning 

Aquatic Core 

1. Aquatic Activities 

2. Supervision of Aquatic Activities 

3. Organization and Administration of Aquatic Programs 

4. Management of Aquatic Facilities 

5. First Aid Instructor 

6. Seminar in Aquatics 

7. Summer Exp)crience (Pool) 

8. Summer Experience (Beach or Surf) . . 

9. Summer Exp)ericnce (Supervision or Administration) 
10. Supervised Field Work 



AQUATIC SPECIALIST 



DAVID J. WURZER 
California State University at Long Beach 
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Aquatic Specialist 
\. Swimming 

2. L.ifegimrding and Marine Safety 

Clomped live Swimming 
L Waier Polo 

5. Synchronized Swimming 

6. Springboard Diving 

1. Swimming for the Handicapped 

8. Skin and Scuba Diving 

9, Small Craft and Open Water Activity 

A q uatu A dm in is tr at or 

\. Completion of total program 

2. ' Ciraduate Program in Aquatic Management 



COMMERCIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

KEITH P. HENSCHEN 
University of Utah 

The general public has recently been buried by an avalanche of spas, fitness 
parlors, health clubs, etc. This phenomena has caused some institudons of 
higher learning, and the University of Utah in particular, to examine the re- 
lationship of the fitness industry to the discipline of education. 

Since we in education are currently engrossed in the accountability and rel- 
evance of programs, it seems highly appropriate that educadonal insdtutions 
attempt to supplement industries that cater to the needs or whims of our soci- 
ety. I he health spa industry is just such an example. We at the University of 
Utah are thoroughly convinced that health spas, or their equivalent, are a per- 
manent fixture in our society. This indusu-y's suucture may be altered, but the 
commodity it is marketing, fitness, is a definite contemporary need. 

The health spa industry is in want of the knowledge of the academic com- 
munity for a variety of reasons. 

L In the past health spas have suffered from an image of charlatanism. 
Many individuals have felt that the companies were solely interested in 
monetary profit and not even remotely concerned with health or fitness. 
2. The indusu^y lacks up-to-date research findings in the areas of equip- 
ment, programming, and even business principles. 
:i There has been insufficient training of both the managerial and in- 
structional staffs of many of these businesses. 
1. There has lx;en a general, overall lack of knowledge concerning the 
commodity being marketed by both the employees of the indusuy and 
the lay public. . • • j 

For these reasons, the University of Utah's College of Health has instituted 
within its undergraduate curriculum a commercial physical education track, a 
four-year program with a minor in business and a major in physical education. 
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This iicU k offtTs (ourscs from business, health, physical therapy, leisure studies, 
and physical education. 

In the business minor, courses totaling 80 hours of credit are selected from: 
Elementary Accounting, Automated Business hiformation Systems, Pro- 
gramming, Business Finance, Risk and Insurance, Introduction to Business, 
Principles of Management, Small Business Management, Business Law, Busi- 
ness .Society and the Individual, Principles of Marketing, Introduction to Adver- 
tising, Sales Management Decisions, and Sales Management Problems. 

In the physical education major, 19 hours are selected from: Human Re- 
lations and Group Development, Personal Health Problems, Health Care in the 
rS, Fundamentals of Nutrition, Physical Therapy Procedures, and Funda- 
mentals of Speaking; 6 hours from: Commercial Recreation, Commercial Recre- 
ation Concepts and Dynamics, and Seminar in Commercial Recreation Prob- 
lems; and 19 hours from: Basic Physical Fitness, Weight Training, Posture 
Conditioning, Exercise for Fitness, Movement Fundamentals, Teaching Exer- 
cise and Botly Mtxhanics, Water Safety, Swimming Activities, and Pool Man- 
agement, Adult Fitness, Training Room Procedures, Supervised Laboratory Ex- 
perience, Physical Education for the Handicapped, Tests and Measurements, 
Individual Study, .Scientific Surveys of Athletic Injuries, Adult Fitness Work- 
shop, and Psychology of Motor Learning. 

I'pon finishing the uack, a student will receive a BS from the College of 
Health, thus being recognized as a knowledgeable fitness instructor who can of- 
fer professional skills to the people served by the health spa industry. 

In conjunction with the four-year commercial physical education track, the 
I'niversity of I'tah also offers a certification program for individuals who are 
already employed in the health spa industry. The certification program has two 
phases: Phase I— correspondence course and Phase II— workshop. The cor- 
respondence course is offered through the Division of Continuing Education at 
the University of l^tah and contains ten lessons based on Aduil Physical Fitness 
by Butler and Henschen (1974). The course includes chapters concerning anat- 
omy, exercise physiology, cardiovascular disease, kinesiology, posture, diet and 
nmrition, lhera|xutic exercise, first aid, and fitness testing and programming. 

Coupled with the correspondence course, to complete the certification re- 
quirements, is a workshop on adult fitness. This workshop is offered at the 
University of I- tiih once per year and then is offered approximately four times a 
year at various locations in the United States. The staff for these workshops are 
University of Utah faculty memlxrs who are experts in tests and measurements, 
kinesiology, physical therapy, exercise and conditioning, and diet and nutri- 
tion. During" these workshops, the staff attempts to introduce the latest in 
eciuipment, theory, and research asscKiated with adult fitness. The information 
disseminated allows health spa industry employees the opportunity to stay 
abreast of the current knowledge held by the academic community. 

In summary, by offering both a four-year curriculum and a certification 
program, the L^niversity of Utah has formulated a package, of education that is 
innovative and services a need of the society. Upon completion of either of the 
programs, a person will be equipped to provide expert instruction in adult 
fitness. 
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PREPARATION OF WOMAN COACHES 



DOROTHY F. DEACH 
Arizona State University 



The realistic or practical approach to professional preparation may seem to be 
focused on the development of courses designed for the specific training of the 
athlete in the various skills and strategies of the sport. In this day and time, 
however, when literally the whole world is watching the caliber of sport per- 
formance of women, learning die art of coaching by women assumes tremen- 
dous significance. 

The future of women in sport will depend upon the emphasis of those 
who develop the guidelines serving as the basis of courses and experiences that 
will provide the framework for knowledges and skills needed by coaches. It will 
behoove those who are building a specialized curriculum also to build into it 
the best of the past value system, together with the relevant standards of the 
here and now, for this new breed of competition for girls and women. The pur- 
pose of professional preparation programs in coaching will be focused primari- 
ly on the preparation of the high school and college coach. It would be er- 
roneous not to assume that some coaches will move to the professional ranks 
and/or to coaching selected teams for national and international levels of com- 
petition. The basic value system and wholesome competition and the scientific 
training of the coaches of the future thus will largely determine the quality of 
competitive programs, be they public school, college, or those outside of edu- 
cational institutions. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest areas of concentration that might 
be woven into the institutional curricular model to insure preparation of qual- 
ified personnel. 

Personal Preparation 

While personal preparation may be considered as the all-encompassing 
goal, this is meant to refer to knowledge and skills gained as a student athlete 
prior to and during the college years. It is unfortunate that to date many young 
women who have skills and interest in sport have had limited opportunities for 
participation in highly competitive situations. To be lacking in such experi- 
ences leaves a real void that must be filled if the coach is to understand the true 
essence of sport. 

Technical Core 

Building on the personal skills the athlete acquired in prior competitive 
situations, a college program should provide ample opportunity to develop and 
test abilities against one's own peers and in events with competitors from other 
institutions. Various levels of instruction in the skills and strategies of sport 
from beginning through advanced need to be offered. It may be argued that the 
potential coach of a sport does not necessarily need to be a truly outstanding 
performer, but she surely must have enough skill to demonstrate fundamentals 
and to be able to teach athletes who perform at an advanced level of 
competence. 
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Professional Preparation 

As imporiaiu as ii is for the poUMUial coach to have a background of per- 
formance in her selected areas of interest, her eventual success will probably de- 
|X*nd upon her ability to analyze jDerformance, to motivate participants, and to 
be able to mold individual players into a team, hi addition, she must have a 
knowledge of the conditioning and training techniques and of the skills of 
management and organization. Each of these areas may constitute modules of 
specific course (ontent in physiology of exercise, kinesiology, psychology of 
coaching, athletic^ training, and administration of athletic programs. It is not 
enough to use the lecture and discussion metliods, for there should be laborato- 
ry experiences associated with all courses. Such opportunities would be found 
in serving as an assistant to the coach of a high school or college team or in 
volunteering to coach a teain for a Y, church, or playground league. Other ex- 
{XMieiues may Ix* found in recreationaT clubs, such as tennis or swimming, or 
sport camps. In most of iliese situations, su|X?rvision may be by an experienced 
(oach or as an extension of the student teaching experience. It is to be hoped 
that the lx*ginuing ( oach will also have the opportunity to develop some under- 
sUMiding of how si>ort has come to play such a significant role in our culture. 
1 hat inclividiial also needs to recogni/e the responsibilities that must be as- 
sumed by lenders in the sport world if participation in sport is to be physically 
and psyc hologic ally lx*neficial to the player. 

C'arcer Op|X)rt unities 

It is to be exf)e( ted that with the ever im reasing chances for compedtive 
e\f)eiienc(*s. careers in coaching will become more attractive for young women, 
U is important, however, to reali/.e that every athlete will not be interested nor 
will every athlete ix' a go(xl coach; also, physical education majors consdtute 
onl\ one soukc of potential coaclies. Young women with majors in fields other 
dian physical education who have experience, interest in a sport, and the desire 
to tk'velop a second spec iali/iition may have the potential for becoming gocxi 
coaches in their chosen sport. A guidance program to be effective will assist the 
studeiu to assess lier capabilities, experiences as a sportswoman, and interest in 
piepaiing lieiseli for a career that will be rigorous in its demands and 
prrssures. 

The ck'gree of spec iali/at ion in a sport or sports will depend upon the op- 
tions available at each insutution, Ciurriculum planners will need to be aware 
of the placement c)f)j)ortimities in their particular Icxale. .Some coaches seeking 
high scii<K)l [)c)siiions most likely will find that they would Ix^ responsible for 
onlv one spoil; others, particularly in smaller schools, would be expected to 
coach two or three teams. At the college level, the situation is somewhat differ- 
ent. Since a variety of organizational patterns for intercollegiate athletics for 
women are evolving, woman teacliers of physical education are rather suddenly 
fafe<l with an added or changed re,sponsibility for coaching; on the other hand, 
spoil s{)ecialists aie Ix'ing hired c)n a part-time basis to coach only in their 
sport. Coac hes also find numerous positions with various kinds of sport clubs, 
health sj)as, sport camps, and recrc^ation programs. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN ATHLETIC TRAINING 

GARY DELFORGE 
University of Arizona 

During the past few years concern about the high incidence of inierschool ath- 
letic injuries in the United States has grown considerably. Although a standard- 
ized, nationwide athletic injury reporting system is yet to Ix* implemented, pro- 
vincial injury studies roiulucted in various geographical areas of the country 
appear to lend credence to this concern. While discrepancies exist in the report- 
ed number of interschool athletic injuries per year, most repxjrts place the inci- 
dence (xcurring on a national level in the hundreds of thousands. An average 
of approximately twenty deaths per year resulting from interschool football 
alone is r(.'fx)rted. ui • - 

C:urrenily available injury ckita and a high suspicion that many athletic in- 
juries are unrecognized and tluis not rejxyrted have led to several significant de- 
velopments throughout the United States. A recent ABC national television 
show suggested that parents have become more critical of their high school 
( ()a< hes* qualifications to render proper health care to their sons and daughters. 
School administrators are fjecoming more aware of their moral and legal re- 
six>nsibilities to provide good health care for their school's athletes. Perhaps 
most significant is the fact that legislation has been introduced that dra- 
matically involves tlie federal government in efforts to improve the health care 
of our nation s athletes, hi 1972, Clongressman Ronald Dellums of California 
auihored and sjx^nsored a bill that would have rec]uircd all educational institu- 
tions engaged in interschool athletic competition to employ qualified athletic 
trainers. Known as the Athletic C^ire Act, this bill was proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. An amendment 
to the Higher Education Act of 1965 would have made employment of qualified 
athletic trainers numdatory at the college and university level. 

Partially due to a lack of reliable injury data, the Dellums bill gave way to 
a measure projx^sed by Congressman Edwin Forsyth of New Jersey. The For- 
sytlv amendment directed the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
undertake a nationwide study to determine the exact incidence of injuries and 
deaths cxcurring in our nation's interschool athletic programs during a twelve- 
month period. As a result, a National Athletic Injury/Illness Reporting System 
(NAIRS) was proposed to the United States Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This reporting system is currently 
b(Mng implemented in various geographical areas throughout the United States. 

In addition to this legislation, the Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
which has previously Ixen concerned primarily with safety in indusU7, is 
directing greater attention to safety in athletics. The National Cons timer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission has expanded its concern to include establishment of 
siandards for the manufacturing of quality protective equipment in athletics. 
Numerous professional organizations and national committees have greatly ex- 
panded their efforts to enhance the health care of interschool adiletes. Among 
these are the American Medical Association's Committee on Medical Aspects of 
Sports- the American Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons; the NCAA Committee 
on Competitive Safeguards and Medical Aspects of Sports; the American Alli- 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; and the Nauonal Sport- 
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ROLE OF THE NATIONAL ATHLETIC TRAINERS ASSOCIATION 

At a time when concern for the health and safety of interschool athletics is 
so great, the National Athletic Trainers Association is setting standards for the 
education and professional preparation of personnel to work in the areas of 
athletic injury prevention, emergency care, and rehabilitation. Since 1969, the 
NATA has provided standards and criteria for the development of under- 
graduate> and graduate-level educational programs in athletic training. To date, 
a total of thirty undergraduate curricula and two master's-level curricula in col- 
leges and universities throughout the United States have received NATA ap- 
proval. The number of approved athletic training curricula is increasing stead- 
ily as more and more colleges and universities are implementing areas of 
specialization in athletic training. As a further step toward insuring the pro- 
fessional qualifications of athletic trainers, the NATA instituted certification 
procedures in 1970. An individual who meets the educational and clinical ex- 
perience requirements set forth by the NATA is now olficially recognized as a 
Certified Athletic Trainer upon successful completion of a national certification 
examination. 

Undergraduate Program 

At the heart of the professional preparation of athletic trainers is the 
NATA -approved undergraduate curriculum. Although students may major in 
academic areas of their choice, most athletic u-aining curricula are housed in 
departments or colleges of health or physical education. Specific undergraduate 
course work and clinical experience requirements include the following: 

1. Anatomy (1 course) 

2. Physiology (1 course) 

3. Physiology of exercise (1 course) 

4. Applied anatomy and kinesiology (1 course) 

5. Psychology (2 courses) 

6. First aid and safety (1 course) 

7. Nutrition (1 course) 

8. Remedial exercise (1 course) 

9. Personal, community, and school health (1 course) 

10. Basic athletic training (1 course) 

1 1. Advanced athletic training (1 course) 

12. Laboratory or practical experience in athletic training to include a 
minimum of 600 total clock hours under the direct supervision of a 
trainer certified by NATA 

In order to be certified as an athletic trainer, graduates of NATA -approved 
curricula must complete, in addition to the above course work and clinical ex- 
perience, all academic requirements leading to a secondary-level teaching certif- 
icate. Emphasis is thus placed on the preparation of Certified Athletic Trainers 
who are equally qualified to teach in their major or minor academic areas. 

Graduate Certificate Program 

Recognizing the responsibility of the National Athletic Trainers Associ- 
ation to give encouragement and guidance to the development of graduate-level 
educational programs in athletic training, the NATA board of directors created 
a committee on graduate education in June 1972. This group, functioning as a 
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subcommittee of the Professional Education Committee, was charged with the 
responsibility of developing curriculuni guidelines that would give direction to 
colleges and universities interested in developing master s-level programs in 
athletic training. As a result of the committee's efforts during the first year of 
existence, curriculum guidelines specifying NATA-required course work and 
clinical experience were developed. 

Graduate-level requirements have been incorporated into what has been 
identified as the Graduate Certificate Program. Upon completion of this pro- 
gram, students may be awarded a Graduate Certificate in Athletic Training by 
the National Athletic Trainers Association in recognition of their advanced cd- 
ucational achievements. Awarding of the certificate does not require actual 
completion of the master's degree or attainment of a secondary school teaching 
certificate, provided all NATA-required course work and clinical experience arc 
completed. Completion of requirements for both the master's degree and a 
teaching certificate is, of course, strongly recommended. 

Encouragement for the development of graduate-level programs in athletic 
training is based on the realization that an opportunity should be provided for 
advanced, in-depth, and concenurated study beyond the baccalaureate IcvcL The 
Graduate Certificate Program is predicated on sound undergraduate prepara- 
tion in athletic training and should be considered an extension of professional 
preparation lor those who have completed NATA undergraduate course work 
and clinical experience requirements. The Graduate Certificate Program is also 
designed to lead to NATA recognition as a Certified Athletic Trainer for those 
students who have not yet completed academic requirements at the under- 
graduate level. 

Students accepted into a Graduate Certificate Program must have earned a 
bachelor's degree from an accredited four-year undergraduate college or univer- 
sity and must satisfy all undergraduate course work and clinical experience re- 
quirements. Specific graduate- level course work and clinical experience require- 
ments include the following: 

1. Advanced athletic training (2 courses) 

2. At least one course from among: 

a. Advanced anatomy 

b. Advanced physiology 

c. Advanced physiology of exercise 

d. Advanced kinesiology or applied anatomy 

3. Laboratory or practical experience in athletic training to include a 
minimum of 300 total clock hours under the supervision of a trainer 
certified by NATA 

Suggested graduate- level courses to complete the area of specialization in 
athletic training include: 

Corrective or therapeutic exercise 
Adapted physical education 
Therapeutic modalities 
School law 

Tests and measurements in physical education 
Pharmacology 
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University of Arizoru Gradual tv Program 

Currently, the University of Arizona is one of two universities in the Unit- 
ed States that have an NATA-approved Graduate Certificate Program in Athlet- 
ic Training. Opportunity for specialization in athletic training exists in the 
Master of Science program in physical education and the Master of Education 
programs in physical education and health education. The following required 
courses represent the core of the area of specialization and are embedded in all 
master's degree programs: 

1. Anatomical Basis of Sports Injuries 

2. Recognition of Athletic Injuries 

3. Reconditioning, of Athletic Injuries 

4. Advanced Physiology of Exercise 

or Advanced Kinesiology 
To complete the fifteen-unit area of s|X?cialization, the student may elect 
the remainder of his course work from among the following: 

1. Nutritional Basis for Sports Performance 

2. Laboratory Techniques in Physical Education 
.H. Assessment of Human Performance 

'\. Application of Exercise Theory to Sports Performance 
b. Research Design in Physical Education 

6. Individual Studies in Athletic Training 

7. Contemporary Problems in Athletic Training 

8. Physical Education and the L^w 

In addition to the listed course work, graduate students in athletic training 
at the University of Arizona complete their required 300 hours of clinical ex- 
perience by working in local high schools. Since 1%9, the university has j>ar- 
ticipated in a cooperative program in which graduate students specializing in 
athletic training are employed as head athletic trainers by local Tucson high 
schools. Currently twelve of fifteen Tucson high schools are participating in 
the program. Stiidents are thus provided with a unique opportunity to earn a 
master's degree with academic specialization in athletic training while gaining 
valuable experience in a responsible athletic training position. It is felt that the 
program represents an academically effective blend of pertinent course work 
and practical experience. To date, 36 students have graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Arizona athletic training program: 17 have been placed as head athletic 
trainers or assistant athletic trainers in colleges and universities, 11 are employ- 
ed as secondary-level teacher-athletic trainers, and 2 have accepted jobs; as assis- 
umi athletic tniiners with professional football teams. 

SUMMARY 

If the current concern about and emphasis on improved health care of our 
nation's interschool athletes continue, the future need for more undergraduate 
and graduate educational programs in athletic training is clearly evident. The 
C-ertified Athletic Trainer has become a truly indispensable member of the ma- 
jor college athletic staff. Indications are that the Certified Athletic Trainer is 
rapidly becoming looked upon as a necessity rather than a luxury by high 
schcx)l and junior college administrators and coaches. 
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EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS AS EXPRESSED 
IN A PHYSICAL EDUCATION LABORATORY SCHOOL 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

ROBERT GOBIN 

University of Vermont 

Vhv physical educalion professional program ai the University of Vermont en- 
rolls approxiniaifly 173 siiuleius in three program options. A student may elect 
a 30-rredii con centra t ion to prepare for teaching at the elementary school level 
(K-f)) or a 30-credit junior-senior high school (7-12) teaching concentration. In 
eiiher instance ihe studeni is required to elect an 18-credit minor field also. The 
third option is a 48<reclit hroad field major that prepares physical education 
teac hers for work in grades K-12 and includes iwo courses each in health and 
rec leation. .Students will not elect a minor with this option. 

Students opting for either the secondary or brcxid field concentrations are 
rec^uired lo enroll in a methods course for junior-senior high schcx)l teachers. It 
is here, as juniors in the program, that they will become deeply involved in the 
Saiurclay Morning l*hysi( al Kducation Laboratory Schcx)l program. The course 
and lal) sc hcx)l are offered each semester. 

Panic ipanis in the program each semester number over 300 and come 
mostly from the lex a! area, although 39 [X'rcent travel a distance of seven to fif- 
ty miles eac h week. In the fall of 197'1 we drew enrollments from thirteen differ- 
ent rommimities. The students are cc)mfK)s<:'d chiefly of boys and girls in grades 
7-12. A year ago we ofXMied the enrollment to adults and their number now 
makes up over 20 jXTcent of the total and is growing each semester. Par- 
ticipants are charged a registration fee of $3, which covers the enure family. 
Kac h registrant may select and enroll in from one to four elective courses. 

The lab school c urriculum each semester includes approximately 25 differ- 
ent ac tivities with class<'s offered at beginner, intermediate, and advanced levels. 
The program runs for approximately eight Saturdays, with each session begin- 
ning at 8 a.m. and scheduled into four 40-minute periods that conclude at 11. 
The physical education majors enrolled in the methcxis course are resFX)nsible 
for all program organi/^itional and adminisu-ative details including publicity, 
application prcxessing, staff assignments, student sectioning, facility and equip- 
ment checks, optMiing day plans, etc. Each major will also assume sole re- 
sponsibility for organizing and teaching two to three different activity classes 
for the length of the program. 

The lalxmitory school at the University of Vermont is, no doubt, similar in 
many ways lo the organization and administration used at many other institu- 
tions. The purpose of this pajxrr, therefore, is to share our experiences in trans- 
lating contemporary educational philosophy into action within the laboratory 
schcx)! .setting. 

THE OPEN CLASSROOM 

For a number of years now educators have acknowledged the fact that each 
learner is unique. Ideally, every student enrolled in a physical education activ- 
ity class is recognized by the teacher as having a unique entry ability, mo- 
tivation, rate of learning, and learning ix»tential. 
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We arc however painfully awarr that this it'cognition is seldom reflected in 
either program design oi teadiiiig method. Physical educators still design pro- 
grams in which every student must participate in each activity of the prescribed 
curriculum. The teaching method will traditionally dictate that all students si- 
multaneously pcTform the same drill where performance goals are frequciUSy 
undefined for either the group or individuals. 

Scheduling 

We decided to design a program that would provide our majors with the 
opportunity to recognize and respond to individual differences in a manner that 
would contrast with the traditional program and class noted earlier. The ap- 
proach has been an elective program that deliberately accents the differences 
that exist among individuals within each class. Heterogeneity is assured by en- 
rolling students from all grades (7-12), mixing the sexes for coeducational class- 
es, including aduh men and women as participants, and absorbing hand- 
icapfx'd students where appropriate. The students in any given class will have^ 
onlv (jne ihine^ in common— a desire to learn that particular sport or activity. \ 
The purpose Ix'hind diis type of scheduling is to create a setting wherein in-^ 
suu{ tors will 1h' foned to exix'rirnent with new teaching methodologies as they 
retogni/e and respond to the wide range of individual differences within the 
(lass. Int identallv, the elective* physical education programs now being insti- 
uued in manv of the [>ublic schools lend to produce a similar heterogeneity 
based upon mixed grade levels and sexes. 

Objectives 

The most pressing problem that initially confronts the instructors is identi- 
fication of what they want their students to learn. A related problem is learning 
how to express these goals in individualized performance or behavioral terms. 
We believe that helping our instructors acquire skill in defining performance 
g{)als serves both their immediate and long-range needs. Each instructor is im- 
mediately faced with a multiplicity of goal-related tasks that include surveying 
the range of student entry status and need, developing realistic p)erformance 
goals in response to the diverse needs, devising appropriate measures for achiev- 
ing these ends while at the same time providing for individual rates of learn- 
ing, and establishing a means for evaluating the outcomes that makes sense to 
the student, his parents, and the adminisuration. In the long run, we believe 
dial (he an of defining individualized fX'rformance goals will be required of 
{)ur g;raduaies not only to facilitate the learning of their students but also to 
(lemonstraie at c ountability for their teacher fX'rfonnance. Communities and ad- 
ministrators are increasingly interested in evaluating teaching performance. 
The wise teacher will take the lead in defining the criteria by means of which 
he is evaluated rather than submitting to criteria designed by others. 

A letlmitjue that we have found useful is to ask that insuuctors post their 
lesson plan goals for each class in a place where their students might read and 
be guided by them. The insu-uctors have Ixien amazed at the interest students 
lake in this information, especially when they see goals for themselves or their 
group defined. 
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Teaching Methodologies 

When confronted with a widely diverse class enrollment, the first thing 
that our instructors learn is that traditional methods of teaching are largely in- 
adequate. This is a traumatic experience for them since their natural inclina- 
tion is to teach classes as they themselves have been taught. 

The techniques found most useful to instructors include establishment of 
groupings within classes, development and use of sequential skill checklists, ex- 
tensive use of audio-visual aids, and development of student leadership and 
peer-correction techniques. We maintain a focus on individualized techniques 
by requiring that no more than half of the class period be devoted to instructor- 
led large group activities. As instructors gain experience and confidence, we 
find they tend to make greater and better use of the unstructured time in each 
period. Experimentation with a variety of techniques demonstrates to the in- 
structor that students are most motivated and productively engaged during free 
activities when they have realistic goals, meaningful performance feedback, and 
reinforcement that comes from a measure of success. The instructors also find 
oui something else, occasionally to their sorrow. Since the program is elective 
and pt'irticipation is optional, students may react to an uninteresting class either 
by transferring to another class or by simply not attending future class sessions. 
This is not an altogether bad situation, since it impresses upon the instructor 
the need to become responsive to student needs and interests. 

Methods of teaching must ultimately be evaluated by measuring the out- 
comes against the goals. Certainly student interest is one of these goals. We be- 
lieve however that the ultimate goal for all teachers should be to produce stu- 
dents who are highly motivated, self-directed, problem-solving, lifetime 
learners. Our guiding efforts with instructors in the Saturday Morning Physical 
Education Laboratory School are focused toward providing experiences in 
which their students not only learn activity skills but also learn how to be self- 
directed lifetime learners. 

LEARNING FOR A LIFETIME 

Perhaps at no time in our history has there been such a concerned effort to ' 
provide educational opportunities for all age groups. Preschool and postschool 
educational opportunities now abound. An increasing number of adults are 
now returning to school for a variety of reasons. They may be seeking to im- 
prove or rhange their vocational skills or to broaden their educational horizons 
more generally. Perhaps they simply have an innate love for learning. 

Our challenge was to find a way to impress our laboratory school in- 
su-uctors with these needs. As noted earlier, our hope is to go beyond the single- 
minded task of training them as teachers. We intend to equip them with the 
tools and motivation required for a lifetime of learning. 

Learning on the Job 

Before assigning the student instructors to their two to three different activ- 
ities as a staffing assignment, we solicit information that identifies their prefer- 
ences—usually based upon personal skill or mastery. The actual assignnrient 
will include some activities of their choice and, in every case, one sport activity 
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unfamiliar to them (this might include a course in roller skating, BB marks- 
manship, yoga, roller hockey, bowling, etc.). The purpose behind itie latter as- 
signment is to illustrate that if their later public school program is to grow, the 
instructors must first be willing to research, experiment, and learn with the 
class. 

Inscrvicc Education 

A second approach to continuing education involves an opportunity for 
inscrvice training. On the Saturday preceding the opening of the lab school we 
conduct an inservice training program. A select number of student insu^uctors 
from the previous semester are invited to return for a seminar in one of the ac- 
tivities they had taught. The seminars are generally of a p»artici|>ation type 
wherein new instructors have the opportunity to try out new sports they will be 
asked to teach or to get new ideas for instruction in areas already familiar to 
them. Clinic instructors are asked to share copies of their course plans with 
those who attend the sessions. We find this an excellent way to identify peer re- 
source personnel for the new instructors. Recently a number of full-lime phys- 
ical, education teachers in the area have expressed a desire to |>articip>ate in a 
program of this type. Plans are currently under way to expand the inscrvice day 
program to include students, university staff, and public school physical edu- 
cators in the clinic program scheduled for spring 1975. 

Learning Continuuin 

The third major effort to focus attention on learning for a lifetime has led 
to the inclusion of adults in the Saturday Morning Physical Education Labora- 
tory School. Adults now make up 1/5 of our enrollment, and the number is 
growing. I personally subscribe to the concept that we should be preparing ed- 
ucators who conceive their role to be the facilitation of learning for all individ- 
uals, from cradle to grave. We have added adults to the program for three rea- 
sons: (1) to demonstrate to our majors that adults are motivated to learn new 
skills for many of the same reasons that college students have (improved fitness, 
recreation, emotional release, etc.), (2) to demonsu-ate thai adults arc no more 
difficult to teach than teenagers (in fact easier), and (3) to impress our students, 
and future teachers, with the many advantages that come from involving mem- 
bers of the community in the school program. 

Our experience with the adults has been fantastic. The instructors have 
found them to be patient with their mistakes in teaching techniques. The 
adults have been eager to learn and have volunteered to assist in teaching others 
in class who are less skilled. Student participants accept their presence quite 
readily. We have many families that are now taking lessons as a group. It is in- 
teresting to note that we initially set aside special classes for adults only. We 
were complimented when the adult group requested approval for enrollment in 
any of the classes. They expressed a desire for a greater range of activity options 
and indicated that the individualized instruction in most classes would not in- 
hibit their enjoyment of a class taken with the younger folks. After the intitial 
classes, most of our instructors feel quite at ease with the adults but are on their 
toes in preparation and presentation, more so than they may be when the class 
comprises seventh and eighth graders. (The ultimate compliment came to one 
of our yoga instructors when a 50-year-old physician called her at the dorm to 
apologize for missing class and to request the practice assignment for the next 
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DIFFERENTIAL STAFFINC; 

As the Saturday Morning Physical Education Laboratory School developed 
from year to year with more participants, instructors, and activity options, we 
were forced to reconsider the appropriateness of the existing program adminis- 
tration. It has long been our belief that the effectiveness of learning is directly 
influenced by the immediacy, the quality, and the regularity of feedback provid- 
ed to the learner after each trial. The lab school director found it increasingly 
difficult to review and suggest improvements on three lesson plans, postclass 
evaluations, and teacher journal notes for each of the 25 student instructors 
week after week. Similarly, as the program expanded the amount of Ume thai 
he could spend actually observing the teaching of each student instructor be- 
nime drastically reduced. What could he do? The answer was the development 
of a student supervisor program. 

Supervisors 

Each semester we now have approximately four student suf)ervisors. These 
are usually seniors who have previously completed the methods course and who 
have Ix-en jXTSonally invited to serve. They receive credit through a course ti- 
lled Practicum in Field Experience. The supervisors* duties, outlined in a job 
description, generally revolve around responsibility for working with approxi- 
mately five to six student instructors each. Supervisors receive and respond to 
all written teaching pre^xirations including block plan, lesson plans, lesson 
plan evaluations, teacher journal notes, etc. (The lab school director makes spot 
checks of student work and critiques the evaluations of the supervisors.) They 
observe and critique the teaching performance of their instructors and generally 
serve to reinforce and assist the student instructor wherever and whenever possi- 
ble. The sujx?rvisors also alert the director of the program when one of their 
staff is having unusual difficulty or is not responding well to assignments and 
suggestions. The supervisory group meets twice a week with the director to dis- 
cuss instructor performance and program administration. Supervisors also have 
an assigned time for meeting with their instructors on either an individual or a 
group Ixisis. Yhe addition of supervisors has proven to be a successful means 
for individualizing the work of our student instructors. It also has provided the 
immediate, qualitative, and frequent feedback so necessary to their learning. 

Teacher Aides 

The thought then cxTurred to us that the student instructors also needed 
help in dealing with the extremely diverse class enrollments. What could we do 
to help them? The response was the development of a teacher aide program. As 
with the supervisors, we developed a job description for the teacher aides. These 
are volunteer physical education majors from the freshman and sophmorc class- 
es. We have worked out a mechanism for: them to receive program recognition 
for their participation as an aide. Each aide is assigned to an instructor and as- 
sists him in the two to three activity classes taught by that instructor. (We em- 
phasize that the instructor is ultimately responsible for everything that goes on 
in class, including lesson planning, records, etc.) The aide assists the instructor 
in correcting student performance, in compiling student records, and frequently 
in working with one or more subgroups within the class. 
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The teacher aide program has provided an invaluable service lo ihe in- 
structor and the students in the classes. The aides also reap many benefits of 
their own. The exploratory, nonpressure teaching experience in the first years 
of their major program provides them with an opportunity to resolve many 
questions relative to continuing in this field. By the time they move into the ju- 
nior year, we have found the teacher aides to be highly motivated, experienced, 
and familiar with the laboratory school program. The resultant effect has been 
a laboratory school program that continues to improve with each semester. 

LOOKING DOWN THE ROAD 

In the nine years since the inception of the Saturday Morning Physical Ed- 
ucation Laboratory School we have continued to examine options for im- 
proving the quality of learning for both our practicing teachers and the F>ar- 
tici pants. Each semester has seen modifications in the program. These have 
focused in the past and will focus in the future upon student experimentation 
with contemporary educational concepts and identified program needs. What 
will we tackle next? A brief outline of our goals follows. 

Special Education 

Traditional physical education programs and teachers have not been no- 
tably successful in identifying and responding to the needs of children who 
must overcome physical, mental, emotional or social obstacles to learning. The 
open classroom approach used in our laboratory school provides an excellent 
vehicle for returning these folks to the mainstream of education. We have al- 
ready begun to seek out and include handicapped teenagers and adults for par- 
ticipation in the laboratory school program. In the months to come every effort 
will be made to both increase their number and improve the quality of the 
learning experience provided for them. 

Student Evaluation 

Educators have long desired a means of recording student achievement 
without resorting to the relatively meaningless letter grades of A to F. We feel 
that the traditional marking system can ultimately be replaced with a system of 
reporting that identifies more clearly the actual performances of students. Our 
efforts in the future will be to develop and reinforce those sequential learning 
tasks currently being used to individualize and monitor student achievement. 

Records 

Over half of our laboratory school students each semester have previously 
participated in the program for one o»* more semesters. We are chagrined to 
note that we have no record of their earlier p)articipation or of the courses se- 
lected or achievement levels attained by each student. New instructors receive 
these returning students in subsequent semesters as though the students were 
enrolling for the first time. A third major effort for the future will be to devel- 
op a record system that will serve to monitor student achievement from semes- 
ter to semester. We hope that the outcome of this effort will lead to less repeti- 
tion for the students. A byproduct should be instructors who arc more 
knowledgeable about both their students and the creative use of student records. 
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Course of Study 

Let us review the dimensions of the task encountered by the typical labora- 
tory school instructor during the first weeks after he enrolls in the methods 
course. Each student insuuctor jnust quickly become familiar with the or- 
ganiz<)tional formal of the program in order to play his role. This involves such 
tasks as preparing publicity; distributing, picking up, and processing applica- 
tions; assigning students to sections; assigning staff; and checking facilities and 
equipment. Simultaneous to the work on program adminisuation, each in- 
structor IS also expected to block out two to three activity courses for the eight- 
week |>eriod, including one sports activity totally foreign to him. Next, the in- 
structor in list prepare lesson plans for each class (his first ever) and meet the 
classes onahe first day with full responsibility for both the class and the teacher 
aide. All this must be accomplished within a timespan of to 3 weeks, 

^ These instructors obviously need all the help they can get. The supervisors 
have provided much of that help to date. The next step in the future is to pre- 
pare a two-part course of study for the laboratory school program. The first 
part, a description of the organization and adminisuadon of the school, is al- 
ready well under way. Part two of the document will include course plans for 
tiK li sport Qi activity in the program. We hope that the completed course de- 
scription will ser\e not only to clarify and ease the adjustment for our in- 
structors but also to provide them with a meaningful reference document that 
each can take into his student teaching experience and first year on the job. 

CONCXUSION 

The Saturday Morning Physical Education Laboratory School has been de- 
signed to pr^m ide an opportunity for students to synthesize and experiment 
with philosophies of education that have been up to this point only thecwy. 
The open classroom concept of individualizing instruction, concepts of learn- 
ing for a lifetime, and the utilization of differentiated staffing techniques arc all 
encountered on a very personal learn-by-doing basis. We note that there arc 
many educational theories and practices that remain to be tested. This indeed is 
what makes our field so vibrant and educationally stimulating. The avowed 
gcxil of the student instructors and their teacher aides, supervisors, and students 
has been identified as follows: To develop individuals who are highly mo- 
tivated, self -directed, and problem-solving lifetime learners. 

I close with this observation. Each semester I stand in awe of the per- 
formance that students are capable of when they are given a meaningful chal- 
lenge and opportunity. Their initiative, creativity, and productivity are a con- 
stant source of renewal for me. 
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PRESIDENT'S REPORT 



Sheldon L. Fordham 



The following activities were performed by the president during 1974: 
Appoinimcnt of Commiuccs 

L Standing Committrrs 

Appointments were made to fill expired terms and vacancies on all stand- 
ing committees. C'hairmen were apj>ointed and when acceptances were received 
from identified nominees, the chairman was notified of the composition of the 
committee. The chairman was sent a copy of the revised operating code and 
asked to comply. All appointments were approved by the Executive Council in 
Anaheim in March 1971. 

2. Presidents Committees 

The following committee was appointed and charged with its duties: Affir- 
mative Action for Minority Group Members. 

3. Other Appointments 

a. Appointed C.E. Mueller as a representative of NCPEAM at the inau- 
guration of President Douglas R. Mcx>re of Mankato State College, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 

b. Appointed Neil Dougherty to serve as chairman of the Professional Di- 
rections Cx>niinittec to replace Hally Poindexter. 

c. AppK)inted Donald Scherrer to attend the*? meeting of the US Collegiate 
Si>orts Cx>uncil in Chicago. 



1. Arranged for and conducted the Executive Council meeting of 
NCPEAM at the AAHPER convention in March in Anaheim, California. 

2. Met with First Vice President Burris Flusman and the board of direc- 
tors of NAPECW at Harbor Springs, Michigan, in August regarding a con- 
tinuation of our efforts toward a closer alliance between the two associations. 

3. Met with Past President David Bischoff, Ann Jewctt (president of 
NAPECW), and Jeim Marsh in Athens, Georgia, in October regarding mutual 
concerns of the two associations. 

4. Met with First Vice President Burris Husman in Baltimore in October 
to finalize the Phoenix program, discuss future directions of NCPEAM, and 
share viewjK>iiits on 1975 committee appointments. 

5. Met with Troy Hendricks in Hot Springs, Arkansas, in May to inspect 
the site of the 1976 convention and discuss contractual arrangements for the 
conference. 



Meetings 
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Correspondence 

1. Communications with Ann Jewctt, NAPECW president, concerning di- 
rections and mutual concerns of the two associations. 

2. Communications with NAPECW Spectrum editors regarding infor- 
mation from NCPEAM to be included in that publication. 

3. Extensive communication with the membership of NCPEAM dealing 
with Title IX legislation, increasing membership, junior colleges, relationships 
with NAPECW, and special interest group sessions. 

4. Communication with past presidents inviting them to attend the Past 
President's Dinner at the Phoenix meeting. 

5. Distributed the agenda for the Executive Council meeting to all officers 
and committee chairmen for the Phoenix meeting. 

. 6. Communications with Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, regarding con- 
tractual agreement for the 1976 NCPEAM convention. 

7. Communications with the officers regarding possible changes in the 
operating code. 

Convention Program 

Worked with Burris Husman, Wayne Brumbach, Jim Odenkirk, and di- 
vision officers. in developing the Phoenix program. 

Newsletter 

Worked with A. William Fleming in preparing copy for the February, 
May. and October Newsletters. 

Proceedings 

Worked with Leo Gedvilas in preparation of the Proceedings. Mailed 
Proceedings from Chicago to the membership in September. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that the association: 

1. Make every effort to mail Proceedings to the membership at the earliest 
possible date after the annual meeting. 

2. Create a special committee to investigate the possibility of closer articu- 
lation between the senior colleges and the community /junior colleges in an ef- 
fort to share mutual concerns and increase membership. 

3. Create a joint NCPEAM-NAPECW task force to make recommen- 
dations to the Resolutions Committee for taking a stand on critical issues fac- 
ing the profession. 

4. Request that the NCPEAM-NAPECW Conferences and Projects Com- 
mittee be continued. One charge to this committee would be to address itself to 
the recommendations made last year by President Sprague. 

3. Create a special joint NCPEAM-NAPECW committee to be called the 
Committee on Professional Information. The report of the Committee to Re- 
view theTurposes of NCPEAM might prove useful in developing a plan of ac- 
tion. It is hoped that the committee would publicize the two associations with a 
goal of increasing membership. 
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Many of the incinlH'rs hnw ()iovitlccl cxperliso and counsel in carrying on 
the affairs of the associatioti. Special thariks are extended to Burris Husman, 
Wayne Brumbach, and the section officers in planning and developing the con- 
vention program. Leo Cfedvilas and Bill Fleming prepared the Proceedings and 
Xewsletters with efficiency and dispatch. Thanks are extended to Pat Mueller 
for his continued and dedicated efforts as your secretary-treasurer. 

It has been a distinct pleasure to sei've as your president during the past 
year. Please ac cept rny sincere thanks and apprec iation for making it a chal- 
lenging and rewarding experienc e. 



The secretary -treasurer served the NCPEAM membership through conducting 
the routine affairs of the office, such as collecting dues, maintaining financial 
records, paying invoices, processing memberships, answering correspondence, 
providing mailing lalx'ls to professional groups, and distributing copies of the 
Proceedings, Quest, and the Newsletter. 

The responsibility for editing the Newsletter has been transferred to Bill 
Fleming, and the Proceedings is now edited by Leo Gedvilas, for which the 
secretary- treasurer is very grateful. In addition, the operating manual has been 
printed and distributed, 

Paul Iluber, certified public accoutuant, issued an auditor's report, identi- 
fying financial accountability and reflecting income of $15,340, expenses of 
$15,939, and a bunk balance of $873. The special projects account shows re- 
ceipts of $4,763, expenditures of $1,069, and a balance of $3,724. 

In 1974, 1,062 memberships were processed, 211 fewer than the previous 
year and 220 fewer than the 1971 all-time record high of 1,282. This reduction 
is undoubtedly related to the increase in dues and other economic factors. (As of 
this moment, the current totals are 105 emeritus members, 71 new members, 
and 732 renewed members, for a total of 908 members.) 

On the lighter side, your secretary-treasurer was invited to participate in 
the World Scientific Congress in Moscow at the expense of NCPEAM. In the 
interest of conserving association funds and saving paper, the invitation was de- 
clined by placing same in the recyclable paper file. Subsequent mimeographed 
correspondence from the University of Moscow requested the title of my pre- 
sentation to the World Scientific Congress. Energy was again conserved by recy- 
cling the letter. On November 15, 1974, the organizing committee in Moscow 
sent the following cable: "Urgent: cable day, flight of arrival for us to meet you 
at the airport." It too was recycled. 

Appreciation is expressed to the officers and members of NCPEAM for 
their cooperation and understanding as the affairs of the asscxriation are 
resolved. 



SECRETARY-TREASURER'S REPORT 



C.£. Mueller 



Membership Summary 



1973 



1974 



Emeritus members 
New members 
Active members 
O ^otal 



97 
132 
1,044 
1,273 



103 
65 
894 
1,062 
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CONVENTION MANAGER'S REPORT: 
78th ANNUAL MEETING 

James £. Odenkirk 

The following report is a summary of the 78th meeting of the National College 
Physical Education Association for Men held at Del Webb's Towne House, 
Phoenix, Arizona, January 9-12, 1975. 



Facilities 

The contract for use of the Towne House was made one year prior to the 
convention dates. The meeting rooms were contiguous to each other, facili- 
tating the movement of participants from one meeting to the next meeting. 
Room sizes were adjustable, seating arrangements were comfortable, and ade- 
quate room was available for displays. The large lobby area adjacent to meeting 
rooms was attractive for informal sessions, social hours, and small meetings. 
Recreational activities were available at nearby facilities. 

The meeting was held with a special invitation to members of the NAP- 
ECW. A large group of women attended the meeting and several members par- 
ticipated in the meeting. 



Program 

Burris Husman was responsible for an outstanding program involving ses- 
sions on Sport and Leisure, Professional Preparation, and Body of Knowledge. 
These programs were chaired by the division chairmen, James A. Peterson, 
James Ewers, and Dale Hanson. 

An open forum was chaired by Vernon Sprague, past president of 
NCPEAM. Two sessions of special interest groups were held and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Western College Men's Physical Education Society, the second 
general session featured a speech by Edward Scannell, Arizona State University. 

The convention luncheon featured a presidential address by President Shel- 
don Fordham. 

Several outstanding persons from related disciplines presented papers. 



Convention Organization 

Special congratulations are extended to Pat Mueller, Liz Heise, and the 
Valley of the Sun Convention Bureau for registration, selling of tickets, and 
secretarial responsibilities and to the men's physical education faculty and 
secretaries for management of the convention. Valuable assistance in the con- 
vention program and the trip to Pinnacle Peak was provided by the Extension 
Division, Arizona Slate University. Pictures and publicity displayed for each 
meeting held facilitated the smooth running of the convention. An added fea- 
ture of the convention was two wives' tours to points of interest in Arizona. 



Summary 

Despite the economic climate and the noncentral location of the meeting, 
182 regular members and 64 guests attended the convention. Many favorable 
comments were expressed about the outstanding setting for the convention and 
the quality of the programs presented. The officers of the association are to be 
commended for an excellent convention. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
MARCH 29, 1974 

Members present: Wayne Brumbach, Burris Husman, Barry Pelton, 

Jirn Ewers, Sheldon Fordham, Paul Harunan, Dale 
Hanson, Fred Roby, Jr., Ralph Ballou 

Others in attendance: Jim Odcnkirk, Glenn Arnett, Troy Hendricks, Jesse 

Parks, Chalmer Hixson, Art Kraft, Don Jones 

L The meeting was called to order by President Fordham at 1:05 p.m. 

2. A motion was made and seconded that the minutes of the Executive 
C^ouncil meeting held in Kansas City, Missouri, on December 29, 1973, be ap- 
proved. Passed. 

3. A motion was made and seconded that appointments to standing and 
president's committees be approved. Passed. 

4. Fordham reported that the balance in the NCPEAM account was 
$6,000; the balance in the special projects account was $4,500; the membership 
total as of March 21, 1974, was 1,013 — down 260 from the report in the Febru- 
ary Newsletter. 

;5. Husman reported on progress of program plans for the Phoenix meet- 
ing. The afternoon of Thursday, January 9, 1975, was set aside for recreation 
for those members who arrive early for the convention. 

6. A motion was made and seconded that the Western College Men's 
Physical Education Society be given the second general session for their pro- 
gram. Pas.sed. September I, 1974, was set as the program receipt deadline from 
section chairmen to Husman. 

7. Gustafson reported on the work of the Membership Committee. Gavin 
Carter, University of New Hampshire, was added to the list of committee mem- 
bers on that committee. Gustafson indicated that he would seek the help of the 
entire committee, who would assign the '^sks to the individual slate repres- 
entatives. A biographical questionnaire v;as distributed by Gustafson. A motion 
was made and seconded that the o/aestionnaire be distributed to the mem- 
bership after possible revisions by th<^ Executive Council were sent to Fordham, 
Passed. 

8. A motion was made and seconded that the 1976 NCPEAM meeting be 
held in Hot Springs, Arkansas, on January 8-11 pending negotiations with the 
bote! by Fordham and Hendricks. Passed. 

9. Two junior college representatives. Art Kraft (Triton Community Col- 
lege in Illinois) and Don Jones (Tarrant County Community College in Texas) 
made brief reports on their respective programs and how NCPEAM could best 
serve their needs. Both men were encouraged to enlist members in their own 
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geographical areas. Foidhaiu agieod to send Giustafson some names of junior 
college NOPEAM members to serve on the McmlxMship Committee. 

10. A motion was made and seconded that a subcommittee composed .of 
members of the NCPEAM-NAPECW Conferences and Projects Committee serve 
as the Project Advisory Board to review proposals for referral to the Scholarly 
Dire( lions and Professional Directions committees. Passed, Appointments to die 
Scholarly Directions Committee are George Sage, NCPEAM, chairperson (one- 
year term); VVynn Updyke. NCPEAM (three-year term); Joanne Safrit. NAP- 
ECW (two-year term). Appointments to the Professional Directions Committee 
are Hally Poindexter, NAPECW, chairperson (one-year term); Virginia Studer, 
NAPEC:W (three-year leiw); Neil Dougherty, NCPEAM (two-year term). 

11. Information regarding the time and site for die 1977 convention was 
given to Chairman Hendricks. It was suggested that college campuses be con- 
sidered as possible sites for conventions. 

12. A motion was made and seconded that Troy Hendricks be appointed 
convention manager for the Hot Springs convention in 1976, Passed. 

13. A motion was made and seconded that all materials for inclusion in 
the Procredmgs be in the hands of the division chairmen no later than one 
week after the dose of the meeting. Passed. Every effort should be made to 
make ihe Proceeding's available to the membership by die end of the spring 
tjuarter. 

14. Fordliani was directed to appoint a committee to examine the reports 
coming from the AAIIPER commission and other groups dealing with die 
scope purposes, and objectives of the profession in order to establish the fea- 
sibility of further study of the charge to NAPECW and NCPEAM made by 
President Sprague in his speech at Kansas City. Ann Jewett should be consulted 
to seek NAPECW involvement. 

15. An inquiry by Parks regarding the opening of Executive Council meet- 
ings to all members was di.scussed. It was decided that these meetings have nev- 
er been closed, but an invitation to members other than the Executive Council 
will he extended through the Newsletter, It was also decided that reports for ac- 
tion at the business meeting would be made available as early as possible to al- 
low time for reading prior to the meeting itself. 

16. Council members were asked by Fordham to submit names from addi- 
tional ethnic groups to include on the Affirmative Action for Minority Mem- 
bers Committee. 

17. A motion was made and seconded that the Execuave Council would 
meet at 10 a.m. on Thursday, January 9, 1975, instead of at 1 p.m. to allow 
council members to attend the open forum meeting on the evening of the same 
date. Passe dr 

18. It was decided that one open forum session in Phoenix would be set 
aside for discussion of Title IX legislation. 

19. It was suggested that resolutions be distributed to the editor of the 
Newsletter prior to October 1974 in order to allow action to be taken by die 
membership in Phoenix. 

20. A proposal made to Fordham by President Jewett of NAPECW regard- 
ing a joint conference with NCPEAM to be held in October 1975 in conjunc- 
tion with the Central States District meeting of NAPECW was discussed. A 
motion was made and seconded to place this on the agenda of the Executive 
Council meeting in Plioenix on Thursday, January 9, 1975. Passed, 
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21. The report of ihe Corniniiice to Review the Purposes of NCPEAM 
(Jim Ewers, chairman) was aacpted. 

22. The meeting adjourned at 4:20 p.m. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Burr is Husman 
Secretary ProTem 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
JANUARY 9, 1975 

Members in attendance: Ralph Ballou, Wayne Brumbach, Ken Church, Jim 

Ewers, Sheldon Fordham, Dale Hanson, Paul Hart- 
man, Burris Husman, C.E. Mueller, Barry Pelton, 
Jim Peterson, Fred Roby, Jr. 

Others in attendance: Frank Beardon, Beverly Becker, David Bischoff, Jim 

Breen, C-edric Dempsey, Leo Gedvilas, Bill Gustaf- 
son, Troy Hendricks, Ann Jewett, Bob Korsgaard, 
Jean Marsh, Jim Odenkirk, Betty Spears, Vernon 
Sprague, Richard Swanson, Dale Toohey, Ed Turner 

1. President Fordham called the meeting to order at 10 a.m. 

2. The minutes of the March 29, 1974, Executive Council meeting were 
approved. 

3. A motion was made and seconded to defer action on the resolutions 
presented by the Resolutions Committee until they were presented in written 
form. Passed. 

4. A motion was made and seconded that the dudes and obligations un- 
dertaken by the Affirmative Action for Minority Members Committee be ab- 
sorbed and taken over bv the Membership Committee. Passed. 

5. The reports of the International Relations, Legislative, and Necrology 
committees were received: 

6. A motion was made and seconded that the Policies Committee chair- 
man receive copies of the minutes of the winter and spring meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive C:ounril prior to their appearance in the annual Proceedings. Passed. 

7. A motion was made and seconded that the 80th annual convention be 
held m Orlando, Florida, January 6-9, 1977, and that negotiations with the Or- 
lando Hyatt House should proceed. Passed. 

A motion was made and seconded that the new chairman of the Time and 
Site (>)mrnittee survey the membership to develop a rotational pattern for the 
next six years that would take into consideration locadon and time. Passed. 

8. The meeting was recessed for lunch and reconvened at 1:15 p.m. 

9. Husman reviewed the convention program and idendficd various 
changes involving location and substitutions. 

10. A motion was made and seconded to submit the report of the Commit- 
tee to Review the Purposes of NCPEAM to the Constituuon Committee 
Passed. 
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1 1. A motion was wmIv and seconded to grant emeritus membership status 
to Thomas M. Evans, Victor P. Dauer, and Louis J. Richert. Passed. 

12. The following NAPECW members joined the meeting at 2 p.m.: Ann 
Jewell, president of the NAPECW, University of Georgia, Athens; Bcvcriy Beck- 
er, liaison to the NCPEAM. Skidmore College; Jean Marsh, cochairperson of 
the joint committee, Towson State College, Maryland. 

13. Husman will make arrangements to place Henry F. Dunbar s thesis in 
the archives at the University of Illinois. Fordham will consult King McCristal 
concerning implementation of the writing of the history of the NCPEAM. A 
motion was made and seconded to reduce the membership of the Historical 
Records Committee to three, plus the archivist and president, who would serve 
as members ex officio. Passed. 

14. The reports of the Public Relations, Research, and Operating Codes 
committees and the Project Advisory Board were received. 

15. A motion was made and seconded that a member of the Executive 
Council be appointed by the president as a liaison officer to attend the NAP- 
ECW board of directors* meetings and to participate in other NAPECW events, 
as invited. This liaison officer will be appointed for two years, subject to rcap- 
jK)intnu*ni. A motion was made and seconded to amend the motion by deleting 
(he words "member of the Executive Council." Passed. A motion was made and 
seconded to amend the motion by striking the words "two years" and to insert 
the words "for a fx^iod of time up to the discretion of the President." Defeated. 
The main motion pas.^ed as follows: 

That the president appoint an NCPEAM-NAPECW liaison officer to 
attend the NAPECW board of directors' meetings and to participate in 
other NAPECW affairs as invited. This liaison officer will be ap- , 
pointed for two years, subject to reappointment. 

16. A motion was made and seconded to accept the Constitution Commit- 
tee report, which will be presented to the business meeting on January 10 but 
cannot be voted upon until the meeting next year in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
Passed. 

17. A motion was made and seconded to accept the report of the Nomi- 
nations Committee, which identified Seymour Kleinman and Fred Roby, Jr., as 
candidates for the office of second vice president and C.E. Mueller for the office 
of secretary -treasurer. Passed. 

18. A motion was made and seconded to have a separate mailing of the 
NAPECW-NCPEAM opinionnaire accompanied by a covering letter carrying 
the signatures of the presidents of the two organizations. Passed. 

19. Betty Spears extended an invitation to NCPEAM members to attend the 
NAPECW annual convention, June 4-8, 1976, at Asilomar Conference Grounds, 
Pacific Grove, California. 

20. A motion was made and seconded that the budget for 1976 presented by 
the Finance Committee be approved. Passed. 

Husman recommended that the Finance Committee consider the possibility 
of a registration fee and that the past president become a member of the Fi- 
nance Q^mmittee. 

21. Gedvilas disu-ibuted a questionnaire for the participants in the con- 
vention program, which will facilitate the publication of the Proceedings. 

22. The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C.E. Mueller 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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EXECUTIVE CX)UNCIL MEETING 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
JANUARY 10, 1975 

Members present: Ralph Ballou, Wayne Brumbach, Ken Church, Jim 

Ewers, Sheldon Fordham, Paul Hartman, Biirris 
Husman, C.E. Mueller, Barry Pel ton, Jim Peterson, 
Fred Roby, Jr. 

Others in attendance: Frank Beardon, David Bischoff, Cedric Dempsey, Ed 

Malen, Jim Odenkirk 

L The meeting was railed to order by President Fordham at 7:30 a.m. 

2. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the following resolution: 
Rrsolved, by the National College Physical Education Association in 
convention assembled in Phoenix, Arizona. January, 1975, that the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the organization continue to investigate the vi- 
ability of NCPEAM combining with NAPECVV into one professional 
organization and report back to the membership at the next annual 
meeting, 

A motion was made and seconded to table the above resolution. Passed. 

3. A motion was made and seconded to adopt the following resolution: 
Resolved, that NCPEAM urge the American Association of University 
Presidents to recommend to the National Collegiate Athletic Associ- 
ation and the Association of Intercollegiate Athletics for Women to of- 
fer financial aid received by student-athletes on the same admission 
and retention standards as for all students and any aid received should 
not be primarily dependent upon skill or involvement. 

Defeated. 

A motion wa.s made and seconded that each successive past president of 
NCPEAM automatically be placed on the Finance Committee for the year fol- 
lowing his term of office. Passed. 

A motion was made and seconded that a $5 registration fee be charged all 
persons attending the annual meeting starting with the 79th annual meeting in 
Mot Springs, Arkansas. 

A motion was made and seconded to amend the main motion as follows: 
include after "all persons" the words "except students and wives." Passed. 

A motion was made and seconded to amend the main motion by changing 
the $5 registration fee to a $10 registration fee. Defeated. 

The main motion passed. 

5. A motion was made and seconded that NCPEAM endorse the position 
statement of the Joint Committee on Physical Education and Athletics in Col- 
leges and Universities, "Professional Status of Collegiate Coaches." Passed. 

6. A motion was made and seconded to rescind the motion relative to the 
NCPEAM -NAP KCW liaison officer passed at the January 9 meeting. Passed. 

1. A motion was made and seconded that the president app>oint a member 
of the NCPEAM Executive Council to serve as an NCPEAM-NAPECW liaison 
officer to attend the NAPECW board of directors' meetings and to participate 
in other NAPECVV affairs, as invited. NCPEAM will underwrite the travel ex- 
penses of the NCPEAM-NAPECW liaison officer to the NAPECW meetings. 
Passed. 
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8. A motion was made and seconded to approve the deadlines for special 
interest group sessions. Passed. 

9. A motion was made and seconded that the constitution be revised so 
that the immediate past president will serve as a member of the Executive 
Council. Passed. 

10. A motion was made and seconded that association members who make 
a commitment to appear on the program at the annual conference must make 
their presentation in person, except in the case of an emergency. In the latter 
instance, the member must assume the responsibility of providing a stand-in. 
Also, in order for final manuscripts to be included in the Proceedings, they 
must be submitted to the editor no later than at the time of the annual meeting. 
Pa.H.sed. 

1 1. The meeting was adjourned at 9 a.m. 



Respectfully submitted, 
C.E. Mueller 
Secretary-Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
PHOENIX. ARIZONA 
JANUARY 12, 1975 

Members present: Ralph Ballou, Wayne Bruinbach, Ken Church, Shel- 

don Fordham, Paul Hartman, Bunris Husman, 
Charles Mand, C.E. Mueller, Barry Pclton, Fred 
Roby, Jr., Tom Sheehan, Wynn Updyke 

Others in attendance: Beverly Becker, Leo Cedvilas, Troy Hendricks, Bob 

Korsgaard, Jim Odenkirk 

1. The meeting was called to order by President Husman at 7 a.m. 

2. A motion was made and seconded that the agenda be approved. 
Passed. 

A motion was made and seconded that all papers for inclusion in the 
Proceedings of the Phoenix meeting be submitted to Leo Cedvilas by February 
\, \915. Passed. 

A motion was made and seconded to include the Brum bach invocation in 
the Proceedings. Passed. 

3. President Husman reappointed Bill Fleming as editor of the 
Newsletter and announced the following deadlines: 

a. For the February Newsletter, items must be given to the editor by 
January 20. 

b. For the May Newsletter, items must be given to the editor by May 1. 

c. For the October Newsletter, items must be given to the editor by 
October 1. 

4. A motion was made and seconded that the convention luncheon and 
the social evening be scheduled on the same date, as they were for the Phoenix 
convention. Passed. 

^ 5. A motion was made and seconded to approve the format of the 1976 
^ -rvention. Passed. 
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A motion was made and scronded that in the event Bill Cosby, or someone 
comparable, is invited to speak at the general session, a certificate or token of 
appreciation be presented to him. Passed. 

6. President Husman distributed a temporary roster of committee 
chairmen. 

7. A motion was made and seconded to approve the president's ap- 
pointment of Fred Roby, Jr., as NCPEAM-NAPECW liaison officer to attend 
the NAPECW board of directors* meetings and to participate in other NAP- 
ECVV affairs, as invited. Passed. 

8. A motion was made and seconded to shift the officers in the Body of 
Knowledge division as follows: Updyke will become first vice chairman, and 
Jack Schendel will become second vice chairman. Passed. 

President Husman will consult the Constitution Committee regarding the 
shifting of positions within a division for their review and discussion. 

9. President Husman has appointed a president's committee to study the 
possibility of future joint meetings between NCPEAM and NAPECW. 

10. A motion was made and seconded that the possibility be explored of 
altering the Orlando meeting dates so that the convention would adjourn on 
Saturday, instead of Sunday. Passed. 

1 1. President Husman requested that the Time and Site Committee extend 
the rotation schedule determining dates and geographical locations for future 
annual meetings. 

12. The Ihiited States Military Academy at West Point extended an invita- 
lion to host the NCPEAM convention at a future date (agenda item for Atlantic 
City meeting). 

13. A motion was made and seconded that a discussion be held at the At- 
lantic City meeting regarding die release form for authors so that articles from 
the Proceedings may be included in ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center), Passed. 

14. A discussion about the three division vice chairmen's serving as a com- 
mittee to organize the Think Room was deferred to the Atlantic City meeting. 

15. The meeting adjourned at 9:20 a.m. 



Respectfully submitted, 
C.E. Mueller 
Secretary-Treasurer 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
ATLANTIC CITY 
MARCH 16, 1975 

Ralph Ballou, Ken Church, Paul Hartman, Burris 
Husman, C.E. Mueller, Barry Pelton, Fred Roby, Jr., 
Jack Schendel, Tom Sheehan, Wynn Updyke, Har- 
old VanderZwaag 

Beverly Becker, Jan Broekhoff, Shqidon Fordham, 
LeoGedvilas, Troy Hendricks, Owen Holyoak 



Meinlx'rs present: 



Others in attendance: 
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1. The meeting was ciilletl to order by President Husman at 8:30 a.m. 

2. Item 9 of the January 12, 1975, minutes was corrected to read "of 1977 
joint meetings." The minutes were approved as corrected. 

3. A motion was made and seconded to approve the agenda with the pre- 
rogative that the president may adjust the order based on availability of re- 
spondents. Passed. 

•h C;edviIas^feported that the cost of printing the Proceedings would be 
$4,000 this year, compared to $3,200 last year. 

5. A motion was made and seconded to schedule time during special in- 
terest meetings for presentation of research papers that would be published in 
the Proceedings. Passed. The chairman of the Research Committee will confer 
with the Progiam Committee chairman to make these arrangements. 

6. A motion was made and seconded to approve the committees ap- 
pointed by President Husman. Passed. 

7. The division ( hairman reviewed the progress of program planning for 
the Hot Springs conference. 

8. A motion was made and seconded that time be set aside from 7 p.m. to 
8:30 f).m. in the first open forum for a presentation regarding the 1976 Olym- 
pics in Montreal. Withdrawn. 

A motion was made and seconded that the International Relations Com- 
mittee be given one hour of the three-hour time block parallel to the special in- 
terest groups for a structured pre-Olympics presentation. Defeated. 

A motion was made and seconded that the pre-Olympics presentation be a 
part of the open foriun on Thursday evening and that it abide by open forum 
guid<' lines. Passed. 

9. rhe meeting recessed at 10:30 a.m. and reconvened Monday, March 17, 
at 7:30 a.m. 

10. Wayne Brumbach and the Program Committee (and all subsequent 
program committees) will be responsible for evaluating next year's convention 
program and making recommendations to the Executive Council. 

' W. President Husman reported that NAPECW and AIAW have been asked 
to join the NCPEAM-NCAA-AAHPER joint committee, and the operating code 
will be revised to reflect this change. (The secretary-treasurer will send copies of 
the joint committee's operating code to members of the Executive Council). 

12. A motion was made and seconded that President Husman charge the 
Resolutions Committee to develop proposals for resolutions and, after they 
have been approved, report to the Executive Council how they have been im- 
plemented. (Items I, J, K, and O of the Resolutions Committee operating code 
will Ix* revised.) 

13. A motion was made and .seconded to endorse recommendation of a 
joint NAPKCVV-NCPEAM breakfast meeting that a task force be appointed to 
develop a mission statement and alternative plans that would lead to an alli- 
ance or merging of NAPECW and NCPEAM. Pas5ffd. 

M. A motion was made and seconded that each division be provided with 
$2(K) for non-asso* iation member speakers at division meetings, the money to be 
taken froi'n the special projects fund and for the Hot Springs convention only. 
Passed. 

15. President Husman announced that the next Executive Council meet- 
ing will f)e held on Wednesday. January 7, 1976, at 1:30 p.m. to cover the ex- 
panded agenda. 
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16. A motion was made and seconded thai the Convention Program Com- 
mittee utilize respective NAPECW-NCPEAM division personnel for structuring 
the Orlando program. Passed. 

17. Presidents Jewett and Husman will write an article regarding the ap- 
pointment of the task force to study NAPECW-NCPEAM merger possibilities 
and announcing the intended joint meeting in Orlando, Florida. It will be pub- 
lished in the fall of 1975 in Spectrum and the NCPEAM Newsletter and distrib- 
uted to all college and junior college physical education department chair- 
persons, as well as to editors of state physical education associations. 

18. Fred Roby, Jr., and Beverly Becker will write a news item for Update 
summarizing the results of the joint NAPECW-NCPEAM meeting held in At- 
lantic City. 

19. The Quest Advisory Board requested that mailings for Quest, 
NCPEAM, and NAPECW be centralized in an executive secretary's office. No 
action was taken because of insufficient funds. 

20. Tom Sheehan will serve as chairman of a committee of division sec- 
ond vice chairmen to plan and organize the Think Room for the Hot Springs 
convention. 

21. Hartman identified the problem of not knowing which association 
members were interested in serving as officers of the various divisions. This 
item will be placed on the agenda of the next Executive Council meeting. 

22. The meeting was adjourned at 10:00 a.m. 



Respectully submitted, 
C.£. Muelter 
Secretary-Treasurer 



MINUTES, ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 



GENERAL SESSION 
BUSINESS MEETING 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
JANUARY 10, 1975 



1. The meeting was called to order by President Fordham at 10:45 a.m. 

2. Randy Randalls, executive vice president of the Phoenix Chamber of 
('ommerce, gave the welcoming address. 

3. The minutes of the annual business meeting held December 27, 1973, 
were approved. 

4. The president's report was received. 

5. A motion was made and seconded to receive the secretary -treasurer's re- 
port. Passed. 

6. Korsgaard presented the Constitution Committee report, in which he 
announced that these amendments are to be voted on at next year's meeting: 

a. 'I'he immediate past president shall serve as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council. 

b. The term of office for the secretary-treasurer shall he two years, in- 
stead of one year. 

Vht' motion to accept the rejK>rt was passed. 

7. Sprague presented the names of the nominees for second vice presi- 
dent: S<-yrnour Kleiiiman and Fred Roby, Jr. He also presented the name of 
C.E. Mueller for secreuiry-treasiirer. There were no nominations from the floor 
for either office. 

Fred Roby, Jr., was elected second vice president. 
.C.E. Mueller was elected secretary-treasurer. 

8. Betty Spears, president-elect of NAPECW, extended an invitation to 
NC:PEAM members to attend the NAPECW annual convention June 4-8, 1976, 
at Asilomar Conference Grounds, Pacific Grove, California. 

9. Beardon presented the Finance Committee report. A motion was made 
and seconded to approve the budget for 1976. Passed. 

A motion was made and seconded that a $5 registration fee be charged all 
persons, except students and wives, attending the annual meeting stardng with 
the 79th annual convention in Hot Springs, Arkansas. A motion to amend the 
main motion to read a "$I0 registration fee" was made. Defeated. The main 
motion pa.ssed. 

10. A motion was made and seconded to grant emeritus membership status 
to Thomas M. Evans, Victor P. Dauer, and Lewis J. Rickert. Passed. 

11. Turner, chairman of the Necrology Committee, reported that the fol- 
lowing memlx'rs died during 1974: Joseph P. Dolan, Charles W. Hackensmith, 
Howard C^. Leiixe, and Paul R. Washke. 

12. Hendricks extended an invitation to the membership to attend the 
1976 convention in Hot Springs, Arkansas. A motion was made and seconded 
that the 1977 convention be held at the Orlando Hyatt House, Orlando, Flor- 
ida, January 6-9, 1977. Passed. 
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13. Bischoff presented (he NCPEAM-NAPECW Conferences and Projects 
Conimiiiec report. A motion was made and seconded that the president appoint 
a member of the NCPEAM Executive Council to serve as an NCPEAM-NAP- 
ECW liaison officer to attend the NAPECW board of directors' meetings and 
participate in other NAPECW affairs, as invited. NCPEAM will underwrite the 
travel expenses of the NCPEAM-NAPECW liaison officer to the NAPECW 
nwt'iiui^s ^..Fussed. 

14. Malen presented the report of the Joint Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics in Colleges and Universities. A motion was made and sec- 
onded that the position statement "Professional Status of Collegiate Coaches" 
be adopted. A motion was made and seconded to amend the main motion to 
substitute the word "may" for "should" under CI— 3rd column. Passed. A 
motion was made and seconded to either sustain or overrule the chair's decision 
to allow the above amendment. The chair was overruled. The main motion was 
defeated, 

15. Briimbach commented about a motion passed by the Executive Coun- 
cil that in effect states that association members who make a commitment to 
appear on the program at the annual conference must make their presentation 
in jXTSon, except in cases of emergency. In the latter instance, a member must 
assume the responsibility of providing a stand-in. This procedure is necessary 
Ix'cause the no-shows tend to reduce the effectiveness of the annual program. 

16. Gedviias urged program participants to submit their manuscripts as 
early as possible for inclusion in the Proceedings. He also reported on a motion 
passed by the Executive Cloimcil that states that in order for manuscripts to be 
included in the Proceedings, they must be submitted to the editor no later than 
at the lime of the annual meeting. 

17. A motion was made and seconded to rescind action taken at last year's 
meeting granting Chalmer Hixson emeritus status. Passed. 

18. The meeting adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 



Respectfully submitted, 
C.£. Mueller 
Secretary-Treasurer 





STANDING COMMITTEES 



CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 

Communication was initialed btHwecn ihe Constitution Committee and the 
Committcf to Review the Purposes of NCPEAM and the Operating Codes 
Committee in order to reconcile and correct a current and fxwsible future prob- 
lem, to wit: the recently adopted constitution contains an aim and objectives; 
the ofXTUting manual contains a differing set; the Committee to Review the 
Purposes of NCPEAM suggests a third set. 

It is the understanding that the president's committee intends to move for 
the adoption of its set. Comparison of the aim and objectives in th<j consti- 
tution with the proposed set is clearly indicated before final action is taken. 

If a new aim and new objectives are adopted as a committee report with 
the intent that they shall replace those of the constitution, it is mandated that 
the new set cannot be voted on by the membership until the annual meeting af- 
ter it has been presented to the membership. The constitution docs allow for a 
mail vote but this is not the recommendation of the Committee to Review the 
Purposes of NC^PEAM or the Constitution Committee. 

The Operating Oxies Committee is mandated to revise its codes by substi- 
tuting the set that apfxars in the constitution for the one that has been pub- 
lished in the operating code. 

Sour* comments relative to the report of the Committee to Review the Pur- 
poses of NCPEAM (January 1974 revision) are appended to this report. 

The members of the Constitution Committee were requested to scrutinize 
and review the constitution in order to determine if there were imperfections, 
inconsistencies, omissions, etc. Some observations follow: 

Article III— Membership. Section 2 affirms that the NCPEAM is restricted 
to men. Section 6 indicates that individual members of affiliated societies may 
become members of the NCPEAM. The interpretation is that only individual 
male members of affiliated societies are eligible to join the NCPEAM. 

Article IV — Governance and Duties of Officers. In Section 2, in order to be 
consistent with Section 4, the division chairmen and vice chairmen should be 
listed in alphabetical order as follows: 

e. The chairman of the Division of Body of Knowledge 

f. The first vice chairman of the Division of Body of Knowledge 

g. I'he second vice chairman of the Division of Body of Knowledge 

h. The chairman of the Division of Professional Preparation 

i. The first vice chairman of the Division of Professional Preparation 

j. The second vice chairman of the Division of Professional Preparation 
k. The chairman of the Division of Sport and Leisure 
I. The first vice chairman of the Division of Sport and Leisure 
in. The second vice chairman of the Division of Sport and Leisure 
This change merely represents an editorial correction and docs not consti- 
tute a consdtutional change. 

Article IV, Section 4h, states, "Under unusual circumstances (e.g., the lack 
of a quorum at the designated meeting for elections) the incumbent officers and 
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Executive Council meinljer.s shall remain in their respective positions for the 
ensuing year/* It was suggested that it would seem more appropriate to have 
the officers elected at past meetings move up, but leave the second vice chair- 
man position open or provide for a temporary appointment by the president 
and/or the Executive Council. This suggestion was received too late to be con- 
sidered by the committee. Perhaps the Executive Council may wish to ask the 
1975 Constitution Committee to direct some attention to this suggestion: 

President Fordham suggested that the Constitution Committee consider 
two changes: (1) that the past president be made an official member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and (2) that the term of office of the secretary- treasurer be for 
two years. 

A poll of the Constitution Committee resulted in a rejection of the first 
proposal for the following reasons: (1) it had been considered and rejected by 
the original Restructure Committee of tvvo to three years ago; (2) it was consid- 
ered and rejected by xhe Executive Council when it adopted the Restructure 
Committee's report and again when the revised constitution was adopted; (3) it 
was considered and rejected by the Constitution Committee when it was draft- 
ing the revised constitution. Further, no new rationale was presented to justify 
a change. 

A poll resulted in an approval of the second proposal. Therefore the Con- 
stitution Committee proposes a constitutional amendment: that Article IV, Sec- 
tion 4g, be amended by inserting after the word "officers'* and before the word 
"and" the phrase "with the exception of the secretary-treasurer*' (first line). 
Also, a new sentence is to be added: "The secretary-treasurer shall be elected to 
a two-year term of office that shall extend from the close of the annual meeting 
at which he is elected to the close of the annual meeting held during the second 
year of ) is term." 

It is to be noted that even a three-year term of office might be acceptable in 
order that the secretary-treasurer serve throughout the period of time (three 
years) that an incoming second vice president would be in office. There may be 
merit in accepting such a proposal. 

The chairman of the Constitution Committee extends his appreciation to 
the members of the committee, the chairmen of the Operating Codes Commit- 
tee and the Committee to Review the Purposes of NCPEAM, and President 
Sheldon Fordham for their assistance and cooperation during the past yezir. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Robert Korsgaard 
Chairman 

Addendum: Comments Relative to the Report of the Committee to Review the 
Purposes of the NCPEAM (January 1974 Revision) 

Note: Where section designations in the 1974 revision differ from those in the 
1975 revision— included in the report of the Committee to Review the Purposes 
of NCPEAM — the designations in the 1975 revision are given p>arenthetically. 

Aim of NCPEAM 

The present constitution states the aim is "to further the achievement of 
physical education and sports in institutions of higher education.'* The presi- 
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(Icfit's commitiet* claini?) ihc aim is "to assist with the advancement of physical 
education at all levels.'^ There is a fundamental question that the association 
must ask itself: do we exist to promote physical education and sports in the col- 
legiate setting or do we exist to use the academic setting as a vehicle to promote 
physical education at all levels? It does make a difference in the way we focus 
our attention. 

Objectives of NCPEAM 

1. Should objective 3 be so specific as (o identify the means by which the 
objective is to be achieved or should this be relegated to the subsequent section 
related to "achieving association objectives"? 

2. Should objective 3 be clarified by revising it to read, "To review the 
professional recommendations of the association periodically for reaffirmation, 
change, or abolition"? 

3. Does objective 8 say all that we exjxrt it to say? The present consti- 
tutional statements apjx'ar to say something stronger and a little different, e.g., 
"develop interdisciplinary relationships with kindred fields of knowledge . . . 
anthropology, history, philosophy, physiology, psychology, sociology, sports 
medirine, and other disciplines." If the committee repKjrt intends something 
like this, it d(X'sn't appear to say so. The committee report appears to refer to 
sister organi/atic)ns, such as the AAHPER, NAPECW, and Society of State 
Directors. 

Achiexnni^ Association Objectives 

1. Is it necessary or desirable to place items .A2, A3, and possibly A4 (lb, 
Ic, and Id) in this report? Isn't this a finiction of the operating codes? 

2. Regarding item CI (3a), unification is much dependent on the NAP- 
ECW aim and objectives and raises the saihe question with regard to the aim of 
NC:PEAM. Note that the title of the women's group is National Association for 
Physical Education of College Women. It is to be noted that the membership 
has not mandated a merger with NAPECW and until it does, perhaps item C 
(3) needs to be tempered or modified., 

3. If item Dc {4c) is prescriptive, is it possible to call upon all school and 
college administrators, despite the desirability of such an effort? If it becomes 
incumbent upon someone or some group in the association to achieve this pur- 
pose, is it possible? 

Finally, the Constitution Committee suggests a careful review, consid- 
eration, and reconciliation of the subject Ix^fore final action is taken on the 
matier. Our aim and objectives are not to be taken lightly or underestimated 
and demand careful attention. T\\x$ is not intended to imply that the president's 
committee has done anything but a great piece of work but only that there re- 
main final thought and action before ratification. 



1. The chairman received and studied the op>erating code for the Con- 
vention Program C>)mmittee. 

2. The program format for the Phoenix meeting was approved by the 
committee. 



CONVENTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE 



Activities 
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Recoininendaiioiis loi f^ioi^iani con tent, which were based on the open 
forum in Kansas Ciiy, weic mailed to the division first vice chairmen. 

•I. In early February, after consultation with the convention manager, a 
proposed convention budget was submitted to the president and secretary- 
treasurer. 

i), The Executive Council ajDproved the recommendation that the Western 
College Men'.s Physical Education Society Ix? responsible for the second genera! 
se.ssion. Further contact was made with Robert Bergstrom, who secured the gen- 
eral session sf^eaker. 

6. Program information and audio- visual request sheets were developed. 
These were used for reporting the program and for requesting audio-visual 
ec i u i pmen t , res pec ti \'e 1 y , 

7. Program content was discussed with the division officers in Anaheim. 
The final program was received in September, at which time it was collated 
and sent to the convention manager for the assignment of facilities. 

8. The program was final i/ed for the Newsletter in October, and the final 
draft was sent to the secretary- treasurer in November. 

9. The c hairman met with President Fordham concerning the convention 
program on Thursday, October 31, and Friday, November 1. 

Guidelines for Special Interest Group Sessions 

The sfH'c ial interest group sessions were originated by NCPEAiM to im- 
prove the value of its annual meeting to its members. The original concept of 
the sessions was that they would Ix- formally scheduled times during which 
memlxTs could rather informally meet and discuss specific professional prob- 
lems, share exjx^icnces, c^r try out some new and perhaps radical thoughts. To 
a.ssist in implementing this concept, the following guidelines are suggested: 

1. Fhe numlxr of sessions and their lex at ion in the program will be decid- 
ed by the first vice president in consultation with the president and second vice 
president. 

2. I hc sc heciuiing of topics and discussion leaders will be a part of the du- 
ties of the second vice president. 

3. I he second vice president will be responsible for preparing a short no- 
tice for the spring edition of the Xeiosletter reminding members of the special 
interest groups and inviting them to send suggestions to him as soon as possi- 
ble for the next annual meeting. 

4. The second vice president will receive suggestions until midsummer and 
then develop a j^rogram for each of the sessions allowed in the convention pro- 
gram. In developing the program the second vice president will be guided by 
the followMng: 

a. If several topics appear to be equal value or interest and if there 
are more suggested topics than can be presented in the program, top 
priority will hv given to the first sugge.stions received. 

f>. In the event two or more members suggest the same topic, the 
one suggesting it first will be invited to serve as the discussion leader for 
that meeting. 

c. v\o more than eight topics will be scheduled for each session. 

d. A balanced program will be sought for each of the sessions in 
an effort to offer topics of interest to as many of the members as 



possible. 
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5. Only in excepdoiial circumstances, which must be agreed upon by the 
president and first vice president, will formal groups associated with N CPE AM 
be allowed to use these times for their meetings. 

6. No formal papers are to be presented in these meetings, which are to be 
devoted entirely to discussions related to the topic listed in the program. 

7. There should be no direct relationship between meetings scheduled by 
the divisions and this part of the program. 

8. The second vice president will have the program established with firm 
commitments from all discussion leaders in order to meet any program dead- 
lines established by the first vice president. 

9. The second vice president will request all discussion leaders to give him 
any special requests for room arrangement and/or audio-visual equipment that 
will be needed for the meeting. He will jmss on any requests to the convention 
manager through the first vice president. 

Recommendations 

1. A convention budget should be submitted and approved at the Execu- 
tive Council meeting held in conjunction with the AAHPER convention. 

2. Support funds should be given each division to dievelop an outstanding 
program. These funds should not be allotted to NCPEAM members who ap- 
pear on the program. 



The committee was sent the following report, which shows the proposed 
budget for 1976. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Burris f. Hustnan 
Chairman 



HNANCE COMMITTEE 



Activities 



Balance Forward 



1974 1974 1976 

Budget Receipts and Expenditures Budget 



1. Estimated balance, 
September 1, 1975 



$ 500 



I 998 



I 500 



Receipts 



2. Membership dues (1,000: $20) 20,000 

3. Proceedings s2Aes 1,900 



19,252 
1,466 



20,000 
1,500 



Total Revenue 



$22,400 



$21,716 



$22,000 
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Expenditures 



4. 


Sp>ecial projects 


$ 5,000 


$ 4,950 


$ 5,000 


5. 


Proceedings 


6,000 


3,097 


4,000 


6. 


Quest 


3,300 


3,179 


3,300 


7. 


Newsletters 


500 


841 


850 




a\ 11 vl 1 1 ^1 1 mMMi f n nr 
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2,-^50 


9. 


General operations 


3,500 


4,250 


4,000 


10. 


Presitleni's contingency fund 


500 






11. 


Officers' expenses and fees 


1,600 


2,512 


2,100 




Total Expenditures 


521,900 


$21,081 


$21,500 


12. 


Estimated balance, 










August 30, 1976 


500 


635 


500 



Pat Mueller, as you know, prepared this report and as usual was prompt 
and efficient in getting it to me. Comments in the following section were writ- 
ten by the secretary- treasurer, 

ltem.s of Informalion and Perhaps Aclion 



In Iiem 12, the total listed under 1974 receipts and expenditures, $635, is 
different from the fund balance at the end of the fiscal year because it includes 
some members who have already paid their dues for the subsequent year. Please 
do not be concerned about thi.s inconsistency. 

In item 11, approximately $900 more was spent than budgeted, primarily 
due to the officers' travel expenses during the summer months to take care of 
association business. I suspect that in the past, some of the travel expenses were 
absorbed by college and university budgets, but this is no longer the case be- 
cause of the economic squeeze. Perhaps we need to take a look at this item, be- 
cause to my knowledge only the secretary-treasurer's fee of $1,000 and officers' 
travel to the annual meeting in the amount of $600 have been officially ap- 
proved by the membership. These additional expenditures have usually been 
approved by the Executive Council. 

Note in item 10 that I have discontinued the president's contingency fund 
and in essence have added it to the officers' expenses and fees. 

In item 9, the general operations have increased because of inflationary in- 
creases in supplies and expenses, secretarial and clerical wages, addressbgraph 
and mailing fees, and the auditors' fees. At one time the association did not pay 
for long-distance telephone calls of the officers, but since college budgets have 
been tightened, all of the officers now have association credit cards. Also, we 
spent $250 on the AAHPER booth and I seriously question the advisability of 
continuing this project. 

In item 8. the annual meeting exceeded the amount budgeted. Convention 
costs vary from year to year, depending on the locale and the manager of the 
convention. In some situations, the costs are absorbed by the local physical edu- 
cation department, but this too has been affected by tight budgets. 

In item 7, the cost of printing the Newsletter has increased because of the 
expansion and improvement of the Newsletter. 
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In item 5, the Proceeditifrs cost about half of what was budgeted, because a 
committee recommended reducing the size of the publication, and this resulted 
in a considerable savings. However, in talking to Lep Gedvilas, 1 believe the 
costs of this year's Proceedings will be in the neighborhood of $4,000. 

In item 4, $5,000 has been set aside for special projects and by sendmg a 
copy of this letter to Dave Bischoff, I am suggesting that he may want to sub- 
mil a 1976 budget for special projects. 

There is some question as to whether we want to continue to operate on 
such a close relationship between revenue and expenditures. However, if we 
could consider the possibility of transferring limited funds from the special 
projects account, in case we get into financial difficulty, perhaps the dues can 
remain at the present rate. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Frank Bearden 
Chairman 



Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for Year Ending August 31, 1974 



Fund Balance, September /, 1973 
Receipts 

Membership dues 
Publication proceeds 
Reimbursed expenses 
Interest credited 

Total 

Disbursements 

Office supplies 

Secretarial and clerical 

Addrcssograph and mailing 

Printing 

Newsletter 

Proceedings, 1974 

Quest 

C:on vent ion expenses, net 
Secretary-treasurer's fees 
Officers' expenses and fees 
Audit 

AAHPER booth rental 
Miscellaneous 

SDC project — Professor Frank SmalP 
Total 



Regular 
Fund 

$ 1,488.86 



14,412.00 
536.88 
391.20 

$15,340.08 



$ 427.26 
900.00 
1,180.36 
818.05 
84L61 
3,097.80 
3,179.70 
2,252.91 
1,000.00 
1,512.85 
335.00 
254.68 
139.75 

$15,939.97 



Special 
Fund^ 

$ - 



4,755.00 



8.60 
$ 4,763.60 



2.90 
1.051.50 
$ 1,054.40 
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Inter-Fund Tran.sfi'rs (Sin } \ 5 OO 



15.00 



Fund Balance, August 31, 1974 S 873.97 5 3,724.20 

Summary of Fund Balances. August 31, 1974 

NCPEAM special Projects Fund^ 

Checking, University National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota % 190 60 
Savings, Home Federal Savings 3,533!60 

'^^^''^ 5 3,724.20 
NCPEAM Regular Fund 

Checking. University National Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota % 873.97 



Total Funds Balance 



f 4,598.17 



...M.M !" ^ Kind was created undtT a new dues structure and revised con- 

> r I n project, of the SDC (Scholarly Direcuons Committee) and 

V( Pfc vv .^iTvPF^ Comrnutee) under a Projects Advisory Board (PAR) of the 



HISTORICAL RECORDS COMMITTEE 
Recommenda lions and Action items 

As chairman of the Historical Records Committee, I have had the oppor- 
tunity to read correspondence of the past chairmen since 1968. The operating 
c(xie IS sound and, hopefully, will result in the preservation of all those docu- 
ments that are the historical building blocks of the organization. I can only re- 
peat several things that have been said in the past and propose several small 
uleas of my own: 

I r 'o/.''i"'^-^' ^""^^''^ (P^^I^' Columbia, 1950), "A Brief History of 

the C.PLA. should be part of the archives at the University of Illinois if it is 
not there already. 

2 Everyone seems in agreement that a new history of the organization 
should be done. Logically, a graduate student from the University of Illinois 
should Ix' the one to do it. If NCPEAM members feel strongly about it a |500 
scholarship-endowment could be established for a deserving student or physical 
educator to write such a history. 

3. A committee of six seems too large; we don't need that many for the 
work needed by this group; possibly you might consider a constitutional 
amendment. 

vrr ol'v '^"^'^'^ should be included in the next Newsletter urging all 

NCPEAM members, especially former officers, to donate to the permanent ar- 
ch ivi.st-historian, "Ace*' Moore, all documents that might be of value to our 
orgjuii/ation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
John A. Lucas, 

O Chairman 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Aciiviiks 

1. Defining the role of the International Relations Committee within the 
present organization of NCPEAM. 

2. Coordinating with the NAPECW International Relations Committee 
regarding future joint projects. Also with similar bodies in AAHPER, state or- 
ganizations, and international bodies, such as ICHPER and ICSPE. 

3. A North American society for specialists in comparative and inter- 
national sport and physical education is being proposed. We are determining 
our role in such an organization. 

4. During the Phoenix meeting, members with interests in international 
relations will meet in a special interest group session and discuss the above and 
determine actions to be taken and establish projects for the coming year. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Dale P. Toohey, 
Chairman 



LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 

Purpose 

Provide information to NCPEAM regarding legislation related to health, 
physical education, and recreation. 

Aciiviiics 

Collecting information from state chairmen. 
Recommendations 

None* 
Action Items 

There are none for voting action; however, some items for discussion 
follow. 

A cjuestionnairc was sent to each state for information pertaining to new 
state legislation, pxnding state legislation, and national legislation. The follow- 
ing states have responded: 

Alabama (Art Fourier). None. 

Alaska (John Gilniore). None. 
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Arizona (Jim Odenkirk). New state legislation: A presentation will be giv- 
en from the State Board of Education. 

Arkansas (Troy Heiidricks). None. 

Georgia (Bob Bowen). New stale legislation: minimum instructional re- 
quirement in health education and physical education for preparing teachers 
(secondary level). The state will not enforce the law. 

Illinois (Jack Razor). New state legislation and pending state legislation: 
Section 6-4.7 of the OSPI circular should not be interpreted as saying that 
driver education or health education can be substituted for physical education. 
The aforementioned courses are all listed as separate courses under Article 27 of 
the School Code. Article 27 contains no provision that would allow the substi- 
tution of one course for another. 

Synopsis: House Bill 937 (ch. 122, pars. 27-5 and 27-6 and rep. par. 27-10) 
of the 78th General Assembly, State of Illinois, ammcnds the School Code. De- 
letes references to health instruction in sections relating to physical education 
and ro^x-als section requiring instruction on the effects of alcohol, controlled 
subslances, and cannabis on the human system. 

Indiana (Bill Ruffer). None. 

Louisiana (Hans l.eis). New state legislation: new constitution. 

Massachusetts (Reuben Frost). New state legislation: setting up core evalu- 
ation teams of regular teachers and special education consultants. 

Nebraska (Gene Beck). None. 

Ohio (Carl Erickson). Pending state legislation: legislation pending in the 
Ohio legislature in reference to collective bargaining for public employees in- 
cluding university professors—support needed for the AAUP position on this 
issue. 

Oregon (Roger Wiley). National legislation: Title IX is coming up for a 
considerable amount of discussion. More recently, there has been a countermove 
made by Edith Green in Cpngress to change the concept of Title IX as original- 
ly proposed by HEW. Just what is taking place I am not sure. By this comment 
I am not suggesting that the NCPEAM Legislative Committee should take ac- 
tion; however, there are certain implications that might have some relevance for 
college physical education programs. 

South Carolina (John Spurgeon). None. 

Texas (Carl I^indiss). None. 

Utah (Keith Hcnschen). Other: some ideas for state legislation for 
discussion. 

Virginia (Pat Bird). None. 
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Wyomiriir (John Woods). National legislation: update Title IX regarding 
college and university. 

/ilberta (Sieve Mendryk). None. 

Nona Scotia (Alexander Young). None 

Quebec (Dough Insleay). None. 

Jack Schendcl brought up concern about Senator William Proxmire's ia- 
leniion to continue advocating abolishment of the President's Council on Phys- 
ical Fitness and Sport. Proposed Senate bill S3604 has been lost in committee. 



Respectfully submitted, 
James L. Breen 
Chairman 



NECROLOGY COMMITTEE 



Activities 

1. To ascertain those NCPEAM members who have died since the last re- 
port of 1974. They are: Joseph P. Dolan, Charles W. Hackcnsmilh, Howard C. 
Leibee, and Paul R. Washke. 

2. To write u-ibutes for each deceased member. 

Recommendations 

None. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Edward T. Turner 
4 Chairman 

Joseph P. Dolan (1918-1974) 

Dr. Joseph P. Dolan was the son of William L. and Teresa Shelley Dolan. 
He was born in Lafayette, Indiana, on June 16, 1918. On May 15, 1943, in 
Greenville, Pennsylvania, he married Marian Molke. 

Dr. Dolan received his BS and MS from Purdue University in Lafaycilc, In- 
diana, and his EdD from North Dakota University, Grand Forks. He had been 
a regular staff member of Purdue University, Wyoming University, and Xavier 
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l-nivrrsitv of New Orleans Ix fore moviuK in 1954 to Kirksville where he joined 
the ladilty oi Noriheasi Missouri State l!ni\rrsity and served as chairman of the 
Division of Health and Physical Education for thirteen years. 

He Was nationally known for his publications, articles, and lectures con- 
cerning athletic injuries. He was 'the author of The Treatment and Prevention 
of Athletic Injuries, Athletic Injuries: Prevention and Care, and Motivations in 
(Uirnes and Play, as well as numerous journal articles. Dr. Dolan recently co 
authored Firs't-Aid Management: Athletics-Physical Education-Recreation, 

Dr. Dolan was a former United Slates Olympic athletic trainer and worked 
short training periods witli the New York Yankees, Green Bay Packers, Chicago 
Bears, and New York Giants. He served as a guest lecturer at 26 other state and 
private colleges and universities in establishing the athletic training profession 
and its standards. 

During World War 11, Dr. Dolan served with the United States Air Force in 
Guarn. 

lie was a Fellow. American College of Sports Medicine, and a member of 
Sigma Delta Psi. Plii Epsilon Kappa. Phi Delta Kappa. Sigma Zi, and Sigma 
Delta Chi. He was also a member of the Kirksville Country Club and had been 
an adive niemlx*r ,of several civic organizations. 

He is survived by two sons, Patrick Joseph Dolan of Kirksville and Mi- 
chael Allen Dolan of New Carlisle, Ohio; one daughter, Karen Anne Dolan of 
Ballwin; and his wife Marian of 1701 S. Lewis Street. Kirksville, Missouri 
63501. 

Charles W, Hackensmith (1906-1974) 

Dr. Charles W. Hackensmith was educated in the Ottawa. Illinois, public 
S( liools and served as captain of liis track, swimming, and gymnastic teams 
while tliere. He received liis BA from the University of Illinois in 1930, his MA 
in pliysiology and education from the University of Kentucky in 1935, and his 
PhD in physiology and health frorn Ohio State University in 1948. 

l ie joined the faculty of the University of Kentucky in 1930 and spent his 
entire career there. In 1971, lie retired. 

His public ations were extensive and far ranging, including health edu- 
cation, iniramunds, and ihe history of physical education. It was humorously 
Slated that Hack's dissertation, bound in two volumes and weighing some 
twenty pounds, may have been the longest ever produced at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. It eventually served as a basis for his excellent book,- The History of Phys- 
ical Education (Harjx^r and Row. 1966). 

It is to In's credit and reflects the quality of the man that he was most pro- 
diK tive during a time when otliers of less courage might have lost hope, and 
that liis efforts in history were highly reg^irded by those in his field and in gen- 
eral history as well. 

He was a recipient of the Southern District AAHPER Award and was 
granted AAHPF.R emeritus status in 1971. He also received every award the 
Kentucky AAHPER was able to give, including the Distinguished Service 
Award and the W.H. Mustaine Award. For yeaVs he was the editor of the 
KAHPER Newsletter. 

He is survived by his wife Uucinda of 124 Westwood Drive, Lexineton. 
Kentucky 40503. 
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Howard C:. Leibee (1905-1974) 

Professor Leibee was educated at the University of Colorado, where he re- 
ceived the BA, and at the University of Michigan, where he received the MA. 
Professor Leibee was a longtime member of the faculty at the University of 
Michigan, His major area of interest was the legal aspects of physical edu- 
cation. He wrote extensively in this area and also presented numerous papers at 
professional meetings. r-u i. j u 

Mr. Leilx^c was an active member of the First Presbyterian Church and the 
Kiwanis and a charter member of the Ann Arbor Square Dancing Leaders. He 
received s|xxial recognition from the National Organization for Legal Problems 
in Education (NOLPE). 

Survivors include his wife of I6I5 Cherokee Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
4810.5, and two sons. 

Paul R. Washkc (1898-1974) 

Dr. Paul R. Washkc spent most of his life in Washington. He graduated 
with a diploma from Washington State Normal School in 1918 and sub- 
sequently enrolled at the University of California, University of Washington, 
and Western Slate Teachers College in Kalamazoo, Michigan, where he received 
his BA in 1927. He was awarded his MA by the University of Michigan in 1929 
and his PhD by New York University in 1943. 

He .s-r».ed as an elementary teacher, a high school teacher, an athletic 
coach, a director of a public school education program, and from 1927 to 1930, 
an assistant professor at the University of Michigan. He came to the University 
of Oregon in 1930 and eventually served us director of the Deparmient of Phys- 
ical Education for Men and director of the Intramural Sports Program for Men 
until he retired in l%8. 

He served as a commander in the US Navy from 1942 to 1945 and was also 
a visiting professor at the University of Michigan, Utah State University, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Syracuse University, and Portland State University. He was a 
pr(xligious worker, not only on his campus, but in professional affairs at the 
stale, district, and national levels. He was president of the Oregon AHPER in 
1942 and one of the founders and charter members of the Northwest District As- 
s(Kiation of AAHPER, serving as its president in 1932. 

He received the Honor Award from the association in 1956, the Honor 
Award from the Northwest District in 1957, and the Honor Award from the 
AAHPKR in 1972- , ^ 

In Eugene, he was a member of the Rotary Club and the Roundtable Club 
and served as president of each. A practicing horseman, he managed the Or- 
egon State Fair Horse Show several limes. 

A prominent Oregon educator once said of Dr. Washke, "The educators 
and students who were trained by Paul Washke are in a uue sense the mirror of 
liis endeavors, and what one sees in that mirror does nothing but reflect credit 
and honor on this great professional." 

He is survived by his wife Ruth of 3220 Olive Sueet, Eugene, Oregon 
97405. 
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OPERATING t:ODES COMMITTEE 



Purpose 



1. To assist the Executivt* Council and committees of the association in 
developing and inamtaining efficient operations. 

2. To maintain an up-to-date operating manual. 



The primary work of the present committee has dealt with a followup to 
the extensive work of the previous committee. Changes that had been recom- 
mended were reviewed in reference to their proper inclusion in the revision of 
the operating manual. 

During the year, correspondence was carried on with various officers of the 
association in an attempt to help finalize the status of our organization's oper- 
ating codes. Committee members were consulted in reference to suggested code 
changes. 

Copies of the report of the Committee to Review the Purposes of 
NCPEAM were received from Chairman Jim Ewers. These were sent to all 
members of the Operating Codes Committee for review. Implication for 
changes in the codes as indicated by this report were studied. These will be in- 
corporated in codes at a lat/'r date. The Operating Codes Committee had no 
negative reactions on suggested changes for this report. 

Recommendations 

1. Items that have been suggested for code revision be integrated into the 
operating manual. 

2. Operating manuals be made available for all members who need them. 
The possibility of changing the tenure of the secretary- treasurer from an 

annual to a two-year term is being considered but has not yet been acted upon. 

The foregoing deals with primary changes in the NCPEAM operating 
codes as of the present time. Obviously, other changes must be made. All of the 
members of the association who have been involved in the many recent changes 
and revisions are to be congratulated ori a job well done. It is through such co- 
operative and dedicated work that we can continue to grow and develop as an 
outstanding organization. 



The chainnan reviewed the minutes of the meetings of the Executive 
Council held at Kansas City, as printed in the 1974 Proceedings. In his opin- 



Activitics 



Respectfully submitted, 
John A. Friedrich 
Chainnan 



POLICIES COMMITTEE 



Activities 
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ion, there were no iieins in [\w imiiuics thai indicated that new policies should 
be recommended as a result of actions laken by the Executive Council. No 
minutes of the meeting of the Executive Council held at Anaheim were avail- 
able to the Policies Committee chairman. It was concluded that no new policies 
were necessary since there was no notification of such by the Executive Council. 

Recommendations 

1. It is recommended thai the chairman of the Policies Committee receive 
copies of the minutes of the winter and spring meetings of the Executive Coun- 
cil prior to their appearance in the Proceedings. The latter is received by mem- 
bers so late in the year that it makes thorough review and action by the Policies 
Committee almost impossible, A further complication results from the fact that 
the spring meeting minutes do not even appear in that year's Proceedings. This 
serves to make the Policies Committee almost wholly dependent upon the Exec- 
utive Council for spx'cific items for consideration. 

2. The following members of the Policies Committee have served three 
years and must be replaced according to the constitution: Perry Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, and Chairman Richard A. Swanson, Wayne State University. 



In the absence of a report for 197S, the committee had no guidelines from pre- 
vious endeavors in continuing programs to follow. A letter was sent to each 
committee member early in the fall 1974 semester requesting any ideas they, 
might have relative to the promotion of the organization. They were urged to 
compose a letter to distribute to male college physical educators in their area 
with an appeal to attend the national convention in Phoenix. Their opinions 
were sought relative to the inclusion of community/junior college people. Four 
of the committee members responded to this request. In November a subsequent 
letter was sent to each member of the committee with an oudinc of the annual 
meeting and a designation of areas to cover relative to promotion of attendance 
at the convention. 

No activities other than the promotion of the organization were engaged in 
by the committee as a whole. However, Peter W. Everett, Florida State Univer- 
sity, suggested that members of NCPEAM become involved with public affairs 
teams that are being organized in each state by HPER for the purpose of get- 
ting their message across to the public and state legislatures. This seems to have 
a great deal of merit and deserves serious investigation. It is a project that 
would seem to benefit the entire organizadon. 

The question of community /junior college involvement might be consid- 
ered by the total membership. There are those who feel that the commitment 



Respectfully submitted, 
Richard A. Swanson 
Chairman 



PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
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and purpose of that p\msv of ecliu ation and the. four-year schools are not in 
harmony. Perhaps this should bt: clarified. 



1. Most of die questions entertained by the committee in correspondence 
dealt with the delineation of the role of the Research Committee under the new 
structure of the NCPEAM. Individual members expressed frustration that there 
was no followup by members of the Executive Council with respect to the com- 
mittee's recommendations in the 1973 report. Thus, no time allocations were 
made for scheduling research meetings in the convention program, nor did the 
committee receive specific tasks or projects. 

2. By correspondence, the committee discussed the current operating code 
as suggested in the third recommendation of the 1973 report. There was consid- 
erable uneasiness about the status of the Research Committee under the new 
structure of the association. It was proposed that the existing operating code be 
scrutinized by members of the committee and other interested members of the 
NCPEAM. (See 3.) 

3. The committee presented to the Executive Council the proposal to con- 
duct a research symposium at the Phoenix convention. Individual members of 
the committee outlined topics and possible speakers for such a symposium. 
Upon investigation, it appeared that a separate research meeting could only be 
conducted as an interest group during the evening. Thereupon, the committee 
thought it wise to use this time for an extensive discussion of the role of re- 
search within the NCPEAM structure in general and of the Research Commit- 
tee in particular. Several persons, familiar with the operations of the commit- 
tee, have been invited to prepare position papers on this topic. The interest 
group is scheduled for Friday, January 10, from 8 to 10 p.m. The committee 
wishes to refrain from making specific recommendations until after the January 
10 discussions. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Arthur /. Gallon 
Chairman 



RESEARCH COMMITTEE 



Activities 



Respectfully submitted, 
Jan Broekhoff 
Chairman 
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RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 



The NCPEAM Resolutions Committee submits the following resolutions for 
consideration by the membership of the association: 

Resolved, by the National College Physical Education Association in con- 
vention assembled in Phoenix, Arizona^ January, 1975, that the Executive 
Council of the organization continue to investigate the viability of NCPEAM 
combining with NAPECW into one professional organization and report back 
to the membership at the next annual meeting. 

Resolved, that NCPEAM urge the American Association of University Pres- 
idents to recommend to the National Collegiate Athletic Association and to the 
Association for Intercollegiate Athletics for Women to offer financial aid re- 
ceived by student-athletes on the same admission and retention standards as for 
all students and any aid received not be primarily dependent upon athletic skill 
or involvement. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Cedric Dempsey 
Chairman 



TIME AND SITE COMMITTEE 



The purpose of this committee was to identify and recommend the time and 
site for the 1977 meeting of the National College Physical Education Associ- 
ation for Men. 

According to the rotation plan, the Southeast Area is eligible for the 1977 
convention. This area includes: Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, andFlwida. 

In addition to recommendations of members of the NCPEAM, major hotel 
organizations with hotels in the Sputheast Area were informed of our interest in 
a site for the 1977 convention. Hotels indicating an interest in this convention 
were telephoned for an explanation of details. After knowing the details, those 
hotels continuing to show an interest were asked to send eight p>acke(5 of mate- 
rials including a letter explaining the more important aspects of their 
invitations. . 

Upon receipt, the packets from the hotels were distributed to members of 
the committee. Each member pf the committee was asked to rank the hotels in 
order of preference and send his rankings to the chairman. 

The Time and Site Committee recommends the following sites, in the or- 
der listed, for the 1977 convention of the National College Physical Education 
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Association for Men: (1) Orlando Hyatt House, Orlando, Florida; (2) Shcraton- 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; (3) Marco Polo Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida; 
(4) Fairmont Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Troy Hendricks 
Chairman 
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PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEES 



AFHRMATIVE ACTION FOR MINORITY MEMBERS COMMITTEE 



K To recruit ethnic-minority professionals into the association from 
schools with predominantly minority faculty or student composition. 

2. To increase membership of ethnic-minority professionals in the 
organization, 

3. To increase minority participation that will enhance the total program 
and help NCPEAM become more representative of its membership. 



The committee chairman secured enough programs of the 77th convention 
from the secretary -treasurer to use as follows: 

1. Sent to each committee member (affirmative action) and, also, to each 
black member of NCPEAM who failed to attend the 77th annual meeting a 
program along with a personal letter, as a follow up, urging renewal of mem- 
bership and increased attendance and participation at convention meetings. In 
addition, each leader was encouraged to continue to attract significant minority 
membership into the NCPEAM. 

2. Sent a special letter, plus a convention program, to professionals in 
black schools, emphasizing the value and nature of the program and the mar- 
velous job done by the program committee in including blacks as speakers and 
panelists, etc., on the program at the 77th convention. 

Recommendations — Action Items 

1. That the information collected in the president's questionnaire be used 
to select persons on the basis of merit, contributions, and educational qual- 
ifications, instead of race or color. 

2. If and when black members are selected for programs or committees, 
etc., that they be involved in specific assignments calling for special work and 
attendance at the conventions. 

3. That the duties and obligations undertaken by this committee be ab- 
sorbed and taken over by the Membership Committee. 

4. That ethnic-minority professionals be secured, as are other members, 
by the Membership Committee. 



Purposes 



Activities 



Respectfully submitted, 
James A. Stevens 
Chairman 
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COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE PURPOSES OF NCPEAM 



Purpose 

lb review the purposes of the National College Physical Education Associ- 
ation for Men. 

Introduction 

The following report was received by the Executive Council and presented 
at the business meeting as an information item at the Kansas City meetings, 
December 1973. The report was revised and approved by the Executive Council 
in Anaheim, April 197^, It was then distributed to the Constitution Committee 
and Operating Codes Committee for further review. Their suggestions were in- 
corporated into this January 1975 revision. This revision was again presented to 
the Executive Council for approval of two minor changes. If approved by the 
Kxecutivc Council in Phoenix, a constitutional amendment is in order at the 
business meeting in Phoenix. The association would then vote on the consti- 
tutional change in Hot Springs, Arkansas, January 1976. 

Aim of NCPEAi\l 

The aim of the National College Physical Education Association for Men 
is to assist with the advancement of physical education at all educational levels. 

Objectives of NCPEAM 

The objectives of the National College Physical Education Association for 
Men are: 

1. To provide a forum where scholars interested in one or more phases of 
physical education can meet both formally and informally to exchange ideas 
and information. 

2. To identify, debate, and adopt definitive policy statements with respect 
to major issues, problems, and trends related to the profession. 

3. To publicize the resolutions and policy statements through the 
Proceedings and in other professional journals and forward them to the board 
of directors of AAHPER. 

4. To carry on a vigorous program of informing college presidents, gover- 
nance boards, etc., of the professional recommendations of the association. 

5. To review recommendations periodically for reaffirmation, change, or 
abolition. 

6. To identify, support, and encourage organized research concerned with 
basic problems confronting physical education. 

7. To initiate and promote an interest in and improvement of teaching 
and administrative standards. 

8. To maintain effective liaison with related professional organizations 
whose common interests and problems require coordinated efforts. 

9. To encourage each individual member to identify and recruit well-qual- 
ified fx^ople to the profession of physical education. 
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Achieving Association Objectives 

The Naiional College Physical Education Association for Men will strive 
to achieve the adopted objectives through the following: 

1. Annual Meeting 

a. The primary purpose of the annual meeting of the association is 
to provide members with opportunities to discuss problems, exchange ide- 
as, and share information related to physical education. 

b. Dates and location of the annual meeting shall be selected in order 
to encourage maximal attendance by the members of the association. A ro- 
tation system among geographical areas shall be continued in the selection 
of the site for the annual meeting. 

c. Site locations for the annual convention that place no restriction 
on association members with reference to housing, attendance at meetings, 
or other factors tending to divide the membership shall be considered. 

d. The length of the official convention shall be limited to three 
days. This does not prevent any group from meeting before the convention, 
hut group meetings shall not be included in the official program, nor shall 
any papers or summaries of preconvention meetings be a part of the 
Hrocecdirigs. 

e. Any issue that is to be brought before the entire assembly as a for- 
mal proposal in which the association is requested to take a position will 
be subject to the following procedure: 

(1) All issues will be directed to the Resolutions Committee for 
review. 

(2) The Resolutions Committee chairman will request issues to be 
the topic for an open forum and/or sfXfcial interest group meetings. 

(3) The Resolutions Committee chairman will present the issue to 
the Executive Council. 

(4) lJpf3n the approval of the Executive Council, the issue will be 
presented to the entire membership as an information item. 

(5) Action relative to the association's position will take place at 
the next regularly scheduled business meedng (one year later). 

(6) A reminder of the issue will be included in one of the 
Newsletters prior to the meeting in which action will be taken. 

f. Program chairmen should be enco urged to reduce paper reading to 
a minimum in planning their sessions and initiate innovadve and mean- 
ingful presentations. 

2. Publications 

a. Disseminate deliberations of the annual meeting through the pub- 
lished Proceedings and through reports covering such special projects as 
may be authorized by the association. 

b. Edit carefully all publications of the association to make certain 
\\\\\\ (hey represent a high quality of scholarship and follow approved 
methods of conducting and reporting educational research. 

^c. Reject advertising or other extraneous material for publication in 
the literature of the association. 

d. Collaborate with the National Association for Physical Education 
of College Women in the publication of Quest. 
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e. Display the lollowing statfment on the inside cover of the 
Proceedings: 

Nonprofit organizations may secure reprints of Proceedings articles 
by paying the cost — plus handling charges. Additionally, said or- 
ganization must secure the author's p>ermission and llien may request 
the privilege of reprinting and/or translating articles, giving appro- 
priate credit to the author and the Proceedings. 

3. Coordination with the National Association for Physical Education of 
College Women (NAPECW). 

a. NCPEAM should continue efforts to combine with NAPECW to 
form one unified college physical education association. 

b. NCPEAM should continue to invite NAPECW members to attend 
the annual meetings of NCPEAM. 

c. Programs at annual NCPEAM meetings should be planned to in- 
volve women participants. 

d. Joint scholarly and professional projects, in addition to Quest, 
should be encouraged between NCPEAM and NAPECW. 

4. Coordinating with other agencies 

a. NCPEAM shall cooperate with other education agencies to im- 
prove professional preparation programs in physical education. 

b. NCPEAM shall cooperate with other educational agencies in pro- 
moting the objectives of physical education. 

c. NCPEAM shall call upon all school and college administrations to 
secure properly qualified professional p>ersonnel to teach, coach, and ad- 
minister physical education and athletic programs. 

d. NCPEAM shall coop>erate with other educational organizations in 
sponsoring and/or having official representation at conferences in physical 
education. 

e. NCPEAM shall coordinate whenever possible the work of commit- 
tees and projects with similar committees from other professional 
organizations. 

f. NCPEAM shall cooperate with other professional societies in the 
formulation of education standards and in recommending them to colleges 
and universities for the development and control of programs of physical 
education. 

g. NCPEAM shall explore its potential role in the National Associ- 
ation of Physical Education and Sport. 

5. Membership and promotion 

a. The Membership Committee should be encouraged to distribute to 
prospective members as much information as possible related to the pur- 
poses, program highlights, publications, and sjjecial projects of NCPEAM. 

b. Each individual association member should assume the re- 
sponsibility to identify and invite colleagues to take an active role in 
NCPEAM. 

c. The Public Relations Committee should be encouraged to assist 
the NCPEAM president in communicating the association's positions on 
issues, standards, and trends to college presidents, deans, and governance 
boards. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Jim Ewers 
Chairman 
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JOINT COMMITTEES 



JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 
IN COLLEGES AND I NIVERSITIES-NCPEAM-NCAA-AAHPER 



Purpose 

i'his rominittee is designed to promote cooperation and coordination 
among ihe rnemlx*r organizations in the field of physical education and athlet- 
ics in (olleges and universities. 

Activities 

I*he jr)int tomniittee met in Anaheim, (California, on March 31, 1974, at 
the AAUPKR ronveniion. The next meeting was tentatively scheduled for the 
NCCAA cr>nvention \n Washington, D.C., on January 6, 1975. 

1. The o[X'rating ccxle of the committee (see below) was revised to reflect 
rerem s(k ial changes affecting physical education and athletics and to facilitate 
the potential broadeninK of the committee to incorporate women's 
orgaiii/ations- 

2. The pc^sition statement of the joint committee. ''Professional Status of 
Collegiate Coaches," was put into final form and will be submitted to member 
org-ani/ations and other agencies for their "official approval.'! 

3. The position statement "Organization ancl Administration of Club 
Sports, " under the chairmanship of Carl Erickson, Kent State University, was 
reviewed. The scopt* of the statement is to be broadened and resubmitted to the 
joint rommiitee for future endorsement. 

I. The joint committee discus.sed ways and means for the promotion of 
IX)sition statements of the joint committee. Ross Merrick is to investigate the 
expense of a proposed method of implementation and will notify the joint 
committee members- regarding feasibility and the possibility of a special 
assessment. 

5. The joint committee discussed ways to encourage colleges and univer- 
sities to take leadership in promoting the establishment of certification pro- 
cedures for high school co;ichcs in those states that do not presently have such 
prcxedures. h was suggested that the committees' interest and concern be ex- 
pressed to the chairperson of the DMA Task Force for Certification of High 
School Coaches with a view to assisting in the establishment of implementation 

prcxedures. • -j -r 

6. Tom Meinhardt was named chairperson of a subcommittee to identify 
an individual who could coordinate the development of a list of research topics 
that would be appropriate for theses dealing with physical education and 
athletics. 

7. Carl Erickson was named chairperson of the joint committee for the 
next two years. 
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Operating Code* 

Name 

The name of the committee shall be the Joint Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics in Colleges and Universities. 

Purpose 

1. To study, discuss, and make recommendations on problems of mutual 
interest in the field of physical education and athletics in colleges and 
universities. 

2. To formulate plans for the composition and distribution of factual in- 
formation of national interest pertaining to physical education and athletics in 
colleges and universities. ^ 

3. To gather information and make studies of trends in physical education 
and athletics that are of common interest to the organizations represented. 

4. To act as an agency for interassociation relationships. 

Origan nation 

1. The membership of the joint committee shall include representatives of 
organizations that may be classified as college and university oriented, national 
physical education professional assix-iations, and/or national organizations that 
regulate intercollegiate athletics. 

2. The joint committee shall be organized as a continuing standing com- 
mittee of the constituent org-anizations. 

3. Additional constituent organizations shall be approved for membership 
by majority vote of the existing constituent organizations as represented on the 
joint committee. 

4. The joint committee shall consist of. the following: three members from 
each of the constituent organizations; the immediate past chairperson of the 
joint committee (ex officio); and the Consultant in Physical Education and 
Athletics of /VAHPER (ex officio), who shall serve as secretary-treasurer. 

5. A chairperson shall be elected every two years from among the members 
of the committee at a regular meeting of the committee by majority vote and 
shall serve for a two-year term. 

6. Committee members shall serve for three years in rotating terms of 
office. 

7. 'riie new committee members shall be appointed by the sponsoring or- 
gani/.ations by June I of each year. 

8. Acceptance of appointment to the joint committee carries with it the re- 
sponsibility of attending the annual meeting of the committee. 

Rccom me nd a t i o ns 

That the Executive Council endorse in principle the position statement 
"Professional Status of Collegiate Coaches." 

Respectfully submitted. 
Edward W. Malan 
Chairman 
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NC:PEAM'NAPEC:W CX)NFERENCES AND PROJECTS COMMITTEE 



The primary function of tlie conimittce over ihis past year was to insure 
the creation of an interim Project Advisory Board to oversee the projects pro- 
posed by tlie Scholarly Directions Committee and the Professional Directions 
Conmiittee during 1975 and to continue interaction with the officers of NAP- 
ECW-, riie chairperson has met on two separate occasions with the members of 
tilt* NAPKCW Executive Committee. On October 4, President Fordham and I 
traveled to Athens, Georgia, to discuss matters of mutual concern with Ann 
Jewett, NAPECVV president, and Jean Marsh, NAPECW joint committee chair- 
person. On October 12, the chairperson attended an NAPECW meeting in 
Cliicopee, Massachusetts, and met for several hours with Ann Jewett and Jean 
Marsh, plus Belly Spears, NAPECVV president-elect. 

The principal result of the meetings was the determination that there 
should Ik* an opporiimity for the two organizations to meet at the AAHPER 
Muriiiig in Ailantif C^ity to discuss areas of mutual concern (including possi- 
bi lilies of bringing the two organizations closer together). Such an interaction 
could Ix'gin with a scheduled open forum to which all members of each or- 
ganization would Ix- invited. On the following morning, a combined Executive 
Board meeting would Ix* sf heduled to discuss mutual concerns in some detail 
with regard to possible action responses to appropriate issues and then finally 
the board would split and meet separately for furthei business. The major prob- 
lem with this proposal (assuming board approval) is convincing the AAHPER 
hierarchy that such a meeting is appropriate and should be noted in the con- 
vention program. President-Elect Husman and Jean Marsh are presendy work- 
ing with George Anderson on this matter. 

In my interactions with Professor Marsh, both of us have come to the 
agreement that a joint committee that does not meet together at any time dur- 
ing the year has very little chance to be of real use to either organization. After 
some consideration, it apf^ears that a more formal step must be taken to insure 
continued meaningful interface between NCPEAM and NAPECW. 

Recommendations 

I propose that NCPEAM add one member to the Executive Council who 
would Ix* our formal liaison member with NAPECW. I would suggest that the 
election be for a three-year term (to provide continuity) and would further sug- 
gest that NCPEAM pay our liaison representative's u-avel expenses to the annu- 
al NAPECW meeting, where he would attend NAPECW Executive Board meet- 
ings as a nonvoting member and participate in other NAPECW affairs as 
invited. It is hoped that NAPECW will propo.se a similar officer as a member 
of their board. 

I firmly believe this proposal is the appropriate mechanism to encourage 
further cooperation and to foster a deeper understanding of each organization 
by the other. 



Activities 



Respectfully submitted, 
David C. Bischoff 
Chairf>erson 
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NCPEAM-NAPECW PROJECT ADVISORY BOARD 



Activities 

At the 77th Annual Meeting of the NCPEAM in December 1973, the report 
of the Committee to Review and Develop Special Programs v^as adopted, and 
both a Professional Directions Committee and a Scholarly Directions Commit- 
tee were appointed. The membership of the Scholarly Directions Committee in- 
cluded Wynn Updyke (three-year term), JoAnne Safrit (two-year term), and 
Chairperson George Sage (one-year term). The membership of the Professional 
Directions Committee included Virginia Siuder (three-year term), Neil Dough- 
erty (two-year term), and Chairperson Hally Poindexter (one-year term). Be- 
cause of the press of time I was asked by Presidents Fordham and Jewett to 
serve as a one-person Project Advisory Board to review 1974 projects and was 
also requested to appoint an interim Project Advisory Board to evaluate PDC 
and SDC projects for 1975. No projects for 1975 have yet been submitted. 

The 1974 budget .item for the PAB from NCPEAM was $4,950, and the 
budget itern from NAPECW for 1974 was $2,000 (plus an additional item of 
$1,000 for operating expenses of NARECW joint committee members). The to- 
tal amount available to the Project Advisory Board for 1974 projects was $6,950. 
During 1974 the following expenses were authorized: 



Scholarly Directions Committee Grants 



1 Research Directions in Motor Development 

(six particiF>ants) $1,036.41 

2. Movement Control in Motor Skills (four participants) 871.54 

3. Design of a Systematic Research Effort in the Area of 

Coincidence-Anticipation (five participants) 781.00 

4. Chairperson expenses 13 30 

Total $2,702^25 

Professional Directions Committee Projects 

1. Early Bird Fastback on the Implementation of 

Title IX (approximate) $2,150.00 

2. Neil Dougherty travel to Brockport, New York 67.10 

Total $2,217.10 



Grand Total $4,919.35 

The interim Project Advisory Board will have a balance of $2,030.65 to be- 
gin the 1975 granting period. The interim PAB for administering the Special 
Projects Fund for 1975 will consist of Eloise Jaeger and Jean Marsh from NAP- 
ECW and David Leslie, Dcane Richardson, and Jack Schendel from NCPEAM. 



Respectfully submitted, 
David C. Bischoff 
Chairperson 
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NCPEAM CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 



CONSTITUTION 



Articic 1 — Name 

Section 1— The organizaiion shall be known as the National College Phys- 
ical Education Association for Men. Hereinafter it shall be referred to as the 
association. 

Article II— Aim and Objectives 

Section 1— The aim of the association is to further the advancement of 
physical education and sport in institutions of higher education. 
Section 2 — The objectives are: 

a. To improve the contributions of physical education iniramurals, sport, 
and athletics and, when appropriate, the related fields of health education and 
recreation to higher education. 

b. To identify and define major issues and problems confronting the pro- 
fession, particularly those of higher education, and encourage and organize re- 
search including the gathering, analyzing, and interpreting of data in an effort 
to resolve these issues and problems. 

c. To develop intei disciplinary relationships with kindred fields of knowl- 
edge for the insights they may \)e able to contribute on the nature and values of 
physical education, e.g., anthropology, history, philosophy, physiology, psy- 
chology, sociology, sports medicine, and other disciplines. 

d. To improve public relations through increasing public awareness and 
understanding of the nature and purposes of physical education. 

Article III— Membership 

Section 1— There shall be three types of membership: active, emeritus, and 
affiliated societies. 

S<Ttiou 2— Active members are men actively engaged in physical education 
—teaching, research, or administration in colleges— or are male physical edu- 
cation graduate students or are men associated with allied fietds. 

Section 3— Emeritus members are those who were active members at the 
time of retirement and had been active members for a minimum of fifteen of 
the previous twenty years. 

vSection 4— Affiliated societies are those organized groups whose purposes, 
qualifications for memlxTship, and standards are in harmony with the associ- 
ation and who have petitioned for and been accepted by the association. 

Section 5— Emeritus members enjoy all rights and privileges of the associ- 
ation with the exception of holding office or sitting on the Executive Council. 

S<Ttion 6— Individual members of affiliated societies must become active 
meinlxrs of the association to be eligible for its rights and privileges. 

Article IV — Governance and Duties of Officers 

Section 1— The governance and functioning of the association shall be 
vested in its officers. Executive Council, committees, and members as here- 
inafter provided. 
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Section 2— The offiu-rs aiui the Executive Council shall be the governing 
body of the association and consist of: 

a. The president 

b. The first vice president 

c. The second vice president 

d. The secretary-treasurer 

e. The chairman of the Division of Body of Knowledge 

f. The first vice chairman of the Division of Body of Knowledge 

g. The second vice chairman of the Division of Body of Knowledge 

h. The chairman of the Division of Professional Preparation 

i. The first vice chairman of the Division of Professional Preparation 
The second vice chairman of the Division of Professional Preparation 

k. The chairman of the Division of Sport and Leisure 
I. The first vice chairman of the Division of Sfx^rt and Leisure 
m. The second vice chairman of the Division of Sport and Leisure 
Section 3—The Executive Council shall manage the general affairs of the 
ass(K lation except as liereinafter specified and each member shall exercise equal 
voting powers. Its responsibilities include: (a) fulfilling directives charged to it 
by the memlxTship at the annual business meeting, special meetings, or actions 
resulting from rniiii votes; (b) presenting matters of policy to the membership at 
the annuai business meeting, special meetings, or through submitting such 
matters for tlie casting of a mail ballot for approval; (c) acting for the associ- 
ation Ix'tween annual meetings; (d) maintaining an active program throughout 
the year; and (e) making appointments to fill vacated offices not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

Se( tion 4— Officers and Executive Council members shall be elected for 
their terms of office at the annual meetings of the association. 

a. A nominating committee consisting of the three immediate past presi- 
dents, with the retiring president as chairman, shall prepare a slate of two 
names for the office of second vice president-elect. They shall also prepare the 
slate for tlie position of .secretary-treasurer and may, at their discretion, submit 
only tlie name of tlie incumbent secretary- treasurer. 

b. At least tliree montlis prior to the annual meeting, each division chair- 
tTian shall appoint a nominating committee consisting of three association 
memlxTs to prepare a slate of two names for the position of second vice chair- 
man for tad) of the respective divisions. 

r. .\dclitional nominations for the positions of second vice president, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and second vice chairman for all divisions may be made from the 
floor. 

d. VViih the ex(eption of the secretary-ueasurer, officers and Executive 
Couru il rnemlxTS are not eligible for reelection to the same position (or a posi- 
tion that ultimately leads to that same position) immediately upon the ex- 
piration of their terms of office. 

e. The election of the following officers shall occur at the business meeting 
of the .iruuial meeting: second vice chairman. Division of Body of Knowledge; 
second vice c liairman. Division of Professional Preparation; second vice chair- 
man, Division of Sport and Leisure; second vice president of the association; 
sec re ta r y - 1 rea s u r er , 

f. A majority vote shall be required for election. If no candidate receives a 
majority on the first ballot, the two candidates receiving the highest number of 
votes sliall ilien be voted upon. VVIien tliere are two or more nominees for one 
office, voting shall be by secret ballot. 
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g. All officers and Kxcciilive Council members (division officers) shall be 
elected to a one-year term of office that shall extend from the close of the annu- 
al meeting at which they were elected to the close of the next annual meeting. 

h. Under unusual circumstances (e.g., the lack of a quorum at the desig- 
nated meeting for elections) the incumbent officers and Executive Council 
rnein^x^rs shall remain in their respective positions for the ensuing year. 

Section 5 — Duties of the president: The president shall preside at all associ* 
adon and Executive Council meetings and appoint all committees as prescribed 
in the bylaws. He shall call and make appropriate arrangements for the place 
and conduct of all meetings of the association and the Executive Council as 
hereinafter provided. He shall supervise the program planning for all associ- 
ation meetings as provided in Section 6. He shall provide for an annual audit 
of the secretary- treasurer's accounts. He shall be authorized to sign checks in 
the absence of the secretary- treasurer. 

Section 6 — Duties of the first vice president: The first vice president shall 
plan the program for the association's regular annual meeting under the super- 
vision of the president. While his primary responsibility shall be the arrange- 
ments for the general session(s), he also shall work with the division first vice 
c haii rnen. He shall, during the absence of the president, perform all of the du- 
ties of the president and, if the office of the president becomes vacant, the first 
vice president shall succeed to the presidency for the unexpired term. 

I'he first vice president shall succeed to the presidency at the normal ex- 
piration of the president's term of office. Should he complete a vacated presi- 
dent's unexpired term, he will succeed himself for the succeeding (his own nor- 
mal) term of office as president. 

He shall familiarize himself with the duties and responsibilities of the pres- 
ident in preparation for substituting in that role and succeeding to that 
position. 

Section 7 — ^Duties of the second vice president: The second vice president 
shall Ik* in charge of arranging for the special interest section meedngs of the 
annual meeting. He shall succeed to the position of the first vice presidency at 
the normal expiration of the first vice president's term of office. 

Should he complete a vacated first vice presidency, he will then succeed 
himself as first vice president at the normal expiration of the original first vice 
president's term of office. 

Tlie second vice president should use his term to prepare for and learn the 
duties of the first vice president and of the president in addition to such duties 
as the president may wish to delegate to him. 

Sec tion 8 — Duties of the secretary- treasurer: The secretary- treasurer shall 
perform all duties usually incumbent upon these offices; edit and cause to be 
published the Proceedings of the annual meeting as well as other publications 
of the association, collect dues, pay association bills on approval by the presi- 
dent, assume general charge of all monies belonging to the association, render a 
, financ ial account to members at the annual business meeting, and conduct mail 
voting prcxedures as authorized by the president. 

rhc secretary-treasurer shall be bonded by the association. He shall receive 
an annual budget for clerical and other services as determined by the Executive 
C^ouncll. 

sSection 9 — Duties of the division chairman: The division chairman shall 
preside at all division meetings. He shall supervise the program planning for 
all division meedngs held during the annual meedngs of the association. He 
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shall assume the tesponsibility for pursuing professional activities throughout 
the year that are pertinent to the interests of the division. He shall be re- 
sponsible for the conduct of division activities in a manner consistent with the 
intent and stated provisions of the association's constitution and bylaws. He ap- 
points his division's nominating committee and such other committees that are 
within the purvue of that division. 

Section 10— Duties of the division first vice chairman: The first vice chair- 
man; under the supervision and with the assistance of the chairman, shall plan 
the division programs for its regular annual meetings. Additional assistance 
shall \}c obtained from the second vice chairman and committees appointed by 
the chairman. 

During the absence of the chairman, he shall perform all the duties of the 
chairman and, if the office of the chairman becomes vacant, he shall succeed to 
the unexpired term of the chairman. 

Vie shall succeed to the office of chairman at the normal expiration of the 
chairman's term of office. Should he complete an unexpired term for the chair- 
man, he will then succeed himself for the succeeding (his own normal) term of 
office as chairman. 

He shall familiarize himself with the duties and responsibilities of the 
chairman in preparation for fulfilling that position. 

Section 11— Duties of the division second vice chairman: The second vice 
chairman shall serve as secretary for his division: keeping minutes, forwarding 
all piipers and reports presented at division meetings to the secretary- treasurer 
for publication consideration in the Proceedings, and passing along the 
minutes and such other documents and information thar may be indicated to 
his successor. He shall, at the request of the chairman or the first vice chairman 
of his division, assist with the program planning for his division. 

He shall succeed to the first vice chairmanship at the normal expiration of 
the first vice chairman's term of office. If the first vice chairman's office be- 
comes vacant, he shall succeed to the unexpired term of that office. Should he 
complete such an unexpired term, he will then succeed himself for the suc- 
ceeding (his own normal) term of office as first vice chairman. 

He shall familiarize himself with the duties and responsibilities of the first 
vice chairman and chairman in preparation for fulfilling these positions. 

Article V — Meetings 

Section 1 — The association and its Executive Council shall each hold at 
least one annual meeting at a time and place designated by the Executive 
Council. 

Section 2 — Special meetings of the association or the Executive Council 
may be called by the president upon authorization by the Executive Council. 

Section S-^Roberts' Rules of Order shall govern the conduct of all business 
of the association not covered in this constitution and bylaws. 

Section 4 — Quorums necessary to conduct business are: 

a. At the regular annual meeting of the association a quorum shall be 30 
percent of the members registered for that annual meeting at the times of the 
business meetings. 

b. A mail vote quorum shall consist of 15 percent of the current mem- 
bership. No mail vote shall be valid after thirty days from the date upon which 
the question was mailed by the secretary- treasurer to the members for action. 

c. A quorum of the' Executive Council shall consist of at least three-fifths 
of the members. 
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Article VI— AmendmtnLs 

Section 1 — The tonsiiiuiion may ^x• amended by either one of two ways: 

a. Submission of an amendment to the Executive Council at least one Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting preceding the one held in conjunction with the first 
day's activities of the regular annual meeting. The amendment must be received 
in sufficient time to be included in the President's Newsletter or a special letter 
to the membership that can be received by the members at least two weeks prior 
to the regular aimual meeting of the association. 

b. Submission of the amendment at a regular business meeting of the an- 
nual meeting of the association for consideration at the succeeding (next year's) 
annual meeting of the association. 

Sectio!) 2— After meeting the requirement(s) of Section 1, the constitution 
may be amended at any regular or special meeting of the association or by a 
mail vote of the association. A favorable vote of two-thirds of the members 
present (if a quorum exists) is required. A mail vote shall require approval by a 
majority of the current membership. No mail vote shall be valid if received be« 
yond thirty days after official notification. 



BYLAWS 

Article I— Membership Application and Dues 

Section 1— Active membership may be obtained by virtue of completion of 
the application, contingent upon establishment of eligibility and payment of 
the annual dues. Dues shall be established by the membership and are payable 
to the secretary-treasurer upon notification. Delinquent members are those 
whose dues are one or more years in arrears, and they shall be dropped from 
the roles. Reinstatement is made upon payment of the current annual dues. A 
delinquent member may reestablish continuity of membership upon his pay- 
ment of his arrearages at the current dues rate. 

Section 2— Emeritus membership is obtained upon retirement, if qualified 
(see Constitution, Article III, Section 3). Emeritus members are exempt from 
dues. 

•Section 3— Affiliated society membership shall be awarded upon applica- 
tion by the society to the Executive Council and a two-thirds favorable vote by 
the membership at a regular business meeting at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation. Dues shall be established by the membership arid are payable to the 
secre.iary-treasurer and are payable upon notification. 

Article II — Divisions 

Section 1— Three divisions within the association are established in order 
to promote its activities and realize its objectives. The divisions are: 

a. Division of Body of Knowledge, which includes interests such as the his- 
tory of sport, comparative and international physical education, sociology of 
sport, motor learning, physiology of exercise, sport psychology, administrative 
theory, and similarly related areas. 

b. Division of Professional Preparation, which includes interests such as 
teacher education, undergraduate and graduate programs in the broad field of 
physical education, and programs or curricula leading to the preparation of 
pi'rsonnel for other types of services related to physical education. 
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(. Divmon of Sport and Leisure, which includes interests such as basic in- 
struction, tntraniurals, sport clubs, campus physical recreation programs, and 
intercollegiate athletics. 

Section 2— Additional divisions may be established upon: (I) receipt by the 
Executive Council of a petition indicating the purpose and need for such a di- 
vision, said petition to include a minimum of 25 signatures of current mem- 
bers; (2) recommendation by the Executive Council; and (3) approval by a two- 
thirds vote of the membership at an annual meeting of the association. 

Section 3— Divisions may Ix: dissolved upon: (I) receipt by the Executive 
Council of a petition requesting such a dissolution, said petition to contain a 
minimum of 25 signatures of current members, (2) recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, arid (3) approval of the dissolution by a two-thirds vote of the 
memlxTship at an annual meeting of the association. 

In lieu of the receipt of such a petition, any division that has failed to pro- 
vide a program for three successive annual meetings or whose programs have 
failed to attract an audience of at least live members for three successive annual 
meetings shall automatically be placed in review by the Executive Council. 

Council recommendation shall be presented to and voted upon by the 
memberslnp at a regular business meeting at an annual meeting of the associ- 
ation. Approval of the recommendation shall require a two-thirds vote. 

Article III — Committees 

Section 1 —Committees shall be designated as president's committees, con- 
tinuing committees, standing committees, and joint committees and are ap- 
pointed by the president. 

Section 2— President's committees are charged with specific tasks or assign- 
ments, the nature of which is such that they can reasonably be expected to be 
completed during the incumbent president's term of office. 

Section 3— Continuing committees are those authorized, by the membership 
and are assigned to those projects or problems that are specific in nature and 
are amenable to final resolution and or conclusions but must function beyond 
the term of office of the appointing president. Their appointment shall be ap- 
proved by the Executive Council, and they shall continue to function until dis- 
charged by official action of the membership. 

Section 4 — Standing committees are those authorized by the membership at 
a regular business meeting or by mail vote and are approved by the Executive 
Council. They are assigned a specific task related to the ongoing functioning 
and purposes of the association and its programs. Examples include: Con- 
vention Program, Constitution, Finance, International Relations, Historical 
Records, legislative. Membership, Necrology, Nominations, Operating Codes, 
Policies, Public Relations, Research, and Resolutions. 

These committees follow a policy of rotating membership with no member 
to be appointed for a period to exceed three years. The number of members on 
a committee is prescribed by the Executive Council. Each committee shall have 
its own operating cfxle, and, if none exists, the concerned committee shall pre- 
pare and submit one to the Operating Codes Committee and, in turn, to the 
E.xecutive Council for approval. 

Section 5 — Joint committees concern themselves with specific tasks or 
problems and function in a cooperative relationship with one or more associ- 
ations, org-anizations, or societies. They are authorized by the Executive Council 
and may have either a brief and terminal function or a continuing one. 
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Article IV — Publications 

Section 1— The association shall publish or cooperate in the publication 
of: the Proceedings of the annual meeting, the President's Newsletter, and 
QuesL All members in good standing shall receive copies of these publications. 

Section 2— The Proceedirigs is the official publication and contains a 
record of activities, selected papers read at the annual meeting, committee re- 
ports, the president's message, membership roll, and other official business of 
the association. The Proceedings shall be edited and published as soon as jjossi- 
blc after each annua! meeting. 

Section 3— The President's Newsletter shall be published at the discretion 
of t he president, but no less than semiannually. It includes committee assign- 
ments, messages, a synopsis of the program of the annual meeting, announce- 
ments, and such other matters as the president may elect to bring before the 
membership. 

Section 4— Quest is a joint publication of the association and the National 
Association of Physical Education for College Women. Both associations ap- 
point members to an editorial board that is charged with the responsibility fox 
each semiannual issue. Quest contains articles that generally relate to a theme 
concerning physical education. 

Section 5— The secrctary-u-easurer shall arrange for the publication and 
distribution of such other matters as the Executive Council may direct. 

Article V — Finance 

.Section 1— Monies obtained by the association shall be allotted to (a) oper- 
ating budget, (b) reserve fund, and (c) special projects as designated by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Section 2— -The operating budget shall consist of those funds deemed neces- 
sary by the Executive Council to meet the obligations of the association 
throughout the fiscal year, including those of the annual meeting. 

Section 3— The reserve fund represents those monies that accumulate in ex- 
cess of needs of the operating budget. The secretary-treasurer shall invest these 
sums upon recommendation of the Finance Committee and approval by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. Such surplus and interests or dividends from invested monies 
shall accrue to a fund known as the Reserve Account. The Executive Council 
may authorize the withdrawal of funds from the Reserve Account for such use 
as it sees fit. 

Section 4—The special projects fund is dedicated to those projects author- 
ized by the membership that are not funded through the operating budget. A 
portion of each member's dues is allocated to this fund. 

Section 5— The Finance Committee shall be responsible to the Executive 
Council and shall: (a) in cooperation with the secretary-u-easurer, prepare and 
submit to the Executive Council a proposed annual budget; (b) make recom- 
mendations for the investment of surplus funds; (c) evaluate the fiscal jxjlicies 
of the as.sociation; (d) cooperate in the fiscal responsibility of the special 
projects fund. 

Section 6 — The fiscal year shall extend from September 1 through August 

Section 7— In the event of the dissolution of the association, all un- 
encumbered funds will be forwarded to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Washington, D.C. 
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Article VI— Affiliated Societies 

Section 1— Affiliated societies may hold one meeting (i.e., one session) of 
their society in conjunction with the association's annual meeting. Requests 
shall be processed through and by the association's first vice president and must 
be received by him no later than the spring Executive Council meeting. Special 
consideration is extended to societies whose membership is restricted to a de- 
fined geographical area in order that they may meet when the association's an- 
nual meeting takes place within that society's geographical boundaries. 
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NCPEAM PRESIDENTS 



YEAR PRESIDENT 

1897 Edward Hitchcock 

1898 JayVV, SeavtT 

1899 Dudley A. Sargent 

1900 William Anderson 

1901 R. Tait McKenzie 

1902 Paul C Phillips 

1903 WatsQJi J.. Savage 

1904 R Tait McKenzie 

1905 George I.. Meylan 

1906 George L. Meylan 

1907 Thomas A. Storey 

1908 Thomas A. Storey 

1909 R. Tait McKenzie 

1910 Amos Alonzo Stagg 

1911 Amos Alonzo Stagg 

1912 Fred E. Leonard 

1913 William A. Lambeth 

1914 James A. Naismith 

1915 Charles W. Savage 

1916 Charles V.P, Young 

1917 Joseph E. Raycroft 

1918 Joseph E. Raycroft 

1919 Edwin Fauver 

1920 Edwin Fauver 

1921 Fred W. Luehriiig 

1922 Edg-cir Fauver 

1923 James H. McCurdy 



YEAR PRESIDENT 

1924 J, Herbert Nichols 

1925 William H. Geer 

1926 Dudley B. Reed 

1927 Allison W. March 

1928 Jesse F. Williams 

1929 Albert I. Prettyman 

1930 William R. LaPorte 

1931 T. Nelson Metcalf 

1932 Oliver F. Cutis 

1933 George E. Little 

1934 William L. Hughes 

1935 Chester L. Brewer 

1936 E. LeRoy Mercer 

1937 Walter J. Livingston 

1938 Harold S. Wood 

1939 Lawrence C. Boles 

1940 Harry A. Scott 

1941 Oliver K. Cornwell 

1942 E. Craig Davis 

1943 Carl P. Schott 

1944 Carl P. Schott 

1945 Dclbert Oberteuffer 

1946 Allison Marsh 
19-17 Carl Nordly 

1948 Lloyd Jones 

1949 Louis Keller 



YEAR 


PRESIDENT 


1950 


Glenn Howard 


1951 


Thomas McDonough 


1952 


Fred Holter 


1953 


Elmer Mitchell 


1954 


William Meredith 


1955 


Seward Staley 


1956 


Ernest Smith 


1957 


Arthur Daniels 


1958 


John H. Shaw 


1959 


CO. Jackson 


1960 


Raymond Snyder 


1961 


J.W. KisUer 


1962 


Richard Jamerson 


1963 


Karl W. Bookwalter 


1964 


John E. Nixon 


1965 


Arthur Weston 


1966 


Richard J. Donnelly 


1967 


Louis E. Alley 


1968 


Charles Kovacic 


1969 


David O. Matthews 


1970 


Chalmer G. Hixson 


1971 


Dcane E. Richardson 


1972 


David C, Bischoff 


1973 


Vernon S. Sprague 


1974 


Sheldon L. Fordham 


1975 


Burris F. Husman 
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EMERITUS MEMBERS 1975 



Legend: 



•Attended 1975 Convention 

(1) Past President 

(2) Past Secretary -Treasurer 



ALEXANDER, LOUIS A., MA 

(1931, 1968) 

127 Rockingham Street 

Rochester, New York 

ALTMAN, GEORGE J., MEd 

(1935, 1955) 

202 Belmont 

Los Gatos, California 

ASHBROOK, VVILLARD P., PhD 

(1929, 1970) 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 



B 



MA 



BARR, J. SHOBER 
(1954, 1965) 

Franklin and Marshall College 
l^incaster, Pennsylvania 
BARTELMA, DAVID C, EdD 
(1948, 1970) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
BLESH,T. ERVVIN. PhD 
(1951, 1974) 
Yale University 
New Haven, Connecticut 
•(l)BOOK\VALTER, KARL W 
(19.S7, 1%6) 
Rural Route 1 
iJnionville, Indiana 
BROWN, HUBERT E., PhD 
(1947, 1958) 
823P Via Alhambra 
Laguna Hills, California 
BROVVNELL, CLIFFORD L., PhD 
(1929, 1961) 
25 Woodford Road 
Avon, Connecticut 
BULLOCK, JAMES E., MA 
(1935, 1961) 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
C 

CHAFFEE. CLARENCE C, MA 
(1938. 1971) 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Massachusetts 
CLARKE, H. HARRISON, EdD 
(1931, 1970) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene. Oregon 
CONROY, JOHN J., EdD 
(1949, 1974) 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 



EdD 
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•CURE'ION, rnOMAS K.. PhD 
(1929. 1970) 
I'nivcrsity of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 
D 

DAUER. VICrOR P., PhO 
(1958. 1975) 

Washington Suae University 
Pullman, Washington 
(DDAVIS, ELWOOD C:., PhD 
(1931, 1968) 

San Fernando Valley State Collect 
Northiidge, C^ilifornia 
E 

ERTELL. NEWMAN H., MA 

(1955, 1968) 

1 18-15 Rosenu)iu 

Detroit, Michigan 

EVANS, HAROLD M., BPE 

(19-11, 1960) 

25 Prosjxil Street 

Falmouth, Massai luisetis 

•EVANS, THOMAS M., PED 

(1952, 1975) 

Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 
F 

FENSFEMACUIER, WU.MAM R., MP 

(1949, 1968) 

291 -B Malvern Court 

I.akew(xxl, New Jersey 

FUORY. CLARENCE M.. EdD 

(1958, 1970) 

Farieton State C>)llcge 

Stephenville, Fexas 

FRAI.EY, LESTER M., PhD 

(1950, i972) 

I'^nversity of Marylaml 

College Park, Marylantl 

FREnERIC:KS, JOHN W., EdD 

(1931,1968) 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, C^ilifornia 
FROSr, REUBEN B., PhD 
(1957, 197-1) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
H 

HANSON, RAY. MEd 
(1958, 1966) 
1351 Parkview Drive 
Marornb, Illinois 
HARMON, JOHN M., EdD 
(193'1, 1961)' 
, 610 South Elm 
Ottawa, Kansas 



HART. CHARLES J., EdD 
(1942, 1972) 

Brigharn Young Ifnivcrsity 
Provo, Utah- 

HEFFERNAN, JOHN M.. MEd 
(1954, 1971) 
Brown University 
Prt)videnee, Rluxle Island 
HEIDLOFF, RAYMOND C, MPE 
(1935, 1973) 
* University of Virginia 
C:harlotiesville, Virginia 
HERMANCE, GILBERT L., MA 
(1932. 1972) 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

. HEwrrr, jack e„ EdD 

(1953. 1973) 

University of California 
Riverside, Otlifornia 
(l)HOLTER. FREDERIC:K J.. PhD 

(1933, 1973) 

l^niversity of West Virginia 
MorgJintown, West Virginia 
HOU,SE, HOWARD H., PhD 

(1932, 1956) 
Box 203 

Asotin, Washington 
I 

ILOWIF, ROY, EdD 

(1957. 1964) 

Northern Blvd. at Brook ville 
Creenvale, New York 
J 

(l)JACKSON, CHESTER O., EdD 

(1948, 1967) 

1004 South Foley 

Cihampaign, Illinois 

JOKL, ERNST, MD 

(1957. 1974) 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 

JONES. JOHN O., MS 

(1947. 1965) 

Route 1 

Colton, South Dakota 

(I)JONES, LLOYD M., PhD 

(1931, 1971) 

30 U"ahey Ave. 

,S()uth Had ley, Massachusetts 

K 

KAISER, ERVIN E., MS 
(1963, 1970) 

North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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KESN, PAUL v., MS, 
(I95I. 1969) 

University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
(I)KELLER, LOUIS F., PhD 
(1923. 1959) 
1340 Keston Stret-i 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
(l)KIS'rLER, JOY W., PhD 
(19^15, 1969) 

Central Methodist College 
Fayette, Missouri 
KNOX, WALTER S., PhD 
(1959, 1965) 
Route \, Box 365A 
Jacksonville, Texas 
KRAKOWER, HYMAN, PhD 
(1932, 1970) 
8 Huber Court 
Rockvillc Centre, New York 
L 

LANDIS, PAIT. K., MA 

(1942, 1970) 

111 W. North Street 

Worthington, Ohio 

LANGTON, CLAIR V., EtlD 

(1939, 1965),. 

Oref^on State University 

Corvallis, Oregon 

LAVIK, RUDOLPH H., MA 

(1952, 1963) 

1185 Maple Avenue 

Tempe, Arizona 

LAWRENCE, FLARL J., MA 

(1954, 1970) 

Colgate University 

Hamilton, New York 

LAWTHER, JOHN D., MA 

(1951, 1966) 

l^niversity of North Carolina 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
LOVELESS, JAMES C, PED 
(1951, 1973) 
105 North Arlington 
Greencastlc, Indiana 
(l)LUEHRING, FRED W., PhD 
(1912, 1954) 

314 North Chester Road 
Swarthmorc, Pennsylvania 
M 

McCURDY. HUGH G., MA 
(1926, 1970) 
East Street 

Middletown, Connecticut 



McCUTCHEON, JOHN E., BA 

(1949, 1972) 

2 Cardinal Place 

Toronto 12, Ontario 

(l)McDONOUGH, THOMAS E., SR. 

MScD (1937, 1968) 

512 Emory Circle N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

(l)MARSH, ALLISON W., MEd 

(1922, 1958) 

62 Hillcrcst Placc 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

MARTIN, J. FREDERICK, MA 

(1925, 1965) 

Wcslcyan University 

Middletown, Connecticut 

MASLEY, A.L., MA 

(1945, 1961) 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 
MASLEY, JOHN W., EdD 
(1947, 1973) 
502 NorOi 601 Street 
Charleston, Illinois 
MESSERSMITH, LLOYD L., EdD 
(1933, 1970) 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

(1)(2)METCALF, THOMAS N., MA 
(1920, 1956) 

900 Calle dc Los Amigos, No. 603 
Santa Barbara, California 
MISAR, FRANK J., MA 
(1948, 1972) 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hobokcn, New Jersey 
(l)MITCHELL, ELMER D., PhD 
(1931, 1959) 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
MOLL, CONRAD S., MS 
(1958, 1967) 
Box 187 

Mesilla Park, New Mexico 
N 

(I)NICHOLS, JOHN H., MD 
(1918, 1955) 
353 Elm Street 
Obcrlin, Ohio 

{l)NORDLY, CARL L., PhD 
(1936, 1968) 
45 Marguerita Road 
Berkeley, California 
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O 

(DOBERTEUFFER, DELBERT, Ph 
(1936, 1968) 

129 W, New England Avenue 
Worthington, Ohio 
OLDS, LLOYD W., PhD 
(1952, 1965) 

Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
OLSON, CARL, BS 
(1933, 1960) 

100 Bryn Mawr Ct., Apt. B5ilE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
OOSTING, RAY, MEd 
(1928, 1967) 
Trinity College 
Hartford, Connecticut 
OSTRANDER, MAURICE E., MEd 
(1947, 1974) 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
OVER^VLL, PRESTON V., MS 
(19^18, 1968) 
239 Whitson Avenue 
Cookeville. Tennessee 
P 

PIPER, RALPH A,. EdD 
(1939, 1970) 

3123.D Via Serenda North 
Laguna Hills, California 
POST, ARCHIBALD T., MEd 
(1937. 1970) 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 
PRICE, HARTLEY D., PhD 
(1947, 1972) 

Florida Slate University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
R 

RAABE, HOWARD VV., MS 
(1950, 1957) 

1809-735 S.W. St. Claire Ave. 
Portland, Oregon 
RICKERT, LEWIS J., EdD 
(1957, 1975) 

University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
RIDER, GEORGE L., BA 
(1921, 1960) 

216 West Church Street 
Oxford, Ohio 

ROCKAFELLER, HARRY J., BS 

(1933, 1961) 

10 Landing Lane 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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ROSTAS, STEVEN M., MEd 
(1947. 1969) 

466 South Pleasant Street 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
S 

SEATON. DON C, EdD 
(1948, 1972) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington. Kentucky 
SETTLE, CASKEY, EdD 
(1935. 196^1) 
1235 Appleton Street 
Long Beach, California 
(l)SHAVV. JOHN H., EdD ' 
(1940, 1973) 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York ' 
SHEPARD, GEORGE E., EdD 
(1938, 1971) 
300 Plum Lane 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina 
SIGERSETH, PETER O., PhD 
(1949. 1974) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 

SLAUGHTER, EDWARD R.. BS 
(1956, 1973) 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
(I)SMITH, ERNEST B., EdD 
(1948. 1969) 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 
SPARKS, LESTLE J., MA 
(1950, 1970) 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 

SPARKS, RAYMOND E., PED 
(1949, 1973) 
Sparks Farm 

East Wallingford, Vermont 

SPITZ, GEORGE B.. JR., EdD 

(1947, 1971) 

22 Hawthorne Road 

Southhampton, New York 

(IJSTALEY, SEWARD C, PhD 

(1927, 1961) 

31 G H Baker Drive 

Urbana, Illinois 

STREHLE, ROBERT L., MA 

(1958. 1962) 

888 Harvard Avenue 

Claremont, California 

STRUCK. RAYMOND, PED 

(1950, 1974) 

Pikeville College 

Pikevilie, Kentucky 
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TERRY. WILLIAM L., EclD 
(1949. 1974) 
3943 Kenwood Drive 
Spring Valley, California 
TISHLER, CARL E., MA 
(1948. 1968) 

Texas A & M Uiiiversiiy 
Col lege S la I ion , Texa s 
V 

VAN BIBBER, E. GEORGE, EdD 
(1939, 1970) 
22 Hillside Circle 
Siorrs, C>)rineciiciii 
W 

WAKEFIELD, MARKHAM C, EdD 

(1948, 1968) 

Indiana University 

Bloom ingion, Indiana 

WALLACE, STANLEY M., BS 

(1932. 1960) 

Ijnivrrsiiy of Maine 

Orono, Maine 

WEAR. CARLOS L., PhD 

(1954, 1974) 

University of Nebitiska 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

WEBSTER. RANDOLPH W.. PhD 

(1941, 1971) 

4618Tacoina Boulevard 
Okemos, Michigan 
WHITAKER, BERRY M., BA 
(1949, 1959) 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 

WINTERS, ARTHUR R., MA 
(1927, 1967) 
321 Porter Street 
Easton. Pennsylvania 
Y 

YOUNG, CARL H., EdD 

(1949, 1968) 

3231 Cooliclge Avenue 

Los Angeles, Ciilifornia 

YOUNGWORTH, CARL 1., MA 

(1957.1971) , - 

1204 Pine Street 

Yankton, South Dakota 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS 1975 

(THROUGH MAY 15. 1975) 



Legend: 



•Attended 1975 Meeting 

(1) Past President 

(2) Past Screury-Treasurer 



ACANFORA, GENNARO, MEd (1971) 

Ohio Slate University 

Columbus, Ohio 

ADAMS, JACK L., EdD (1970) 

Eastern Kentucky University 

Richmond, Kentucky 

ADAMS, JAMES W., DPE (1972) 

Talladega College 

Talladega, Alabama 

ADAMS, PAUL L., MA (1969) 

Baldwin Wallace College 

Berea, Ohio 

ADAMS, RICHARD, PhD (1964) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
AGLI, JAMES J., PhD (1968) 
Southern Connecticut State College 
New Haven, Connecticut 
•AKERS, JAMES B., PhD (1972) 
New Orleans University 
New Orleans, Lx»uisiana 
•ALBERTSON, LARRY M., EdD (1975) 
University of Southern Mississippi 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
ALLEN, ROBERT E., EdD (1969) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

(l)ALLEY, LOUIS EDWARD, PhD (1955) 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 

ALSOP, WILLIAM L., EdD (1970) 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, West Virginia 

AMUNDSON, THEODORE A., PhD (1975) 

Prairie View A 8c M University 

Prairie View, Texas 

•ANDERSON, BRUCE D., PhD (1965) 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

ANDERSON, ERNEST W., MEd (1956) 

Augsburg College 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

ANDERSON, EUGENE W., EdD (1961) 

Southwest State College 

Marshall, Minnesota 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM G., EdD (1965) 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 

ANSON, J. GREG (1975) 

University of Wyoming 

Laramie, Wyoming 

ANSORGE, CHARLES J.. PhD (1972) 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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ANTONACCI. ROBERT J.. EdD (1949) 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

ARCE. WILLIAM B.. EdD (1958) 

Claremont Men's College 

Harvey Mudd College 

Claremont, California 

ARNOLD, DON E., PED (1971) 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois 

ARNOLD. JAY. EdD (1969) 

Valdosta State College 

Valdosta. Georgia 

•ASPREY. GENE M., PhD (I960) 

University of Iowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 

ATTERBOM. HEMMING. PhD (1967) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque. New Mexico 
•AUFSESSER. PETER M.. PhD (1971) 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

AULTMAN. CLIFFORD J.. MEd (1975) 
Beaver Falls. Pennsylvania 
B 

BABCOCK. KENNETH, MA (1972) 

Allegheny Community College 

Cumberland. Maryland 

BAER. CL^VRENCE. JR., MS (1968) 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 

BAHNEMAN. CARL P., PhD (1972) 

Queens College of CfcJNY 

Little Neck. New York 

•BAILEY. C. IAN, PhD (1971) 

Oilifornia State University 

Fullerton. California 

•BAIR. WESLEY D., EdD (1964) 

Southwest Missouri State College 

Springfield. Missouri 

BAKER. BOYD B.. EdD (1971) 

University of Arizona 

Tucson. Arizona 

BAKER. JOHN A.. EdD (1967) 

SU NY 

Buffalo. New York 

•BALLOU, RALPH B.. JR.. PhD (1962) 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
BARNEY, ROBERT K.. PhD (1970) 
University of Western Ontario 
London. Ontario 

BARNHART. THOMAS C. (1975) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
BARR. DONALD 'E^ (1975) 
State University College 
Buffalo, New York 



BARROW, HAROLD M., PED (1950) 
Wake Forest University 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
BARTOLOME, CANDIDO C, MPE (1950) 
University of the Philippines 
Quezon City, Philippines 
•BARTSCH, RICHARD L., PhD (1973) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 

BATCHELDER. ROBERT W., EdD (1971) 

Wisconsin State University 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin 

BATES, BARRY T.. PhD (1972) 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 

BATTINELLI, THOMAS. EdD (1965) 
State College at Fitchburg 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
BAUGHMAN, WILLIS J., PhD (1949) 
L'niversity of Alabama 
University, Alabama 
•BEARDON, FRANK W., EdD (1953) 
Rice University 
Houston, Texas 

BECK, EUGENE E., PhD (1958) 
Kearney State College 
Kearney, Nebraska 
•BECK, ROBERT J.. MEd (1961) 
University of Illinois 
Chicago. Illinois 

BEGELMAN, JACK D.. PhD (1951) 
Herbert H. Lehman College 
Bronx, New York 
BELISLE. JAMES J.. PED (1961) 
Indiana University 
Bloomington. Indiana 
•BENICH.TOM (1975) 
University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley. Colorado 

BENNETT. BRUCE L.. PhD (1949) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus. Ohio 

BENTON. CARL VV.. EdD (1957) 

San Diego State University 

San Oiego. California 

BERGER. WILL, MS (1971) 

.\rnold College 

Bridgeport. Connecticut 

•BERGSTROM. ROBERT W.. EdD (1971) 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis. Oregon 

BERRYMAN. JACK W.. MA (iP73) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
•BIBLER. RALPH E., MS (1949) 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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•BIERHAUS. FREDERICK W., KdD 
Univershy of Colorado (1967) 
Boulder, Colorado 
BIERON, PAUL E.. MS (1975) 
Canisius College 
Buffalo. New York 
•BILLING. JOHN E.. PhD (1968) 
University of Conneciicia 
Siorrs, Conneciicui 
BILLINGS. ED. PED (1968) 
Houston Baptist College 
Houston, Texas 
BIRD, PATRICK J.. PhD (1966) 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
•(I)BISCHOFF, DAVID C PhD (1958) 
I University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Mass<ichusctts 
BLAIR, STEVEN N., PED (1968) 
Univeristy of South Oirolina 
Columbia. Souih Carolina 
BLAIR, WILLIAM ()., MS (1965) 
821 Ind. SE 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
BLAND, ROBER r L., MA (1968) 
Rice I'niversity 
Houston, Texas 

BOILEAU, RICHARD A., PED (1970) 
University of Illinois 
Cliampaign, Illinois 
BOLE, RONALD, PhD (1970) 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis. Minnesota 
BOLING, ROBERT, PhD (1972) 
Glenwood, Illinois 

BOLONCHUK, WILLIAM W„ MS (1968) 

l^niversity of North Dakota 

Gnind Forks, North Dakota 

BONDI. JAMES L, (1975) 

Triton College 

River Grove, Illinois 

BOOHER. DENNIS A., MA (1973) 

Lt,, Company A, 1st Battalion 

BORING, WARREN J., HSD (1951) 

California State Ihiiversity 

Long Beach, California 

BORREVIK, BERG, PhD (1968) 

Whitworth College 

Spokane, Washington 

BOS. RONALD R. (1975) 

Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio 

•BOSCO, JAMES S., PhD (1961) 
Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 
BOUCHER, ROBER I L.. MS (1975) 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 



BOWEN, ROBERT THOMPSON. JR., PhD 

University of GeoYgia (1962) 

Athens, Georgia — 

BOWLES. CHARLES J.. PhD (1967) 

Route 1, Box 685 

Salem, Oregon 

BOYCHEFF, KOOMAN, PhD (19*19) 

University of California 

Berkeley, Cidifornia 

BOYD, CLIFFORD A., EdD (1969) 

Ihiiversity of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

BRADLEY. WILLIAM B., PED (1962) 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 

BRANDON. DON P., MA (1969) 

Anderson College 

Anderson, Indiana 

BRASSIE. STAN, PhD (1973) 

Indiana State University 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

•BREEN. JAMES L.. PhD (1964) 

George Washington University 

Washington, D.C. 

BRIGHTWELL, D. SHELBY, PED (1959) 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 

BROCKBERG. HAROLD F., EdD (1970) 

Concordia Teachers College 

River Forest, Illinois 

BROCKMAN, LOWELL A.. MA (1975) 

Morningside College 

Sioux City, Iowa 

•BROEKHOFF, JAN, PhD (1965) 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
BROWN, JOE A. (1975) 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 
BROWN, JOE A., EdD (1971) 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 

BROWN, P. TIMOTHY. PED (1971) 
University of Delaware 
Newark. Delaware 
•BROWN, REX, EdD (1975) 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 

•BRUCE, ROBERT M., MEd (I9t9) 
College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 

BRUCE, RUSSELL D., PhD (1965) 
Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, Michigjm 
•BRinVIBACH. WAYNE, PhD (1954) 
University of California 
Santa Cru/., California 
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BRYAN T, FRED O.. lull) (l%l) 
Arizona State llnivcrsiiy 
Tempe, Arizona 

BRYANT, JAMES E.. EdD (1969) 
Metropolitan State College 
Denver, Colorado 

BRYNTESON, PAUL, DPE (1971) 
Oral Roberts University 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
BUCHANAN. EDSEL, MA (1956) 
Texas Tech University 
Liib^xxrk, Texiis 

BUCHER, CHARLES A., PhD (1954) 

New York University 

New York, New York 

BUCKELLEW, WILLIAM, EdD (1969) 

Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 

BUCKLEY, CHET, PED (1975) 

St. Cloud State College 

Si. CiloLid, Minnesota 

HUOYI, GEORGE J.. MA (1972) 

Pennsylvania State University 

Mont Alto, Pernisylvania 

BUNDGAARD. AXEl, C, PhD (1961) 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield, Minnesota 

BUNDSCHUH, ERNEST L., PhD (1967) 

IJniversity of Georgia 

Athens. Georgia 

BURKE, ROGER K.. PhD (1958) 
Ihiivcrsity of Southern Qilifornia 
Los Angeles, California 
BURKE, THOMAS R., EdD (1969; 
Himter College 
New York, New York 
BURKIIARDT, ED, PhD (1972) 
Te xas Tec h U n i ve r s i ty 
Lubbock, Texas 

BUSEY, DAVID C., MSEd (1964) 
Lycoming College 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
BUSHORE. DONALD, MS (1972) 
Athletic Institute 
CJhicago, Illinois 

BUTLER, J. THOMAS, MEd (1972) 

Memphis State University 

Memphis, Tennessee 

BUTLER, KENNETH N. 

Salisbiiry State Q>llcge 

Salisbury, Maryland 

•BU rrON, SHERMAN, PhD (1975) 

University o£ Qdifornia 

Santa Barbani, dlifornia 



CABRERA, JAIME M., PhD (1972) 
Flofida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

CALANDRA, GERALD N., EdD (1972) 

Adelphi University 

Garden City, New York 

CALDWELL, STRATTON F., PhD (1960) 

CKilifornia State University 

Northridgc, California 

CALLAN, DON, PhD (1971) 

Cedarvillc College 

Cedarvillc, Ohio 

CAMAIONE, DAVID N., PhD (1967) 

Central Connecticut State College 

New Britain, Connecticut 

CAREY, ROBERT A., PED (1968) 

Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 

CARLSON, GERALD, PhD (1974) 

University of Colorado 

I>enver, Colorado 

•CARLTON, LES G., BS (1975) 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

CARMICHAEL, RONALD L., PhD (1975) 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, Virgnia 

CARSON, WILLIAM B., MEd (1964) 

Youngstown Siatc University 

Youngstown, Ohio 

CARTER, GAVIN H., PhD (1967) 

University of New Hampshire 

Durham, New Hampshire 

CARTER, GEORGE, PhD (1969) 

Triton College 

River Grove, Illinois 

•CARTER, J.E. LINDSAY, PhD (1965) 

San Diego State University 

San Diego, California 

CASE, ROBERT L., PhD (1968) 

Georgetown College 

Georgetown, Kentucky 

CHRISTENSEN. CARL S., PhD (1973) 

Boston-Bouve College 

Boston, Massachusetts 

CHRISTENSEN, CHARLES, MEd (1961) 

University of Vermont 

Burlington, Vermont 

CHRISTINA, ROBERT W., PhD (1970) 

2029 Highland Drive 

State College, Pennsylvania 

CHROUSER, HARVEY C, MA (1954) 

Wheaton College 

Wheaton, Illinois 
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•CHURCH, KKNNKI II R., I»KD (i9<56) 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 

CISZEK, IGNATIUS, EdD (1975) 

Lowell State College 

Lowell, Massachusetts 

CLARK, BRUCE A.. PhD (1974) 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 

CLARK, EARL H., MA (1964) 

University of Detroit 

Detroit, Michigan 

CLAY, MAURICE A.. EdD (1964) 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 

CLAYTON, ROBERT D„ EdD (1964) 

Mankato State College 

Mankato, Minnesota 

•CLEGG, RICHARD, EdD (1967) 

5149 East Shaw Butte 

ScotLsdale. Arizona 

C:LELAND, TROY S., PhD (1965) 

Florida Technological University 

Orlando, Florida 

CLEMENCE. W.J. , JR., EdD (1972) 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

CLOVVER, RICHARD, EdD (196^1) 
Western Maryland College 
Westminster, Maryland 
•CLUMPNER, ROY A., MS (1975) 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, Gilifomia 
C:OATES, EDWARD, PhD (1967) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

COBB, JOHN W., JR., PED (1964) 
Texas Tech University 
Lublxx-k, Texas 

COBB, PATRICK R.. EdD (1972) 
24 Carrnel Drive 
Statesboro, Georgia 
COBB, RICHARD, MA (1975) 
University of Maryland 
College Park. Maryland 
CODER, ALDEN C, EdD (1958) 
Montclair State Teachers College 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
COLCI.OUGH, JAMES, MS (1975) 
vSouthainpton C:oUege 
vSonthampton, New York 
COLES. ALLAN J., EdD (1970) 
University of Queensland 
St. Lucia, Queensland, Ausu-alia 
•COGAN, MAX. EdD (1961) 
Northeast Missouri State University 
Kirksville, Missouri 



COLEMAN. CECIL N , MA (1961) 

University of Illinois 

C^hanipaign, Illinois 

CONSTANTZ, QUINN, EdD (1965) 

Western Carolina University 

CuUowhee, North Carolina 

COOPER, JOHN M., EdD (1955) 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 

•COOPER, SAMUEL M., EdD (1954) 

Bowling Green Slate University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

COOPER, STEWART E., PhD (1964) 

Texas A 8c I University 

Kingsville, Texas 

COPP, DAVID M., MS (1972) 

University of Toronto 

Toronto, Canada 

CORBIN, CHARLES B., PhD (1966) 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 
CORDTS, HAROLD J., EdD (1954) 
Frostburg State College 
Frostburg, Maryland 

COSTELLO, RICHARD A.. PhD (1956) 
University of Maine 
Ciorhatn. Maine 

•COULSON, RONALD, BS (1974) 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
COURSEY, LEON N.. PhD (1975) 
University of Maryland 
Princess Anne, Maryland 
COUITS, CURTIS A.. PhD (1966) 
SUNY 

Binghamton, New York 
CRACRAFr, JOE D., PhD (1973) 
Route 4, Lake Serene 
Ilattiesburg, Mississippi 
GRAIN, EDWIN W., EdD (1970) 
Pembroke State University 
Pembroke, North Carolina 
CRASE. DARRELL, PhD (1968) 
Memphis Stiite University 
Memphis, Tennessee 
CREWS, THADDEUS R., PhD (1975) 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
CRIPPS, H. DOUGLAS (1975) 
600 Penzer Street 
Kamloops, British Columbia 
CROCKER, EDWARD A., BS (1960) 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge. Massachusetts 
CRONE,^ ERNEST G., MEd (1971) 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
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CROWE, WALTER C, Edl) (1958) 
California Siaie l^riiversiiy 
Long Beach, California 
•CRYER. WALTER, MS (1971) 
Brigham Young I'niversiiy 
Prove, I'tah 

CIT.LUM. WILLIAM H.. PhD (1963) 
California Siaie University 
Norihridge, California 
CUNDIFF, DAVID E.. PhD (1970) 
Oral Roberts University 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

CL^RTIN. ROBERTS.. MEd (1973) 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 
CUTLER, RILSSELL K., EdD (1956) 
Chico State College 
Chico, Oilifornia 

Cl^TTER, A. ROSS, JR.. EdD (1962) 
Whii worth C^ollege 
Spokane, Washington 
C:ZULA, ROMAN. PhD (1975) 
University of C/alifornin 
Berkeley, C^ilifornia 
D 

DANIEL, JURI v., PhD (19fH) 
University of Toronto 
Toronto, C^mada 
DARST, PAUL W., PhD (1975) 
East .Stroudsburg State College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
DAUCHERTY, JOHN B.. PhD (1953) 
Indiana I'niversity 
Bkximington, Indiana 
DAVENPOR r. ARTIS, II, EdD (1969) 
Southern Ihiiversity in New Orleans 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
DAVIES, JOSEPH E., MA (1959) 
C^olorado School of Mines 
Golden, Colorado 

DAVIS, MICHAEL C, PED (1972) . 
University of Wisconsin 
River Kalis, Wisconsin 
•I)E GENARO, ARTHUR P., PhD (1968) 
Mansfield State (College 
Mansield, Pernisylvania 
•DEGROOY, WILLIAM L., MEd (1973) 
l^niversity of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
I)E(;U riS, ERNEST W., EdO (1965) 
Western Slate Ciollege of (Colorado 
Gunnison, Colorado 
•DELAMATER, JAMES, EdD (1975) 
New Mexico Stare University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 
DEI.LAS rA nous. JOSEPH W.. MS 
The Citadel (1956) 
Charleston, South Carolina 



DELUCA. EUGENE T., EdD (1975) 
State University College 
New Paltz, New York 
•DEMPSEY. CEDRIC W.. PhD (1964) 
University of the Pacific 
Stcxkton, California 

DE SCHRIVER. RICHARD L.. PhD (1969) 
East Stroudsburg State College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
DESSECKER, WILLIAM R., MEd (1974) 
Mt. Union College 
Alliance, Ohio 

DE VOLL, CLIFI'ON H.. PED (1969) 
Wisconsin State University 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
•DICK, BRUCE v., PED (1965) 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 
DICKINSON, VERN., PhD (1969) 
I'Uiversity of Oregon 
Corvallis, Oregon 

DI GENNARO, JOSPEH, EdD (1963) 
Herbert H. Lehman College 
Bronx, New York 

DILLMAN, CHARLES J.. PhD (1974) . 
University of Illinois 
l-rbana, Illinois 

DI NUCCI, JAMES M.. PhD (1969) 
Stephen Austin State llniversity 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
DITT US. LOREN K., EdD (1972) 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, Illinois 

DOCHERTY, DAVID, PhD (1975) 
llniversity of Victoria 
Victoria, British Columbia 
DOHRMANN, PAUL F., PhD (1964) 
Illinois State University 
Normal, University 

DOLLGENER. ROBERT J.. PED (1968) 
Glenville State College 
Glenville, West Virginia 
•DOORNINK, ROBERT H., EdD (1975) 
Washington State Ihiivcrsity 
Pullman, Washington 
•DOUGHERTY, NEIL J.. IV, EdD (1970) 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
DOUGLAS, JOHN G., EdD (1968) 
University of Connecdcut 
Storrs, Connecticut 

DOUGLAS, J. WILLIAM. PhD (1968) 
West Virginia University 
Morg-antown, VVest Virginia 
DOIJTHITT, JOHN E., PhD (1962) 
North Texas State Llniversity 
Denton, Texas 
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DOVVELL. LINUS J., EclD (1962) 
Texas A & M University 
College Station, Texas 
DRATZ. JOHN P., PhD (1964) 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

•DREHER, EDWARD R., PhD (1975) 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
•DREWS, FREDERICK R., PED (1964; 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
DUNBAR, HENRY F., JR., PhD (1950! 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
DUNN, JOHN M., EdD (1973) 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
£ 

•EDWARDS, DONALD K., PED (1962) 

University of California 

Riverside, California 

EDWARDS, LARRY R., MEd (1972) 

iMemphis State University. 

Memphis, Tennessee 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM H., PhD (1974) 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles, California 

EGGERT, DELMAR D., MEd (1937) 

University of Alabama 

Birmingham, Alabama 

ELFENBAUM, LOUIS, BS (1975) 

5440 Shelato Way 

Carmichael, California 

ELLIOTT, EDDIE M., EdD (1970) 

Wayne State College 

Wavne, Nebraska 

ELLISON, LEO, JR., MS (1963) 

Wake Forest University 

VVinsion-Salem, North Carolina 

ELLISOR, DAVID B., MS (1970) 

University of South Carolina 

Columbia, South Carolina 

•ENGH, FRED, BS(1975) 

Athletic Institute 

Chicago, Illinois 

ERICKSON, CARL E., EdD (1955) 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 

ERICKSON, CHARLES R., EdD (1968) 

Missouri Western College 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

ERSING, WALTER F., PhD (1957) 

"Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 

EVANS, ANTHONY J., PhD (1974) 
Lewis and Clark College 
Portland, Oregon 



KVANS, VIRDEN, EdD (1970) 
Florida A & M University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
•EVERTS, CARL H., EdD (1970) 
Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebraska 

EVERETT, PETER W., PhD (1965) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

•EWERS, JAMES RUSSELL. PhD (1963) 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

EXUM, WILLIAM, EdD (1970) 

Kentucky State College 

Frankfort, Kentucky 

•EYLER, MARVIN H., PhD (1956) 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 

EZELL, MELVIN H., JR., EdD (1970) 

The Citadel 

Charleston, South Ouolina 
F 

•FAHEY, BRIAN W., PhD (1971) 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

•FALGREN, LLOYD H., EdD (1967) 

Central Missiouri State College 

Warrensburg, Missouri 

FALLON, DENNIS, PhD (1969) 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 

FALLON, THOMAS W., EdD (1948) 

Notre Dame University 

South Bend, Indiana 

FALLS, HAROLD B., JR., PhD (1964) 

Southwest Missouri State University 

Springfield, Missouri 

FARDY, PAUL S., PhD (1965) 

Case Western Reserve University 

Cleveland, Ohio 

•FEINGOLD, RONALD S., PhD (1968) 

Adelphi University 

Garden City, New York 

FELD, ALLEN A., EdD (1955) 

Queens College 

Flushing, New York 

nELD, DAVID A., EdD (1952) 

Ball State University 

Muncie, Indiana 

•FIGLER, STEPHEN K., PhD (1974) 
Sacramento State University 
Sacramento, California 
nNANGER, KENTON, PhD (1975) 
Luther College 
Decorah, Iowa 

nSHER, A. CRAIG, PhD (1968) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 
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•n.SlIKR. CHARLKS h„ MKd (1971) 

University of Wyoming 

l^rumie, Wyoming 

•FISHER, MILLARD J., EdD (1969) 

IX'Kalb CxyWc^c 

(^tarkston. C'Corgia 

I'lX, ELDON, EdD (1970) 

Ixwis and Clark College 

Portland, Oregon 

FL^XNAGAN,' LANCE, EdD (1957) 
(University of C'alifornia 
Berkeley, California 
Fl^VrH, ARNOLD W„ PhD (1964) 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 

FLEISCHER, MICHAEL M„ EdD (1965) 
Herbert H, Lehman College 
Bronx, New York 

FLETCHER. RAYMOND, PhD (1967) 
Larnar University 
Ik^aiunont, Texas 

FLOYD, WILLIAM A., PhD (1971) 

Wisconsin State University 

l>;i Crosse, Wisconsin 

FLYNN, RICHARD B., EdD (1967) 

University of Nebraska 

Omaha. Nebraska 

FORBES, VERGE. MEd (1968) 

Maine Maritime Academy 

C^astine, Maine 

•(l)FORDHAM, SHELDON L.. EdD 

University of Illinois (1949) 

Chicago. Illinois 

FOS TER, M.J„ MS (1975) 

Memorial University 

St, John's, Newfoundland 

FOURIER, ARTHUR E.. PhD 

Auburn University 

Auburn. Alabiima 

FOWLER. JOHN S., PhD (1971) 

IFniversity of Colorado 

Boulder, Colorado 

FOX. JAMES G. EdD (1969) 

Lynchburg College 

Lynchburg. Virginia 

FOX. JOHN W., EdD (1962) 

Northeastern University 

Boston, University 

FRALEIGH. WARREN P„ PhD (1956) 
State University College 
Broc kfXKt, New York 
FREDERICK. A. BRUCE. PhD (1971) 
University of Wisconsin 
Superior. Wisconsin 
•FREISCHLAG. JERRY. PhD (1975) 
San Diego Stiite University 
San Diego, California 



FRi r/, HARRY G.. PED (1950) 
SUNY 

Buffalo, New York 
FULMER, LEER, (1971) 
University of Redlands 
Redlands, California 

FURMAN, DAVID CHARLES, EdD (19^19) 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
FURUKAWA, FRED, EdD (1973) 
C^Ialifornia State University 
Sacramento. California 
G 

GALASSO, PASQUALE J., PhD (1962) 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 

•GALLAGHER, JAMES D„ PhD (1969) 

Pennsylvania State University 

State College, Pennsylvania 

•GALLON, ARTHUR J„ EdD (1957) 

University of California 

Santa Barbara, California 

CANS, MARVIN, PhD (1967) 

40123 Six Mile Road 

Northvillc. Michigan 

GARDNER. ROBERT N.. MEd (1948) 

Lincoln University 

Lincoln. Pennsylvania 

GATES, WARD K., PhD (1973) 

East Stroudsburg State College 

East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 

•GEDVILAS. LEO L., MS (1949) 

University of Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois 

GEIER, JACOB G., MA (1954) 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln. Nebraska 

GEISER, DANIEL S.. EdD (1960) 

The American University 

Washington, D.G 

GENASCI, JAMES E., EdD (1972) 

Springfield College 

Springfield. Massachusetts 

GETCHELL, LEROY, PhD (1965) 

Ball Suite University 

Muncie, Indiana 

•GILBERT, PAUL F„ DPE (1964) 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins. Colorado 

GILLIS, ROBERT J„ PED (1959) 

Adrian College 

Adrian, Michigan 

GILMORE, JOHN G. EdD (1964) 

University of Alaska 

College, Alaska 

GLADER. EUGENE A,. PhD (1965) 

Bethel College 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
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•GOBIN, BOB, MA (1975) 

University of Vermont 

Burlington, Vermont 

OORDIN, RICHARD D., PhD (1955) 

Ohio Wesleyan IJniversily 

IX* la ware, Ohio 

GORMAN, RUSSELL D., PED (1962) 

Mankaio State College 

Manlaito, Minnesota 

C;OVERNALI, PAUL, EdD (1956) 

San Diego Slate University 

San Diego, California 

GOWAN, GEOFFREY R., PhD (1972) 

McMaster University 

Hamilton, Ontario 

GRAHAM, GE0RC;E M., PhD (1975) 
University of Cieorgia 
Athens, Georgia 

GRAMAROSSA, LEONARD J.. MA 
University of Illinois (1972) 
Ghitago, Illinois 

GRAMBEAU, RODNEY S., EdD (1954) 

University of Michigan 

Ann Ar!x>r, Michigan 

GRANGER, RUSS, MEd (1957) 

Cilark Ifnivcrsity 

Worcester, Massac h usetts 

C;RATZ, JAMES, MS (1967) 

Manchester Cx)llegc 

North Manchester, Indiana 

GRAVES, J. MERRITF, PhD (1975) 

Pea tody Cx) liege 

Nashville, Tennessee 

C;RAY. CHARLES A., EdD (1965) 

Alma College 

Alrna, Michigan 

GRAY, MARVIN R., PED (1965) 
Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 

GREEN. LAWRENCE J., PhD (1972) 

Hope College 

Holland, Michigan 

C;REENE, jerry L., MEd (1973) 

llniversity of Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

GREGG, WALTER H., MA (1949) 

Northwestern University 

Evanston, Illinois 

GREGORY, ORVILLE, MA (1971) 
Johnson County C>)mmunity College 
Shawnee Mission, Missouri 
GRUBER, JOSEPH J., PhD (1966) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
GRUENSFELDER, MELVIN H., MS 
Appalachian State University (1973) 
Bofine, North Carolina 



GUNOERSHEIM, JULIUS, MS (1971) 

University of MassiichusetLs 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

GUNNER, RICHARD J., EdD (1971) 

Griffile Junior High Schocil 

Los Angeles, Ciilifornia 

GUNNER, ROBERT W., MA (1970) 

Winona State C-ollege 

Winona, Minnesota 

GUS^I AFSON, JOHN A., PhD (1973) 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

•GUSTAFSON, WILLIAM F., PhD (1962) 

San Jose State University 

San Jose, California 

H 

HAAG, HERBERT, PhD (1972) 
University of Kiel 
Kiel, Germany 

•HAIRABEDIAN, ARA, EdD (1963) 
Fresno State University 
Fresno, California 
HALL, J.TILLMAN, EdD (1967) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
HALLl'WELL, WAYNE, PhD (1972) 
2020 Continental Avenue 
Tallahassee, Florida 

•HAMERSLOUGH, WALTER S., EdD (1967) 

5144 Leon Court 

LaSierra, C*alifornia 

HAMMER, W.M., EdD (1972) 

University of California 

Santa Barbara, California 

•HANAWALT, DWICHT, EdD (1975) 

La Verne Ckillege 

La Verne, C*alifornia 

HANDY, DONALD THOMAS, PhD (1958) 

University of California 

Los Angeles, California 

•HANNAH, ROBERT M., MEd (1974) 

University of Delaware 

Newark, Delaware 

HANSELL, GEORGE A., PhD (1957) 
Widener College 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
•HANSON, DALE L., PhD (1963) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
•HARPER, WILLIAM A., PhD (1970) 
Kansas Slate Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 

HARRIS, JUDSON B., JR., PhD (1969) 
Jacksonville University 
(acksonville, Florida 
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•HARRISON, AIX B.. PhD (1951) 
Oklahoma Suae Universiiy 
Siillwaler, Oklahoma 
HART, DALE P.. EdD (1971) 
Siaie ITniversiiy College 
Brockpori, New York 
•HAR TMAN, PAUL E., PhD (1967) 
Iiuernaiional Universiiy 
Miami, Florida 

HARTUNG, G. HARLEV, PhD (1971) 
Ceniral Missouri Saue College 
VVarrensbiirg, Missouri 
HATFLESTAD, NEIL VV., EdD (1966) 
South Dakota State University 
Brookings, South Dakom 
HAUBENSTRICKER, JOHN L., MA 
Michigan State LMiivtrsity (1963) 
East Lansing, Michigan 
HAUSSER, PAUL C., RP^f (1957) 
Newark College 
Ncv/ark, New Jersey 
HAYNES, JOHN B.. PhD (1974) 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
•HEAD. DWAYNE, EdD (1975) 
California State Polytechnic L'niversity 
San Luis Obispo, Cilifornia 
HEALEY. JOHN H., PhD (1971) 
University of North Cirolina 
Charlottesville, North Carolina 
HEESCHEN, RICHARD E., MS (1971) 
Universiiy of Southern Floricli 
Tampa, Florida 

HELLISON, DONALD R., PhD (1967) 

Portland State University 

Portland, Oregon ^ 

HELVEY, OMER J., EdD (1968) 

Clumber land College 

Williamsburg, Kentucky 

•HENDRICKS, TROY, EdD (1949) 

l^niversity of Arkansas 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 

HENRY, CHARLES D., II, PhD (1964) 

6482 Wcxxiward Avenue 

Downers Grove, Illinois 

•HENSCHEN, KEITH P., PED (1972) 

University of I'tah 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

HERMANN, GEORGE VV., PhD (1960) 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 

HESS, LEWIS A., EdD (1950) 

Ohio State Universiiy 

Columbus, Ohio 

HESS, ROLAND F., EdD (1967) 

.Hanover College 

Hanover, Indiana 



HEUSNER, WILLIAM W.. JR., PhD (1956) 

Michigan State University 

East Lansing, Michigjm 

HILL, LEE L.. MEd (1975) 

Kuiziown State College 

Kuiztown, Pennsylvania 

HILSENDAGER, DONALD H.. PED (1963) 

Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

HISAKA, LLOYD I., MEd (1971) 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

*(l)HIXSON, CHALMERG., EdD (1953) 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

HOFFMAN, RONALD C, PED (1962) 

St. Liiwrence l^niversity 

Canton, New York 

HOLCOMB, J.L., MEd (1973) 

Skidmore College 

Saratoga Springs, New York 

HOLLAND. KENNETH A., EdD (1968) 

Northeastern State College 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

HOLLAR, ROBERT L., MS (1972) 

Indiana State University 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

HOLMER, ROBERT M., PhD (1975) 

WichiUi State University 

Wichita, Kansas 

HOLMES, HAROLD, JR., PhD (1970) 

Eastern Kentucky University 

Richmond, Kentucky 

HOLYOAK, OWEN J.. PhD (1966) 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

HOOK, PAUL G., MA (1968) 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas, Texas 

HOOKS, EDGAR W., JR., EdD (1965) 
East Carolina University 
Greenville, North Carolina 
HOOVER, DAVID F., MEd (1971) 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emixjria. Kansas 

HOVLAND, ALVIN J., MS (I960) 
l^niversity of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

(l)(2)HOVVARD, GLENN W., PhD (1931) 

Queens College 

Flushing, New York 

HUBER, JOSEPH H., MA (1970) 

37 Meadow Lane 

Waterford Village, Massachusetts 

HUGHES, WILLIAM M.^ EdD (1967) 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb, Illinois 
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HUGHLEY, CAREY, (1975) 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 

HUMPHREY, L. DENNIS, EdD (1974) 
Southwest Missouri State University 
Springfield, Missouri 
HUNTER, D.N., EdD (1975) 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
•(l)HUSMAN, BURRIS F., EdD (1949) 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
HYATT, RONALD W., PhD (1972) 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
I 

INCIONG, P. ALEXANDER, PhD (1975) 
University of Wisconsin 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
INGHAM, ALAN G., MS (1971) 
University of Washington 
Seattle. Washington 
INGOLD, JOHN, PhD (1967) 
Goshen College 
Goshen, Indiana 

•INSLEY, GERALD, EdD (1975) 
Southern Oregon State College 
Ashland, Oregon 

IRISH, EVERE^rr A., PhD (1975) 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 
J 

J ABLE, J. THOMAS, PhD (1968) 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
JACKSON, CHARLES W., PED (1975) 
Old Dominion University 
Norfolk, Virginia 
JARRETT, JAMES, PhD (1968) 
Old Dominion University 
Norfolk, Virginia 

JENNETT, CLAIR W., PhD (1960) 
San Jose State University 
San Jose, California 

jEwrrr, ar thur v., MEd (1975) 

552 N. Main Street 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 
JOHNSON, CHARLES R., EdD (1971) 
Southwest Missouri State University 
Springfield, Missouri 
JOHNSON, DEWAYNE J., PhD (1974) 
George Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 
JOHNSON. LEON E., EdD (1967) 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 
JOHNSON, MARVIN J., PhD (196^1) 
Eastern Michigan University 
Q^' silanti, Michigan 
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JOHNSON, PERRY B., PhD (1968) 
University of Toledo 
Toledo, Ohio 

JOHNSON, RALPH H., EdD (1949) 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 

•JOHNSON, THEODORE W.. EdD (1972) 
Slate University College 
Brockport, New York 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM, EdD (1962) 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 
JOKL, ERNST, EdD (1975) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
•JONES. DON W., PhD (1968) 
Tarrant County Junior College 
Hurst, Texas 

JONES, FRANK B., EdD (1957) 
California State University 
Sacramento, California 
•JONES, JAMES R., EdD (1967) 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

JORDAN, DOUGLAS L., MEd (1973) 
Macon Junior College 
Macon, Georgia 

JOSEPHS. MICHAEL, PhD (1973) 
Shepherd College 
Shepherds town, West Virginia 
K 

KAHLER, PHILLIP I., MEd (1975) 
St. John Fisher College 
Rochester, New York 
KAHNERT, JOHN H., PhD (1968) 
Catonsville Community College 
Catonsville, Maryland 
•KALLEN, DONALD E., EdD (1975) 
Eastern Washington State College 
Cheney, Washington 
KASCH, FRED W., EdD (1952) 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, California 
KATERBERG, WILLIAM E., MA (1973) 
Youngstown State University 
Youngstown, Ohio 
KEARLY. TED. MA (1974) 
Michigan Technological University 
Houghton. Michigan 
KEARNEY, JAY T., PhD (1975) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
•KEARNS, ROY, MS (1975) 
William Rainey Harper College 
Palatine, Illinois 

KEATING, HAROLD, MEd (1971) 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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KEEFE, ROBER T J ., EdD (19.03) 

ik>wHng Green Suite University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 

KELLER, J. OLIVER, MA (1949) 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 

•KELLY, COLIN C, MS (1971) 

University of Guelph 

Guelph, Ontario 

KENNEDY, EDWARD F., MS (1971) 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 
KEOCH, JACK R, EdD (1970) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
KEOGH, JAMES W., PhD (1974) 
17 Glyn Drive 
Newark, Delaware 

KESSEL, J. BERTRAM, EdD (1904) 

Boston University 

Boston, Massachusetts 

KIDD, THOMAS R., EdD (1972) 

Iowa Slate University 

Ames, Iowa 

KING, ELVIN R., MEd (I97I) 
Cedarville College 
Cedarville, Ohio 

KIRBY, RONALD F., EdD (1965) 
Southeast Missouri Slate College 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
KIREILIS, RAMON W., PED (1953) 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texas 

KIRKENDALL, DON R., PhD (1970) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
KJELDSEN, ERIK, MA (I97I) 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
KLAFS, CARL E., PhD (1970) 
California State University 
Long Beach, California 
KLEINMAN, SEYMOUR, PhD (1967) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

KLESIUS, STEPHEN, PhD (1969) 
University of Southern Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

KNIGHT, WILLIS T., PhD (1975) 
Muimi University 
Oxford, Ohio 

•KOCH, WILLIAM B., PED (1963) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 
KOENIG, RICHARD (1975) 
Valparaiso University 
Valparaiso, Indiana 



KOLB, DON, MEd (1972) 
Sjx)kane Community College 
Spokane, Washington 
KORCHINSKY, N.N., MA (1975) 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
•KORSGAARD. ROBERT, EdD (1954) 
Ball Slate University 
Muncie. Indiana 

•(l)KOVACIC, CHARLES R., EdD (1948) 
University of California 
Davis, California 

KQZAR, ANDREW J., PhD (I960) 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
KOZAR, BILL, PhD (1971) 
Texas Tech University 
Lubbock, Texiis 

KRAHENBUHL, GARY S.. EdD (I97I) 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

KRETCHMAR, R. SCOTT, PhD (1971) 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 
•KRISTUFEK, CHARLES. MS (1969) 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
KROLL, WALTER, PED (1959) 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
KURTH, STEPHEN J., PhD (1971) 
Wisconsin State University 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
KUSINITZ, IVAN, PhD (1971) 
York College of CUNY 
Flushing, New York 
KYTE, ALVIN R . JR. EdD (1971) 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
L 

LADD, TONY. PhD (1971) 

U3 W. Brentwood 

Greensboro. North Carolina 

LAGRAND. LOUIS EDWARD. PhD (I960) 

State University College 

Potsdam. New York 

•LAKIE. WILLIAM. EdD (1972) 

Western Illinois University 

Macomb. Illinois 

LANDWER. GERALD E.. EdD (1963) 

University of Nebraska 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

LANGE. ERNEST K.. EdD (1970) 

Appalachian State University 

Boone. North Carolina 
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LANGSNER, FRANKLIN, PtD (1969) 

6227 Berkeley Avenue 

Baltimore, Maryland 

LAPTAD, RICHARD E., EdD (1972) 

Wichita State University 

Wichita, Kansas 

I^VVNICK, NORMAN S., EdD (1962) 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 

LAYCOCK, JOHN S., JR., EdD (1972) 

Anne Arundel Community College 

Arnold, Maryland 

LEHSTEN, NELSON, PED (1960) 

University of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 

LEIGHTON, JACK R., PhD (1968) 

Washington State University 

Spokane, Washington 

LEPLEY, EUGENE, EdD (1967) 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 

•LEPLEY, PAUL M., EdD (1969) 

Springfield College 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

LERCH, HAROLD A., PhD (1967) 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

LESLIE, DAVID K., PhD (1964) 

University of \ow<i 

Iowa City, Iowa 

LEWIS, AL, EdD (1971) 

Buena Visia College 

Storm Lake, Iowa 

LEWIS, GUY M., PhD (1966) 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

LEWIS, ROBERT W., PhD (1972) 

Frostburg State College 

Frostburg, Maryland 

LEWIS, WILLIAM C, MEd (1967) 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 

LEWISKI, U\RRY, MA (1973) 
Gadsden State Junior College 
Gadsden, Alabama 

LIEMOHN, WENDELL, P., PhD (1964) 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 

LINDEN, ARTHUR C, JR., MS (1964) 

University of vSouthern California 

Paramount, California 

LINGO, WALTER B., MA (1972) 

Lansing Community College 

Lansing, Michigan 

LINTA, NED A., MA (1963) 

Delaware Valley College 

Doylcsiown, Pennsylvania 



LISKEVYCH, TARAS N., MS (1974) 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

LIVERMAN, ROBERT D., PhD (1970) 
Illinois State University 
Normal, Illinois 

LOCKE, LAWRENCE F., PhD (1963) 

University of Massachusetts 

Amherst, Massachusetts 

LOMBARDO, BENNETT J., MS (1973) 

Rhode Island University 

Providence, Rhode Island 

LONG, JAMES W., PhD (1947) 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis, Oregon 

LONGLEY, GRANT, ABD (1967) 

Dean Junior College 

Franklin, Massachusetts 

LONGMUIR, GORDON E., EdD (1972) 

Youngstown State University 

Yoiingstown, Ohio 

LOOCKERMAN, WILLIAM D., EdD (1971) 
SUNY 

Buffalo, New York 

LOOVIS, E. MICHAEL, MA (1971) 

Ohio State University 

Columbus, Ohio 

LORD, NORMAN F., MS (1949) 

Washington and Lee University 

Lexington, Virginia 

LOUGHLIN, WILLIAM T., MA (I97I) 
The Link 

Massapequa, New York 

•LOUGHREY, THOMAS J., MA (1972) 

University of Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri 

LOWE, JOHN M., JR., EdD (1972) 

West Chester State College 

West Chester, Pennsylvania 

LOWELL, WALTER S., EdD (1964) 

Eastern Illinois University 

Charleston, Illinois 

•LUCAS, JOHN A., EdD (1965) 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 

LUCKE, EDWARD J., EdD (1973) 

Morehead State University 

Morehcad, Kentucky 

LUEFT, ROBERT J., PED (1965) 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 

LUNDER, CHARLES ANTON, MEd (1965) 

St. Olaf College 

Northfield, Minnesota 

LUSTEN, KENNETH C, EdD (1974) 

University of New Mexico 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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LYLE, BERT E.. JR.. PhD (1970) 
lexas VVomen's University 
Denton, Texas 

LYNCH, DENNIS VV., MA (1974) 
Francis VV. Parker School 
C'hicago, Illinois 

LYNDE, ROBERT E., EdD (1971) 
Sonoma State College 
Rohnert Park, Oilifornia 
LYON, JOHN S., MA (1969) 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
M 

McAfee, floyd, ltc (1975) 

Qtrs. 2367 

Fort Lewis, Washington 
McCALL, ROBERTA., PhD (1954) 
Ball State University 
Muncic, Illinois 
McCOY, KEITH, EdD (1975) 
Tyler State College 
Tyler, Texiis 

MtCRISTAL, KING J., EdD (1948) 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 

.McDonald, john c, ms (1966) 

Fowson State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
MacGILLIVARY, W., MS (1975) 
University of New Brunswick 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 
MACH, FRANCIS C, EdD (1972) 
College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, iVlinncsoui 
MACHOLTZ, JAMES D,, PED (1970) 
Anderson College 
Anderson, Indiana 

MacINTOSH, DONALD, PhD (1974) 
Queen's L^niversity 
Kingston, Ontario 

McINTYRE, MARTIN H., PhD (1963) 
SUNY 

Buffalo, New York 
MrKECHNEY, RONALD G., PhD (1971) 
217 Kensington Drive 
Thunder Bay, Ontario 
McKELVEY, GREGG M„ PhD (1971) 
University of Ottawa 
Ottawa, Ontario 

(2)MacKENZIE, MARLIN M.. EdD (1952) 

Columbia University 

New York, New York 

MACKEY, ROBERT T., EdD (1950) 

Miami University 

Oxford, Ohio 



Mt KINNEY, WAYNE C, PhD (1963) 
Southwest Missouri Slate College 
Springfield, Missouri 

•McLACHLIN, HERBERT J., PhD (1975) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 

MtPEAK, CLIFFORD T., MEd (1968) 
5721 Northford Road 
Dayton, Ohio 

McPHEE, CHESTER H., PhD (1970) 

Trinity College 

Hartford, Connecticut 

MADDEN, JOHN E., EdD (1949) 

Brooklyn College 

Brook Ivn, New S'ork 

MAETOZO, MATTHEW G., Jr. (1963) 

Lixrk Haven Suite College 

Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 

•MALAN, EDWARD W., EdD (1958) 

Pamona College 

Claremont, California 

MALMISUR, MICHAEL C, PhD (1975) 

542 Bowman Drive 

Kent, Ohio 

•MALUKE, ANDREW W.,-MA (1967) 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 

MANCINI. VICTOR H.. EdD (1975) 

Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 

MARGOLIS, JOE (1975) 

14 Arleigh Road 

Rockville, New York 

MARSHALL, STANLEY J., DPE (1961) 

South Dakota State University 

Brookings, South Dakota 

MARTIN. PETER, MA (1968) 

Bergen Community College 

Paramus, New Jersey 

MARTIN, STEPHEN L., PhD (1967) 

University of Hawaii 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

MARTINELLI, FRED M., PhD (1966) 
Ashland College 
Ashland, Ohio 

MARTINEZ, RAYMOND H., PhD (1960) 

East Carolina University 

Greenville, North Carolina 

MASON, DANNY, EdD (1974) 

Texas Tech University 

Lubbock, Texas 

MASON, GARY I., MS (1970) 

Wichita State University 

Wichita, Kansas 

MASON. JAMES G., EdD (1949) 
University of Texas 
El Paso, Texas 
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•MASSENGALK, JOHN 1).. Kdl) (1970) 
Eastern VVashingion State (*oliege 
Cheney, Washington 
MATHENEY. JAMES R.. MS (1971) 
Ithaca College 
Ogdensburg, New York 
•MA rrHEWS, DAVID 0„ EdD (1975 
I'niversity of Illinois 
Champaign, Illinois 
MAXEV/jACK A., EdD (1967) 
East Tennessee State Ifniversity 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
MAZ/VROFF, GARY, MA (1975) 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
MELNICK, MERRILL J„ PhD (1975) 
State University College 
Brockport, New York 
MELOGRANO. VhNCENT, EdD (1972) 
Cleveland State University 
C:ieveland, Ohio 

MENDELSOHN. ELLIS J., FED (1956) 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Ke-ntucky 

•MENDRYK, S FEPHKN VV., PhD (1969) 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, AUxfria 
MERRIMAN, JOHN, EdD (1971) 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 

METCALF, RICHARD A., EdD (1973 

St. Lawrence L^niversity 

Canton, New York 

METZ, KENNETH, PhD (1973) 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pitts burgh, Pennsylvania 

MEYER, ANTHONY J., MA (1968) 

College of Charleston 

CUiarleston, South Carolina 

MFYER, JAMES E., MS (1971) 

Queens Colege 

Flushing, New York 

MEYERS, CARLTON R.. EdD (1948) 

SUNY 

Buffalo, New York 

MEYNARP, ROCH, MS (1966) 

University du Quebec a Montreal 

Longucuil, Quebec 

MICHALEK, FRANK H., PhD (1975) 

•1342 Souih Wisconsin Avenue 

Stickney, Illinois 

MILESIS, CHRIS A., PhD (1973) 

674 Leff 

San Luis Obispo, California 
MILLER, BEN W., PhD (1944) 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 



MILLER, CARL, EdD (1969) 
South Dakota University 
V^ermillion, South Dakota 
MILLER, C ROBERT, PED (1974) 
Eastern Connecticut State College 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
MILLER, HENRY G., EdD (1954) 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
MILLER, KENNETH D., PhD (19^19) 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
MILLS, PAUL R., PhD (1972) 
Marion College 
Marion, Indiana 

MITCHELL, ROBERT T., EdD (1975) 

L^ikehead University 

Thunder Bay, Ontario 

MOE, RUDY, MA (1969) 

Brigham Young University 

Provo, Utah 

•MONTGOMERY, ROBERT (1975) 

University of Northern Colorado 

Greeley, Colorado 

MOORE, ALAN C, MA (1971) 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Florida 

MOORE, ASBURV C, PhD (1961) 

University of Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 

MOORE, GEORGE C, PhD (1955) 

University of Arkansas 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 

MOORE, ROY B., PhD (1957) 

Mankato State College 

Mankato, Minnesota 

•MORFORD, ROBERT, EdD (1975) 

University of Washington 

Spokane, Washington 

MORGAN. WILLIAM P., EdD (1975) 

USARIEM 

Natick, Massachusetts 
MORIARTY, RICHARD, PhD (1970) 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 
•MOTT, BOB, EdD (1975) 
California Polytechnic State University 
San Luis Obispo, California 
MRAVETZ, ROBERT J., PhD (I97I) 
University of Akron 
Akron, Ohio 

•(2)MUELLER, CLARENCE E., MA (1954) 

University of Minnesota 

Minneap>olis, Minnesota 

MULHAUSER, FREDERICK A., PhD (1972) 

Wayne State University 

Detroit, Michigan 
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MUNCH. LOUIS R., PKI) (1070) 
Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 

♦MUNROE, RICHARD A., EdD (1962) 
University of Arizona 
Tucson. Arizona 

MURTHA, JOHN W., MA (1967) 
146 Clinton 
Yuba City, California 
MUTIMER, BRIAN, phD (1973) 
St, Francis Xavicr University 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
MYERS, DAVE, MS (1973) 
Ball State University 
Muncic, Indiana 
N 

NABIL, PHILIP A., BS (1975) 

University of Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 

•NALDER. WALLACE K.. EdD (1975) 

Weber State Cx> liege 

Ogden, Utah 

•NAPIER, WILLIAM J., PhD (1975) 
5403 Peacock Lane 
Riverside, California 
NAPOLITANO. DOMINICK S., MA 
Notre Dame University (1948) 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
NEILSON, HERMAN, EdD (1953) 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 

NELSON, JONATHAN E.. MA (1971) 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

NELSON, RICHARD C, PhD (1972) 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 

•NE ITLETON, JOHN D., EdD (1960) 

Colorado State University 

F*ort Collins, Colorado^ 

NEUBERGER, THOMAS E., DPE (1963) 

Route 1 

Canistota, South Dakota 
NEUMAN, JOHN L., MEd (1968) 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NICHOLS, JOHN H., JR., PhD (1972) 
Harford Community College 
Bel Air, Maryland 

NICOLAU, ANTHERO. PED (1965) 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
•(l)NIXON, JOHN E., EdD (1949) 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Oilifornia 
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NOBER, EDWARD H., MA (1967) 

Kingsborough Community College 

Brooklyn. New York 

NORMAN, EDWARD H., EdD (1964) 

Biola College 

La Mirada, California 

NORRED, ROBERT G., EdD (1965) 

Charleston 0)unty Schools 

Charleston, South Carolina 

NOWAK, THADDEUS S., DPE ^1956) 

Benedictine College 

Atchinson, Kansas 

NYLANDER, JAMES G., EdD (1964) 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 
O 

ODENKIRK, JAMES E., EdD (1959) 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

OERMANN, KARL C, PhD (1947) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
OLAFSON, GORDON A., PhD (1969) 
University of Windsor 
Windsor, Ontario 

•OLSEN, ALBERT W., EdD (1958) 
San Diego State University 
San Diego, California 
•OLSEN, LYLE L, EdD (1961) 
University of California 
San Diego, Gilifornia 
•OLSEN, WES. MEd (1975) 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
OLSON, ARNE L., PhD (1962) 
East Stroudsburg State College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
•OLSON, EDWARD C, PhD (1967) 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 
OLSON, GARETH R., PhD (1959) 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

O'NEAL, OBIE W., JR., MS (1972) 
Albany State College 
Albtiny, Georgia 

ORBAKER, EUGENE, EdD (1963) 

State University College 

Brockpor.t, New York 

ORBAN. WILLIAM, PhD (1975) 

University of Ottawa 

Ottawa, Ontario 

•OSBORNE, ROBERT R, BA (1949) 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, British Columbia 
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OSHELL, FRED. {1!)75) 

Trenton Slate College 

Trenton, New Jersey 

•OSNEaS, WAYNE H., PhD (1968) 

University of Kansas 

Uiwrence, Kansas 

OSTARELLO, JOHN Z„ EdD (1963) 
California State University 
Hayward, Qtlifornia 
OSTERHOUDT, ROBERT G , PhD 
University of Minnesota (i9^) 
MinneafX>lis, Minnesota 
OTr, CHARLES H., MS (1965). 
5002 Camino Real 
Tucson, Arizona 

OVERMAN, STEVEN J.. PhD (1973) 
Jackson Slate College 
Jackson, Mississippi 
•OVERSTREET, DALTON, MA (1975 
E«'i.stcrn Arizona College 
Thatcher, Arizonxi 

•OWENS. L^VWRENCE E., PED (1960) 
Idaho State College 
Pocaiello, Idaho 

OXENDINK, JOSEPH B., EdD (1960) 
Temple University 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
P 

PALMIO rrO, AL J., EdD (1971) 
U.S. International University 
San Diego, California 
PANGRAZI, BOB, MA (1974) 
Arizona State University 
Tcmpe, Arizona 

PAPE, LAURENCE A., EdD (1949) 

Gilifornia State University 

Fresno, California 

PAPPA, JOHN W., MA (1967) 

University of California 

Davis, California 

PARGMAN, DAVID, PhD (1971) 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 

PARK, SUNG JAE, PhD (1970) 

Ball State University 

Muncie, Indiana 

•PARKS, JESSE L., PhD (1962) 

Springfield College 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

PARSONS, DAVID R., EdD (1968) 

Newcastle C-ollegc 

Waratah, Australia 

PARTIN, CLYDE, EdD (1957) 

Emory University 

Atlanta, Georgia 

PATE, DONALD W., PhD (1971) 
9405 Quioccasin Road 
Richmond, Virginia 
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PATON, GARTH, PhD (1965) 
University of Western Ontario 
London, Ontario 

•PATFERSON, NORRIS A.. EdD (1975) 

U.S. International University 

San Diego, California 

PAYNE, JAMES A., JR., MS (1972) 

University of Houston 

Houston, Texas 

PEARSON, JOHN M.. EdD (1969) 
Central Washington State College 
Ellensburg, Washington 
PEARSON, ROBERT, EdD (1970) 
Berca College 
Berea, Kentucky 
PEASE, DEAN A., PhD (1964) 
University of Northern Florida 
Jacksonville, Florida 
•PELTON, BARRY C, EdD (1964) 
University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 

•PENMAN, KENNETH A.. PhD (1964) 
Route 2, Box 698 
Pullman, Washington 

PENNINGTON, RAYMOND B., EdD (1972) 

Pembroke State University 

Pembroke, North Carolina 

PESARESI, EDWARD, EdD (1971) 

Ithaca College 

Iihaoi, New York 

•PESTOLESI, ROBERT A., PhD (1965) 
California State University 
Long Beach, California 
•PETERSEN, ALEX, EdD (1975) 
Southern Oregon College 
Ashland, Oregon 

•PETERSON, CARL A.. PhD (1960) 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
PETERSON, JAMES A.. PhD (1971) 
USMA 

West Point, New York 
PETRACEK, RAY, MEd (1974) 
University of Regina 
Regina, Canada 

•PEFTINE. ALVIN M., EdD (1967) 

Colorado State University 

Fort Collins, Colorado 

PHILLIPS. EVERETT J., JR., EdD (1964) 

State University College 

Frcdonia, New York 

PHILLIPS, ODELL, PhD (1973) 

Eastern Kentucky University 

Richmond, Kentucky 

PILCH, ARTHUR H., EdD (1972) 

Western Carolina University 

Cullowhec, North Carolina 
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PINK. RALPH J., EtlD (1%2) 
Noriheasi Missouri .Suue Coilegt' 
Kirksville, Missouri 
PIPER. JOHN D., PhD (1971) 
Bowling Green Suue I'nivcrsiiy 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
PI.KASANT.S, EdD (1969) 

Universiiy of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N'orih Carolina 
PLESE. ELUO r, PhD (1964) 
Colorado Siaie l^niversiiy 
Fori Collins, Colorado 
PMNKE. JOHN K., PED (1965) 
Capiiat University 
CoUmibus, Ohio 

•POLIDORO, J. RICHARD, PED (1970) 

University of Rhode Island 

Kingston, Rhode Island 

POLLACK, BERNARD, EdD (1961) 

Brooklyn College 

Brooklyn, New York 

POWELL, JOHN [ PhD (1962) 

Univeisity of Guelph 

Giielph, Ontario 

•Pl'CKErr. JOHN R., EdD (1962) 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 
PtrCiH, RAY, PhD (1970) 
Drake I'tiivei'siiy 
Des Moines. Iowa 
R 

RAARl^P, DENNIS, EdD (1970) 
G us tit V us Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesotii 
RADA, ROGER I..., MEd (196M) 
Trenton State CV)llege 
frenton, New Jcrsov 
RADUCHA, JOHN P., EdD (1971) 
University of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 
RAGSDALE, LEE, EdD (1969) 
Portland State University 
Portland, Oregon 

RASMUSSEN, STANLEY A.. PhD (1972) 

Northern Arizona Utiiversity 

Flagstaff, Arizona 

RAY, HAROLD L., PhD (1957) 

Western Michigan L^uversity 

Kalamazof), Michigan 

RAZOR. JACK K.! EdD (1970) 

University of Illinois 

Urlxma, Illinois 

REAMS, CURTIS, Specialist (197'1) 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrens, Missouri 



KEARDON, PAUL L., MEd (1964) 
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